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Art. I.—1. Poems by John Keats. 16mo. London: 1817. 


2. Endymion: a Poetic Romance. By Joun Kuats. 8yvo. 
London: 1818. 


3. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems. 
By Jonny Keats, author of ‘Endymion.’ 12mo. London: 
1820. 


4. Poetical Works and other Writings of John Keats. Edited 
by H. Buxron Forman. 4 vois. 8vo. London: 1883. 


5. Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne. Edited by H. B. 
Forman. &vo. London: 1878. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL catalogue of the editions of the works 

of John Keats, from the first timid publication of the 
Poems by C. and J. Ollier in 1817 down to the complete pro- 
duction of all the poet’s works and writings in four octavo 
volumes, which has recently been given to the world by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, would demonstrate in the most indis- 
putable manner how slow and gradual has been the growth 
of Keats’s poetical fame. At no period of its course has it 
ever shot up like a rocket into the sky, or blazed like a 
meteor ; its developement has been rather iike the growth of 
some noble plant, silently, continuously, gradually attain- 
ing its consummation. The sale of the first editions of his 
various poems, now eagerly sought for by the curious, was at 
first slow and uncertain. The earliest venture of his genius, 
the small volume ‘ Poems: 1817,’ was all but forgotten soon 
after its publication ; ‘Endymion’ was treated with scorn 
and contempt; and the third, or ‘ Lamia,’ volume, met with 
but a chill reception. Few, indeed, were those who loved and 
understood the poetry of Keats during his life. Dispirited 
by the manner in which his poems had been received, pro- 
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strated by a mortal malady, feeling all the stings of poverty, 
he died in the belief that his name and fame were destined 
to early and complete extinction. But the publication of 
Lord Houghton’s ‘ Life, Letters, and Literary Remains’ 
in 1848, was the commencement of a new era for Keats’s 
fame; and from that time edition has succeeded edition 
from the London press, and the publishers of the United 
States outvie our own in the sumptuousness of their editions 
of Keais. No English poet (we speak not of the living) be- 
longing to the Augustan age of English poetry in the nine- 
teenth century is more read and, when read and understood, 
more passionately loved than Keats. The tender hope he 
once expressed to his brother George, ‘I think I shall be 
‘among the English poets after my death ’—how completely 
and signally has it been fulfilled ! 

Nearly thirty years elapsed after the death of the poet 
before an adequate life of him appeared. This signal service 
to literature was rendered, as we have said, by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. It remains to this day 
the best biography of Keats; its fine and genial estimate of 
the poet has lent the keynote to all subsequent criticism of 
his poetical genius. But in those volumes, which Lord 
Houghton modestly claimed only to have edited, there lived 
the labours of one of the truest of all the friends of the 
poet. About the year 1833 Lord Houghton met, at Landor’s 
Villa at Fiesole, Mr. Charles Armitage Brown, a retired 
Russia merchant, in whom he found one who had been the 
generous protector of Keats and who ever remained an en- 
thusiastic admirer of his poetry. It had been Mr. Brown’s 
intention to write a life of Keats, for which he had made 
much preparation, especially in the collection of his letters ; 
but a strange and sudden change of purpose led him, com- 
paratively late in life, and a few years after his introduction 
to Lord Houghton, to transfer his fortunes to New Zealand. 
His life afterwards seems a blank: even the year of his 
death is not accurately known; it is conjectured that he died 
in 1842. More, however, should be ascertained regarding 
him, if only for Keats’s sake. The author of a volume of no 
mean ability on Shakespeare’s autobiographical poems, the 
helpful friend of the poet, ought not to have died in New 
Zealand without leaving a single wrack behind him. Before 
leaving for his new home he entrusted all his Keatsian col- 
lections, together with what he had prepared of his projected 
life, to Lord Houghton. This constituted the basis of his 
Lordship’s labours, which, largely augmented by important 
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contributions from Cowden Clarke and other then living 
members of the Keats’s circle—above all by the letters of 
the poet to his brother George in America, placed at his 
disposal by Mr. Jeffrey, who married the widow of George 
Keats—appeared as the well-known ‘ Life, Letters, and Re- 
‘ mains,’ in 1848. But by far the most important edition of 
the poet’s poems and letters has been recently given to the 
world under the editorship of Mr. H. Buxton Forman in four 
very handsome and carefully printed volumes. The text has 
been constructed from a collation of the early editions with 
all the available manuscript transcripts of the poems. The 
posthumous and fugitive pieces fill a large portion of the 
second volume: ‘Otho the Great,’ a tragedy in five acts ; 
*‘ King Stephen,’ a dramatic fragment; and ‘The Cap and 
‘ Bells,’ are reproduced, together with other poems, from the 
second volume of Lord Houghton’s ‘ Life, Letters, and Re- 
‘mains.’ It is the duty of an editor to make the edition of 
his author as complete as possible. No doubt Mr. Forman 
aspired to produce a final edition, but we question whether 
the fame of Keats has not rather suffered than gained by 
the publication of the larger portion of the posthumous poems 
which swell the contents of his second volume, though several 
of the sonnets thus rescued and transmitted to posterity no 
lover of poetry or of Keats would like to see omitted. The 
same may be said undoubtingly of the ‘ Epistle to John 
‘ Hamilton Reynolds,’ of the weird ballad of ‘ La belle dame 
‘sans merci,’ and pre-eminently of the lovely fragment of 
an ‘Ode to Maia,’ which, short as it is, would outweigh with 
us all the posthumous poems put together. But, as long 
as indiscriminate inclusion, and not discriminate exclusion, 
is the method and rule prescribed to and followed by editors, 
Mr. Forman acted, perhaps, wisely in admitting everything, 
good or bad, in order to make his edition absolutely com- 
plete. The collection of letters of Keats to his relations 
and his friends is a great and interesting feature. Mr. For- 
man has the merit of publishing for the first time the 
letters of Keats to his sister Fanny, which exhibit him as 
the fond and tender brother and wise adviser of the young 
girl. The Fanny Keats of these letters became the wife of 
Senor Llanos, a Spanish refugee, a man of liberal principles 
when liberal principles were dangerous tenets in Spain, and 
the author of ‘Don Esteban’ and ‘Sandoval the Free- 
‘mason.’ Sefora Llanos is now living in Madrid, in the 
enjoyment of active life though she numbers more than 
eighty years, and is surrounded by children and children’s 
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children. To each volume Mr. Forman has appended what 
our neighbours so well understand and justly characterise as 
pieces justificatives, which will be found indispensable by 
everyone who desires to study Keats and the contempo- 
raneous criticism of the poet’s works. A perfect repertory 
of Keatsian literature is, in short, given to the world in the 
four volumes of Mr. Forman’s edition. 

The poet John Keats was born October 29,* 1795. He 
was the eldest of a family of four children, of whom three 
were boys, John, George, Thomas, and a daughter Fanny, 
several years younger than her brothers. The father of this 
family, Thomas Keats, at first employed in a subordinate 
capacity in the livery-stables of Mr. Jennings in Moorfields, 
afterwards married his daughter, Fanny Jennings, and in 
due time became the proprietor and keeper of them. Dr. 
Richardson, the distinguished authority in sanitary questions, 
has communicated, in the pages of a journal (April 1884) 
which he fancifully entitles ‘The Asclepiad,’ a few interesting 
facts regarding the Keats family, derived from the recol- 
lections of a fellow-student of the poet at Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s, Mr. Henry Stephens, with whom Dr. Richardson 
lived on terms of great intimacy from 1856 to Mr. Stephens’s 
death in 1864. Of Keats’s father it is there said that he 
was a natural born gentleman, handsome in feature and 
form, and honourable in all his dealings with the world: 
and of his mother, who died of consumption while still 
young, the same authority reports that she too was hand- 
some, and an intelligent and good mother. The appear- 
ance of a poet—a great poet—in such a family and from 
such an environment is a mystery of human nature; we 
cannot explain it: we leave it to Mr. Galton to account 
for the phenomenon. Before Keats had completed his ninth 
year, he lost his father, who died from fracture of the skull 
caused by a fall from his horse; and about three years 
afterwards his mother, to whom he appears to have been 
most tenderly attached. The fortune, though small, 8,000/., 
which was divided among the four children on the mother’s 
death, shows that the family was left in comparatively easy 
circumstances. 

Before the death of the father, John had been sent to 
a school of good repute at Enfield, kept by Mr. John Clarke. 
A son of this first master of Keats, Charles Cowden Clarke, 
attained some distinction in the world of letters, and ended 





* October 31, according to Mr. Forman. 
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a long life at Genoa in 1877, in his ninetieth year. His recol- 
lections of the poet, reprinted in the Appendix to the fourth 
volume of Mr. Forman’s edition, give most interesting and 
authentic accounts of the boyhood and early youth of Keats. 
He tells us that the poet ‘ was one of the little fellows, not 
* wholly emerged from the child’s costume upon being placed 
‘ under my father’s care.’ Cowden Clarke was not less than 
eight years older than Keats, and his account of the poet’s 
habits, of the traits of his character, of his early pursuits, 
as they fell under his notice, has all the charm of freshness 
and authenticity. According to these recollections, the early 
boyhood of the poet was not conspicuous for any precocious 
indications of intellectual power. He was noted for his 
steady diligence, ‘a most orderly scholar.’ The prizes for 
the greatest quantity of voluntary work at the half-yearly 
examinations generally fell to young Keats. He was the 
earliest at work, the last to lay it down. In the latter part 
of his time at school—says Mr. Cowden Clarke—he read 
while he ate. He exhausted the school library, consisting 
chiefly of the accounts of famous voyages and travels. Of 
Greek he knew nothing, nor was his Latin very deep. His 
favourite classic was Virgil; before he left school he had 
translated into prose a considerable portion of the ‘ Mneid.’ 
At fourteen he left the Enfield school and was apprenticed 
to Mr. Thomas Hammond, a medical practitioner residing 
at Edmonton ; but this change in his residence and pursuits 
did not sever his connexion with the kindly Clarke family. 
He delighted to walk over to Enfield to borrow books and 
enjoy a long talk with his friend Cowden Clarke, who remem- 
bered reading to him, in an arbour of the garden belonging 
to the schoolhouse, the ‘ Epithalamion’ of Spenser, and 
noticing as he read the ecstasy depicted in his face, and the 
wild exclamations of delight that continually broke from 
him. Returning home in the evening, Keats took away 
with him the first volume of the ‘ Faerie Queen.’ The poetic 
seed had fallen on most kindly soil; as Clarke says, ‘he 
‘ramped through the pages of it like a young horse turned 
‘ into a spring meadow.’ The apprenticeship with Mr. Ham- 
mond was never completed ; it would appear as if it came 
to a sudden, if not a violent, termination. Writing to his 
brother George, September 21, 1819, and speaking of the 
transmutations through which the body passes: ‘ Seven years 
‘ago it was not this hand that clenched itself against Ham- 
mond.’ From Edmonton he went to London and became a 
student of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s. It was there that Mr. 
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Henry Stephens, of whom mention has been made above, 
met with him. Cowden Clarke, too, coming to town to begin 
life—not, however, as a medical student—was soon dis- 
covered by Keats, and the young men again drew together, 
and daily became more intimate. It was not long before 
Clarke divined that the study of medicine would never gain 
the heart or enlist the energies of Keats. Though he passed 
through some of the preliminary examinations incident te- 
the profession with a facility that surprised his friends, he 
soon virtually abandoned it. One operation it is said he did 
perform, and with happy success; but the too highly wrought 
dread of failure scared his imagination, and the knife of 
the surgeon was never seen again in the poet’s hand. 

But though lost to the healing art, poetry only more de- 
cisively claimed her own child, and won the constant, 
undying allegiance of her son. Cowden Clarke, who had 
been so instrumental in kindling the glow of poetic enthu- 
siasm in his heart, was at hand to sustain and nourish it. 
Together they read Chapman’s rich and vigorous translation 
of Homer. To the good offices of the same friend he owed 
many introductions of the greatest moment to a youth like 
Keats, and formed some friendships which were severed only 
by death. It was Cowden Clarke who introduced him to 
Leigh Hunt, who records ‘the impression made upon me by 
‘the exuberant specimens of genuine though young poetry 
‘that was laid before me, and the promise of which was 
* seconded by the fine fervid countenance of the writer. We 
‘became intimate on the spot. We read and walked to- 
‘ gether, and used to write verses of an evening upon a given 
‘ subject.’ The influence of Hunt on Keats would neces- 
sarily be great. Born October 1784, Hunt was rather more 
than ten years his senior; he had greater experience of the 
world, and more extensive knowledge of men. To the young 
poet, eager, fiery, and restless, the pleasant geniality of 
Hunt’s character and manners must have been grateful and 
salutary. His hospitality, unstintingly exercised in his cot- 
tage in the Vale of Health on Hampstead Heath—cheered 
the lonely young poet, who never perhaps found a resting- 
place for the sole of his foot. The house, though humble in 
its pretensions, was decorated with works of art; not, it 
may be, so rich and splendid as would have been found in 
the houses of the great, but well suited to gratify the 
tastes of the man who felt then, as ever, that ‘a thing of 
* beauty is a joy for ever.’ Such a house, which was made a 
home to him, was restful to his unsettled heart. The host, 
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too, was yet better than his house. Hunt’s powers of con- 
versation were admittedly great and uncommon ; his know- 
ledge of literature both wide and deep; his poetical talents, 
though not of a very high order, were considerable and would 
have achieved a higher reputation for him, had not his works 
been disfigured by frequent displays of bad taste. His 
prose, however, is conspicuous for its raciness and lucidity. 
In other respects, Hunt was not a good companion for a 
young poet. His habits were desultory; he was without 
moral dignity or even bashfulness, living on the generosity 
of others. His opinions on most subjects were wholly un- 
settled; and in politics he had taken so violent a part, that 
under the oppressive laws then in force he and his brother 
had incurred two years’ imprisonment—a circumstance which 
excited the interest of the Liberal party in his favour. 

Keats addressed a sonnet to Hunt on the day of his 
liberation from prison, and soon afterwards made his per- 
sonal acquaintance, which ripened rapidly into intimacy 
and friendship. The little volume, ‘Poems by John Keats,’ 
which had been growing under his hands for some time, 
appeared early in 1817, published by C. and J. Ollier, 
and bears many signs and proofs of his affection and reve- 
rence for his friend. It was dedicated to Leigh Hunt in a 
sonnet improvised, when the last sheet was brought from 
the printer with an intimation that if a dedication were 
intended, a dedication must be at once forwarded. The 
sonnet to Leigh Hunt was the immediate answer. Nor 
was this the only mode in which he is commemorated; 
thrice he is mentioned as Libertas in its pages. The un- 
obtrusive little volume was launched into the world, as 
Cowden Clarke tells us, amid the cheers and fond anticipa- 
tions of all his circle—a body of young men of ability and 
literary promise. A sensation was expected by them; but 
never were the hopes of friends more thoroughly chilled and 
blasted. The sale, never great, soon came to an absolute 
standstill. The Olliers, publishers of the volume, replying 
to the eager, and it may be petulant, enquiries of George 
Keats, tell him, about three months after its publication, 
‘that the curiosity is satisfied, and the sale has dropped. 
‘ By far the greater number of persons who have purchased 
‘it from us have found fault with it in such plain terms 
‘that we have in many cases offered to take the book back 
‘ rather than be annoyed with the ridicule which has time 
‘ after time been showered upon it.? What effect this had 
on Keats himself we have no means of knowing; in the 
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letters collected and arranged by Mr. Buxton Forman, we 
cannot detect a single expression betraying either irritation 
or disappointment at this galling reception. 

Yet what exquisite poetry, not of mere promise only, is 
contained in that little volume thus contemptuously received ! 
The very first page of the first poem should have proclaimed 
the advent of a true poet. Though Keats was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Spenser, it is rather remarkable 
that among the poems of this volume there is only one 
avowed imitation of this poet, and that so feeble as scarcely 
to deserve mention. It is the measure of Marlow and of 
Dryden that prevails. The three Epistles to George Felton 
Mathew, to his brother George, and to Charles Cowden 
Clarke, are tentatives in the style and manner which Dryden 
had employed in his celebrated Epistles. Of these the one 
addressed to Clarke is the most interesting as well as dis- 
tinctively original. The Keats that we know in his later 
and more matured efforts is already there. Commemorating 
his obligations to his old friend, he writes :— 


‘ You first taught me all the sweets of song : 
The grand, the sweet, the terse, the free, the fine ; 
What swell’d with pathos, and what right divine ; 
Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 

And float along like birds o’er summer seas ; 

Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian tenderness ; 
Michael in arms, and more, meek Eve’s fair slenderness. 
Who read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 

Up to its climax and then dying proudly ? 

Who found for me the grandeur of the Ode, 

Growing, like Atlas, stronger from its load ?’ 


The longer poems, written in the same measure, the first 
and the last in the volume, are laden with poetic beauties of 
a high order. ‘I stood tip-toe upon a little hill,’ was the 
poem suggested—according to Leigh Hunt—by a delightful 
summer day, as Keats stood beside the gate that leads from 
the battery on Hampstead Heath into a field by Caen 
Wood :— 


‘ The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves : 
For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green.’ 


And did ever summer day elicit from poet’s fancy a more 
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apt and graceful description of a flower than is contained in 
these lines — 


‘ Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight ; 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things 
To bind them all about with tiny rings.’ 


But it is the moon, the tenderness of her light, the 
legends which surround her, that occupy the poet’s thoughts 
in the greater part of this poem. ‘Touching on some of 
these, he comes at last to the story of Cynthia and En- 
dymion ; which, notwithstanding its length, we shall present 
to our readers as a specimen of the earlier poetic powers 
of Keats. 


‘ He was a Poet, sure a lover too, 
Who stood on Latmus’ top, what time there blew 
Soft breezes from the myrtle vale below; 
And brought in faintness solemn, sweet, and slow, 
A hymn from Dian’s temple; while upswelling, 
The incense went to her own starry dwelling ; 
But though her face was clear as infants’ eyes, 
Though she stood smiling o’er the sacrifice, 
The Poet wept at her so piteous fate, 
Wept that such beauty should be desolate ; 
So in fine wrath some golden sounds he won, 
And gave meek Cynthia her Endymion. 
Queen of the wide air, thou most lovely queen 
Of all the brightness that mine eyes have seen ! 
As thou exceedest all things in thy shine, 
So every tale does this sweet tale of thine. 
O for three words of honey, that I might 
Tell but one wonder of thy bridal night! 


Where distant ships do seem to show their keels 
Phebus awhile delay’d his mighty wheels, 

And turn’d to smile upon thy bashful eyes, 

Ere he his unseen pomp would solemnize. 

The evening weather was so bright and clear, 
That men of health were of unusual cheer ; 
Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call, 

Or young Apollo on the pedestal ; 

And lovely women were as fair and warm 

As Venus looking sideways in alarm. 

The breezes were ethereal and pure, 

And crept through half-closed lattices to cure 
The languid sick ; it cooled their fevered sleep, 
And soothed them into slumbers full and deep. 
Soon they awoke clear-eyed, nor burnt with thirsting, 


Nor with hot fingers, nor with temples bursting ; 
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And springing up, they met the wond’ring sight 

Of their dear friends, nigh foolish with delight, 
Who feel their arms and breasts, and kiss and stare, 
And on their placid foreheads part the hair. 

Young men and maidens at each other gazed, 

With hands held back, and motionless, amazed 

To see the brightness in each other’s eyes ; 

And so they stood, fill’d with a sweet surprise, 
Until their tongues were loos’d in poesy. 

Therefore no lover did of anguish die: 

But the soft numbers in that moment spoken 

Made silken ties that never may be broken. 


The last poem in this volume, ‘Sleep and Poetry,’ origi- 
nated in a sleepless night passed by Keats in Hunt’s cottage 
at Hampstead, after an evening spent in high talk. He 
went to rest on a sofa in Hunt’s library, a room decorated 
with busts and prints; but instead of sleep there rose before 
him visions of the power and scope of Poesy; interrupted by 
the thought of mortality which dashes his lofty imagina- 
tions :— 

‘ Stop and consider ! life is but a day : 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit: a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown: 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil : 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing schoolboy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.’ 


And this consciousness of mortality wrings from him these 
words made so pathetic by his own early death :— 





*O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poesy ; so I may do the deed i 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. i 
Then I will pass the countries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
Taste their pure fountains. First the realm I'll pass ’ 
Of Flora, and old Pan; sleep in the grass, 

Feed upon apples red and strawberries, 
And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees.’ 


But to the dreams and fancies of the youthful poet he feels 
he must bid adieu— 


‘ Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife, 
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Of human hearts; for lo! I see afar, 

O’er sailing the blue cragginess, a car 

And steeds with streaming manes—the charioteer 
Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear : 


The visions all are fled—the car is fled 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 
A sense of real things comes doubly strong ; 
And like a muddy stream, would bear along 
My soul to nothingness; but I will strive 
Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 
The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went.’ 


Nor should we omit to notice that Keats exhibited in this 
early volume a very considerable mastery of one of the most 
difficult forms of poetry. In it we have seventeen sonnets, 
not all, indeed, of high merit, but some of singular power and 
beauty. One of them has been greatly admired—the sonnet 
which commemorates his exultation of feeling inspired by 
reading Chapman’s Homer :— 


‘Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 
It was Balboa, not Cortez, who first gazed on the mighty 
Pacific from a peak of Darien, but this mistake in no way 
interferes with the poetical merit of the sonnet. It is not 
easy to find in the whole range of our literature greater 
effect produced by simple language than that of the con- 
cluding line, 
‘Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 


The letter of Mr. Ollier, from which we have already 
quoted, tells how the little volume, full of promise and in- 
stinct with beauty, was received. It encountered the worst 
fate that can befall the work of an author. ‘ I would rather,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ be attacked than unnoticed. The worst 
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‘thing you can do to an author is to be silent as to his 
‘books.’ It is impossible to think that Keats, young, 
ardent, and sensitive, could be indifferent to the reception of 
his volume ; but he was too proud, too self-reliant, to betray 
either depression or irritation. The passage of the dis- 
carded preface to ‘Endymion,’ in which he speaks of the 
manner in which his first venture had been received, has in 
this aspect a peculiar interest of its own :— 


‘ About a twelvemonth since, I published a little book of verses it 
was read by some dozen of my friends, who liked it, and some dozen 
whom I was acquainted with, who did not. Now, when a dozen 
human beings are at words with another dozen, it becomes a matter of 
anxiety to side with one’s friends, more especially when excited thereto 
by a great love of Poetry.’ (Forman, vol. i. p. 115.) 


These words surely display no small amount of self-con- 
trol, and show that if there were disappointment it was 
merged in a higher purpose. The closing lines of the 
beautiful poem, ‘I stood tip-toe upon a little hill,’ proclaim 
how his imagination had divined the poetical possibilities of 
the legend of Endymion. To this he remained constant, 
and whatever vexations may have lurked within him, these 
are all forgotten or suppressed in the steady devotion to the 
construction of the poem, which he elaborated with amazing 
persistency, and with the mechanical regularity of a mere 
clerk. It was begun, most probably, at Carisbrooke in 
April, continued through the early summer months at Mar- 
gate, Canterbury, and other places, till in September we find 
him living in rooms at Magdalen with his friend Benjamin 
Bailey. There he completed the third book. From Oxford 
he moved to the neighbourhood of Leatherhead, and finished 
the composition of the poem at Burford Bridge, November 28. 
The winter of 1817-1818 he spent at Hampstead, carrying 
his work through the press. It was published April 1818 ; 
and thus ‘ Endymion,’ a poem of more than 4,000 lines, full 
of poetical invention, rich in glorious imagery, musical as 
Apollo’s lute, was begun, completed, and published within 
a year—an astonishing achievement. 


‘°Tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.’ 


The legend in its simplest primitive form had from an 
early time haunted his imagination: a beautiful youth, a 
shepherd on Mount Latmos in Caria, who was kissed by 
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Artemis or Diana as he lay asleep. Keats knew nothing of 
the interpretations which the philosophy of mythology would 
read into it. In a letter to Benjamin Bailey, which is all- 
important for the clear understanding of Keats’s extra- 
ordinary fertility in the construction and composition of his 
poem, he writes: ‘It [‘‘ Endymion”’] will be a test, a trial 
‘ of my powers of imagination, and chiefly of my invention— 
‘which is a rare thing indeed—by which I must make 
‘4,000 lines of one bare circumstance, and fill them with 
‘ poetry.’ The one bare circumstance he derived from Lem- 
priére’s Dictionary or Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ as he might have 
derived it from any other school book, good or bad, used 
in Mr. Clarke’s school at Enfield. This is the extent of 
his obligation to that worthless dictionary, which he was 
said by Byron, in the plenitude of his insolence and levity, 
to have versified. It was the shaping spirit of the poet’s 
imagination which supplied the rest, and built on that slight 
foundation the wondrous fabric of ‘Endymion.’ He was 
jealous, too, of any interference with the romance he was 
constructing. In the same letter to Bailey which we have 
just quoted, there occurs this notable passage: ‘I refused 
‘ to visit Shelley that I might have my own unfettered scope.’ 
Shelley spent 1817 chiefly at Great Marlow; the poem ‘ Laon 
‘and Cythna’ was written in his boat, as he floated under 
the beech groves at Bisham; while, at no great distance 
from him, Keats was in Oxford with Bailey, steadily work- 
ing during the month of September at the third book. This 
invitation, as we have seen, he refused, in order that he 
might have his own unfettered scope. No reproach of 
Shelley is, we believe, conveyed in these words; but having 
formed his scheme, having advanced as far as the third 
book in the composition of it, he seems to have feared lest 
the suggestions Shelley might have made would interfere 
with the free course of his invention, or prejudice his claim 
to originality. 

Another remark of great interest we find in a letter to 
his brothers. Keats was now at Hampstead, and had shown 
the first book of his poem to Leigh Hunt, who took ex- 
ception to it in a very narrow and captious spirit: ‘He 
‘ allows it not much merit as a whole; says it is unnatural, 
‘and made ten objections to it in the mere skimming over. 
‘ He says the conversation ’—no doubt between Endymion 
and Peona—‘ is unnatural and too high-flown for brother 
‘and sister; says it should be simple—forgetting, do ye 
‘ mind, that they were both overshadowed by a supernatural 
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* power, and of course could not speak like Francesca in the 
‘*« Rimini.” He must first prove,’ adds Keats with equal 
truth and justice, ‘ that Caliban’s poetry is unnatural. This 
‘ with me completely overturns his objections.’ We are not 
here concerned so much with the sufficient answer of Keats 
to the unworthy objections of Leigh Hunt, as with the 
pregnant conception that Endymion and Peona are ‘ over- 
‘ shadowed by a supernatural power,’ which is the key, as 
we take it, to the true interpretation of the whole poem. 
The originality of his inventive powers, the free play of his 
fancy and imagination, are finely, if not equably, displayed 
as he conducts Endymion through the various stages of his 
probationary discipline, till he is at last taken up by his 
goddess to enjoy with her the immortality to which through 
‘ Phebe his passion’ he had been raised and spiritualised. 
If ‘ Endymion ’ be a failure, as Mr. Matthew Arnold, one of 
his most genial critics, seems constrained to admit, the 
cause lay not so much in the immaturity of the poetical 
powers of Keats as in the choice of the theme. The sub- 
ject-matter was unhappy— indeed, quite impossible of suc- 
cessful treatment. But the poem notwithstanding contains 
extraordinary beauties. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 
* ever’—a line true and beautiful, and quoted even to satiety 
—is of course known to all, but there are many lines of 
equal truth and yet more musical rhythm bestrewn among 
the 4,000 lines of the poem; and in a review of the poetical 
works of Keats we claim a little space to show the truth of 
our contention. 

The scene opens on a mighty forest outspread on the 
sides of Mount Latmos, through which there ran a multi- 
tude of paths— 

‘all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of turf and slanting branches; who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 
Edg’d round with dark tree tops? through which a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue.’ 


In the middle of this pleasantness there stood a marble 
altar, round which gather troops of children, damsels, and 
shepherds, which precede the approach of the chariot with 
three steeds of dapple brown, in which is seated Endymion. 
The assembly, ranged in a circle, stand silent round the 
shrine, and the venerable priest having sacrificed to the great 
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god Pan, the chorus sings the universally admired Hymn to 
Pan—too long to be quoted here. The burden of song 
ended, 
‘ Young companies nimbly began dancing 
To the swift treble pipe, and humming string. 
Aye, those fair living forms swam heavenly 
To tunes forgotten—out of memory. 
Fair creatures! whose young children’s children bred 
Thermopyle its heroes—not yet dead, 
But in old marbles ever beautiful. 
High genitors, unconscious did they cull 
Time’s sweet first fruits.’ 


While the young thus dance on ‘shady levels, mossy fine,’ 
Endymion and the aged priest and ‘ shepherds gone in eld ’ 
discoursed upon the 
‘fragile bar 
‘That keeps us from our homes ethereal.’ 
‘ Anon they wander’d by divine converse 
Into Elysium: vying to rehearse 
Each one his own anticipated bliss.’ 


A personage, unknown to Lempriére, Tooke, and the like, 
Peona, with her ‘kind eyes—the very home and haunt of 
‘ sisterly affection,’ now appears. 


‘Her eloquence did breathe away the curse,’ 


and she leads him to her own 
‘arbour, overwove 
By many a summer's silent fingering.’ 
In this bower 


‘ Endymion was calm’d to life again. 
Opening his eyelids with a healthier brain,’ 


he bids her dismiss all fears that he will any longer pass his 
days alone and sad. 
‘So be thou cheered, sweet, 
And, if thy lute is here, softly intreat 
My soul to keep in its resolved course.’ 


Hereat Peona took her lute and sang 
‘a lay 
More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone luiling of her child ; 
And nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange.’ 


But seeing Endymion’s ‘spirit melt away and thaw’ she 
casts the lute aside and fondly presses him to reveal to her 
his mysterious secret. He now tells her how in a favourite 
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nook, in the very pride of June, he beheld a magic bed of 
dittany and poppies, where none had bloomed before, how he 
falls asleep, and 
‘ Methought I lay 
Watching the zenith, where the milky way 
Among the stars in virgin splendour pours ; 
And travelling my eye, until the doors 
Of heaven appeared to open for my flight, 
I became loth and fearful to alight 
From such high soaring by a downward glance : 
So kept me stedfast in that airy trance, 
Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 
When, presently, the stars began to glide, 
And faint away, before my eager view : 
At which I sighed that I could not pursue, 
And dropt my vision to the horizon’s verge : 
And lo! from opening clouds I saw emerge 
The loveliest moon that ever silvered o’er 
A shell for Neptune’s goblet ; she did soar 
So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 
Commingling with her argent spheres did roll 
Through clear and cloudy, even when she went 
At last into a dark and vapoury tent— 
Whereat methought, the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all were in the blue again.’ 


Endymion ‘even dares to press her very cheek against my 
‘crowned lip;’ but after a time sleep overpowers him, his 
sweet vision falls into nothing, till, waking up, he started— 
‘Ah! my sighs, my tears, 

My clenched hands; for lo! the poppies hung 

Dew-dabbled on their stalks; the ouzel sung 

A heavy ditty, and the sullen day 

Had chidden herald Hesperus away 

With leaden looks; the solitary breeze 

Blustered, and slept, and his wild self did teaze 

With wayward melancholy ; and I thought, 

Mark me, Peona! that sometimes it brought 

Faint fare-thee-wells, and sigh-shrilled adieus ! 

Away I wander’d, all the pleasant hues 

Of heaven and earth had faded.’ 


Commonest things fill him with nauseous discontent; but 
at length 


‘Time, that aged nurse, 
Rocked me to patience. Now, thank gentle heaven, 
These things, with all their comfortings, are given 
To my down-sunken hours, and with thee, 
Sweet sister, help to stem the ebbing sea 
Of weary life.’ 
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Thus he ends his strange tale, while Peona loth to answer, 
yet fearing to keep silence, breaks forth at last in lines of 
finest irony, concluding with an appeal of extraordinary 
beauty and eloquence :— 

‘Endymion ! 
Be rather in the trumpet’s mouth—anon 
Among the winds at large—that all may hearken ! 
Although, before the crystal heavens darken, 
I watch and dote upon the silver lakes 
Pictured in western cloudiness, that takes 
The semblance of gold rocks and bright gold sands, 
Islands, and creeks, and amber-fretted strands 
With horses prancing o’er them, palaces 
And towers of amethyst—would I so tease 
My pleasant days, because I could not mount 
Into those regions? The Morphean fount 
Of that fine element that visions, dreams, 
And fitful whims of sleep are made of, streams 
Into its airy channels with so subtle, 
So thin a breathing, not the spider’s shuttle, 
Circled a million times within the space 
Of a swallow’s nest-door, could delay a trace, 
A tinting of its quality : how light 
Must dreams themselves be; seeing they're more slight 
Than the mere nothing that engenders them ! 
Then wherefore sully the entrusted gem 
Of high and noble life with thoughts so sick ? 
Why pierce high-fronted honour to the quick 
For nothing but a dream ?’ 


To this appeal, Endymion makes answer and recounts to her 
the time and place of two other appearances of his goddess. 
Sitting listlessly by the margin of a fountain deep in the 
woody recesses near the matron-temple of Latona— 
‘ Behold, 

A wonder, fair as any I have told— 

The same bright face I tasted in my sleep 

Smiling in the clear well.’ 


The fair form disappears again, to reappear once more to 
torture him with renewed hope ; but promising his sister ‘ to 
‘ fashion his pilgrimage for the world’s dusky brink ’— 


He rose, faint-smiling like a star 
Through autumn mists, and took Peona’s hand. 
They stept into the boat and launch’d from land.’ 


Thus ends the first book. The thousand lines of which it 
is composed have yielded us many passages of rare beauty. 
We have been diffuse in our extracts, and yet we have 
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with difficulty refrained from further quotation. But the 
romance is only opening out its wonders and enchantments. 
Three thousand lines yet remain, which the poet, true to his 
purpose, has filled with the inventions of his imagination. 
Amazement fills our minds as he leads his hero through 
the wonders of the deep, the sea, the heavens, till Endy- 
mion’s sum of discipline is filled up and he spiritualised 
from his mortal state. The episodes in this magical history 
display the astonishing fertility of his inventive powers. 
They justify his own words, as we find them in the letter 
to Benjamin Bailey, which has already furnished us another 
striking quotation:—‘A long poem is a test of invention, 
‘ which I take to be the polestar of poetry, as Fancy is the 
‘ sails and Imagination therudder. Did our great poets ever 
‘ write short pieces? I mean in the shape of Tales. This 
‘ same invention seems, indeed, of late years to have been 
‘ forgotten as a poetical excellence.’ We doubt whether 
any poet ever surpassed Keats in this supreme gift of genius. 
But it would far exceed the most generous measure of 
quotation which might be accorded to us, if we attempted 
to give from these three remaining books of ‘Endymion’ a 
tithe of the passages which arrest attention. Beauty succeeds 
beauty with a profusion that is positively bewildering. A 
few illustrative examples only can be given. The second 
book begins with this apostrophe to the enduring interest of 
the power of love :— 
‘Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded cheat! 
Swart planet in the universe of deeds! 
Wide sea that one continuous murmur breeds 
Along the pebbled shore of memory ! 
Many old rotten-timber’d boats there be 
Upon thy vaporous bosom, magnified 
To goodly vessels; many a sail of pride 
And golden-keel’d, is left unlaunch’d and dry. 
But wherefore this? What care, though owl did fly 
About the great Athenian admiral’s mast ? 
What care, though striding Alexander past 
The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? 
Though old Ulysses tortured from his slumbers 
The glutted Cyclops, what care?—Juliet leaning 
Amid her window flowers,—sighing,—weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 
Doth more avail than these; the silver flow 
Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 
Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires.’ (Book ii. 14-35.) 
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One quotation more and we have done. It is from the 
prelude to the fourth book, in which is celebrated, though 
in one of the obscurest portions of the whole poem, the rise 
and progress of English poetry :— 


‘Oh thou hast won 
A full accomplishment! The thing is done, 
Which undone, these our latter days had risen 
On barren souls. Great Muse, thou know’st what prison 
Of flesh and bone curbs and confines and frets 
Our spirit’s wings; despondency besets 
Our pillows; and the fresh to-morrow morn 
Seems to give forth its light in very scorn 
Of our dull, uninspired, snail-paced lives. 
Long have I said, how happy he who shrives 
To thee! But then I thought on poets gone, 
And could not pray—nor can I now; so on 
I move to the end in lowliness of heart.’ 


The volume being ready for the press, a preface only was 
neeaed. That which was first drawn up was objected to 
by Reynolds and others who acted for Keats :— 


‘ Since you all agree that the thing is bad, it must be so—though I 
am not aware there is anything like Hunt in it; and if there is, it is 
my natural way, and I have something in common with Hunt. I have 
not the slightest feel of humility towards the public, or to anything in 
existence but the Eternal being, the principle of beauty, and the memory 
of great men. . . . If I write another preface, it must be done without 
thought of those people. I will think about it.’ 


This was written April 9, 1818; the day after another pre- 
face was in the hands of Reynolds :— 


‘Tam anxious you should find this preface tolerable. . . . I had an 
idea of giving no preface ; however, don’t you think this had better 
go? Oh let it! One should not be too timid of committing faults.’ 
(Forman, vol. iii. p. 143.) 


That second cast of it was, happily, adopted and printed. 
While frankly admitting the imperfection and immaturity of 
this youthful but ambitious attempt, he makes an appeal, 
almost pathetic, to critics who look with a zealous eye to the 
honour of English literature, not to be too forward to con- 
demn what they may find amiss in a poem whose faults he 
only too plainly sees. How certain critics met this modest 
yet manly appeal is too well known. 

It was written from Teignmouth, whither he had gone earlier 
in the year to be with his youngest brother, whom pulmonary 
consumption had marked for its own. There he remained till 
June, when he accompanied his friend, Charles Armitage 
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Brown, in a tour to the Lakes of England and the High- 
lands of Scotland. Some fruits of these excursions are 
found among the posthumous poems in Mr. Forman’s second 
volume ; but had they been more numerous, beautiful, and 
refreshing than they are, they would have been dearly 
bought at the price of the shattered health which he 
brought home with him. He caught a severe cold in the 
Isle of Mull. The fatigue, the chills, the damps of that 
tour were the forerunners of his fatal attacks in 1820. At 
Inverness he parted from his companion and sailed from 
Cromarty ‘in a smack’ for the Thames. After a rough 
voyage of nine days he presented himself at Hampstead 
before Mrs. Dilke, the wife of his friend, who thus de- 
scribed his appearance: ‘John Keats arrived here last 
‘night (August 19, 1818) as brown and shabby as you can 
‘imagine; scarcely any shoes left, his jacket all torn at the 
‘ back, a fur cap, a great plaid and his knapsack. I cannot 
‘ tell what he looked like.’ There was little to cheer him 
in his Hampstead home, if home it could be called. His 
brother’s health was evidently worse, and his own not ob- 
scurely threatened with the constitutional malady. Just then 
also had appeared the August number (1818) of ‘ Blackwood’s 
‘ Magazine’ with the article No. 4 of the series on the 
Cockney School, and its representative John Keats; and 
in September following the number of the ‘ Quarterly’ with 
the article on ‘Endymion,’ universally attributed to Mr. 
Gifford. These two articles have obtained an ill-favoured 
notoriety; nor would it be hard to show how well deserved 
is the odium they have since excited. We allude to them 
because of the effect which they were supposed to exercise 
on the poet. This alone gives them interest or importance. 
They serve but as a foil to such noble and manful words as 
these :— 

‘Praise or blame have but a momentary effect on the man whose 
love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic on his own 
works. My own domestic criticism has given me pain without com- 
parison beyond what “ Blackwood ” or the “ Quarterly ” could possibly 
inflict; and also, when I feel I am right, no external praise can give 
me such a glow as my own solitary re-perception and ratification of 
what is fine. J. S. [John Scott] is perfectly right in regard to the 
* slip-shod Endymion.” ‘That it is so is no fault of mine. No! though 
it may sound a little paradoxical, it is as good as I had power to make 
it by myself. Had I been nervous about its being a perfect piece, and 
with that view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would 
not have been written ; for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will 
write independently. I have written independently, without judgement. 
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I may write independently and with judgement hereafter. The genius 
of poetry must work out its own salvation in a man. It cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in 
itself. That which is created must create itself. In “Endymion” I 
leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better ac- 
quainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I 
had stayed upon the green shore and piped a silly pipe, and took tea 
and comfortable advice. I was never afraid of failure, for I would 
sooner fail than not be among the greatest.’ (Letter to Mr. Hessey, 
October 9, 1818.) 

Let us hear him again :— 

‘I am ambitious of doing the world some good; if I should be 
spared, that may be the work of maturer years—in the interval I will 
assay to reach to as high a summit in poetry as the nerve bestowed 
upon me will suffer. The faint conceptions I have of poems to come 
bring the blood frequently into my forehead. All I hope is, that I 
may not lose all interest in human affairs—that the solitary indifference 
I feel for applause, even from the finest spirits, will not blunt any 
acuteness of vision I may have. I do not think it will. I feel assured 
I should write from the mere yearning and fondness I have for the 
beautiful, even if my night’s labours should be burnt every morning, 


and no eye ever shine upon them.’ (To Mr. Woodhouse, October 27, 
1818.) 


The man who felt and wrote thus was not the man to be 
summarily crushed by mere vulgar abuse, nor of the loose 
fibre which could be ‘ snuffed out by an article,’ as Byron in 
his levity uttered. But more formidable foes than these 
were closing round him. The last days of the brother he 
so tenderly loved were beyond measure distressing. George 
and his wife were in America; his sister Fanny at school at 
a distance ; his own health he instinctively felt to be feeble 
and precarious; carking cares filled up the measure of his 
troubles; he was alone in the world, with poverty and in- 
cipient consumption as his companions. It was then that his 
constant and zealous friend, Charles Armitage Brown, offered 
him an asylum in his house at Hampstead, which, with occa- 
sional absences, became his home till consumption declared 
itself and he was sent off to Italy—too late! too late! 
But, strange as it may appear, this was the period of his 
life during which his poetical powers matured themselves in 
an astonishing manner. It was then that he wrote ‘ Hype- 
‘rion,’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘ Lamia,’ the bewitchingly 
beautiful odes to ‘The Nightingale,’ on the ‘Grecian Urn,” 
and to ‘ Psyche ’—the very flower of his poetry, the richest 
products of his genius. But, alas! weeks and months even 
of his short remaining time were wasted in the pursuit of a 
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mere will-o’-the-wisp. ‘One of my ambitions,’ he confesses 
to Bailey, ‘is to make as great a revolution in modern 
‘ dramatic writing as Kean has done in acting.’ He must 
needs be a dramatist; and Brown, who had some share in 
the construction of the tragedy ‘ Otho the Great,’ contributed 
to encourage him in this delusion. Other subjects were 
attempted, but not completed. It was a great misfortune 
to poetry that Keats ever turned aside from his true func- 
tions to waste his time and strength in a domain for which 
it would seem he had no real capacity; and literature could 
well have dispensed with the disinterring of dramas which 
should rather have remained buried and forgotten. 

But the noble life, so full of manful effort and splendid 
promise, was hastening on apace to its close. Returning to 
Hampstead on the top of the stage-coach in a cold windy 
night—February 3, 1820—he caught a severe chill. Bleed- 
ing from the lungs was the consequence, and his quick eye 
seeing the blood, he exclaimed: ‘I know its colour: it is 
‘ arterial blood; I must die.’ But the native vigour of his 
constitution would not easily yield; he soon partially recovered 
strength, and was able to write to his sister and his friends. 
How interesting is the letter which he wrote (February 16, 
1820) to Mr. Rice shortly after the attack !— 


‘How astonishingly does the chance of leaving the world impress a 
sense of its natural beauties upon us! Like poor Falstaff, though I 
do not babble, I think of green fields; I muse with the greatest 
affection on every flower I have known from my infancy: their shapes 
and colours are as new to me as if I had just created them with a 
superhuman fancy. It is because they are connected with the most 
thoughtless and the happiest moments of our lives. I have seen foreign 
flowers in hot-houses of the most beautiful nature, but I do not care a 
straw for them. The simple flowers of our spring are what I want to 
see again.’ 


Amid alternations of weakness and strength, of hope and 
despair, the ‘Lamia’ volume was actively prepared; and 
Shelley learns from Keats himself, under date August 1820, 
‘that the volume would never have seen the light but for 
‘the hope of gain.’ A great presence, however, appeared, 
when the volume entitled ‘ Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
* Agnes, and other Poems,’ issued from the press, a presence 
higher, mightier, and more enduring than the poor sinking 
poet. To it we must turn our attention, hiding from our 
eyes for a time the sufferings of its creator. 

Of the poems contained in this volume it is certain that 
* Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ was the earliest composed. 
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On April 27, 1818, Keats tells Reynolds that the ‘ Pot of 
‘ Basil’ is finished; and later on (June 10) he writes to 
Bailey, ‘I want to read you my “ Pot of Basil.”’ These 
dates settle a point of some interest. Mr. W. T. Arnold in 
his instructive introduction to his edition of the Poems of 
Keats expresses the opinion that the publication of Byron’s 
‘Beppo’ had more to do with Keats’s use of the ottava 
vima than his own direct study of the Italian poets; but 
we are compelled to differ from Mr. Arnold, for ‘ Beppo,’ 
though written at Venice in 1817, was not published in 
London till May 1818, whereas Keats, as we have seen 
above, states that his poem was already finished in the pre- 
ceding April, portions of it at an even earlier date. We 
question, too, whether he derived his metre directly from 
the study of the Italian poets ; it was most probably adopted 
from examples found in our own poets, perhaps in Fairfax. 
The story of the ‘ Pot of Basil’ is in the main Boccaccio’s ; 
but of the pathos, the purity, the tenderness of Keats’s 
‘ Isabella,’ the great Italian has nothing. There is greater 
delicacy, more refinement of feeling, in the love passages of 
this poem than we find in ‘ Endymion’ or the earlier poems. 
How tender is this third stanza, descriptive of the love of 
Lorenzo for Isabella !— 


‘ He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch 
Before the door had given her to his eyes ; 
And from her chamber window he could catch 

Her beauty farther than the falcon spies, 
And constant as her vespers would he watch, 
Because her face was turned to the same skies, 
And with sick longing all the night outwear, 
To hear her morning step upon the stair.’ 


From this tale we might give many fine passages, power- 
fully and picturesquely describing its tragic scenes—the assas- 
sination of Lorenzo by the two brothers; his appearance in a 
vision to Isabella; the consequent discovery of the body by 
Isabella and her nurse—but we must confine ourselves to 
three specially striking stanzas :-— 


‘Who hath not loitered in a green churchyard, 

And let his spirit, like a demon mole, 

Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 
To see skull, coffin bones, and funeral stole, 

Pitying each form that hungry death hath marr’d, 
And filling it once more with human soul ? 

Ah! this is holiday to what was felt 

When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt. 
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She gazed into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell. 
Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know, 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well. 
Upon the murderous spot she seemed to grow, 
Like to a native lily of the dell; 
Then with her knife all sudden she began 
To dig more fervently than misers can. 


Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies ; 
She kissed it with a lip more chill than stone, 

And put it in her bosom, where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 

Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries. 
Then ’gan she work again, nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair.’ 


It is difficult, though not important, to determine whether 
the ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ be next in order of time to the 
‘Pot of Basil.’ It falls certainly within that astonishingly 
prolific year 1819. Though it was Spenser who kindled the 
spark of poetry within his soul, the stanza of the ‘ Faerie 
‘Queen’ was but once used by him as the vehicle of his 
poetic creations. But in the ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ he makes 
ample compensation for this neglect, if we may call it neglect, 
of his first master. Of all the longer poems of Keats this 
is the most faultless in its versification and at the same time 
the most popular and generally admired. The story is 
founded on superstitions which grew round the Vigil of St. 
Agnes, according to which damsels, after certain acts of 
divination, saw in a dream their future husbands. The 
vigil falls in the very heart of winter (January 20), so pic- 
turesquely described in the first stanza :— 

‘St. Agnes’ Eve! Ah! bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the fiock in woolly fold ; 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith.’ 


Madeline, the heroine of the story, is thus introduced :— 


‘Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline ; 
The music, yearning like a god in pain, 
She scarcely heard ; her maiden eyes divine, 
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Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by—she heeded not at all; in vain 
Came many a tip-toe amorous cavalier, 
And back retir’d: not cooled by high disdain, 
But she saw not; her heart was otherwhere : 
She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year.’ 


The ‘ Endymion’ had many glowing descriptions of woman’s 
beauty and charms, but the chastened refinement and deli- 
cacy of the following description shows how Keats had 
advanced on himself :— 


‘Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon, 
Kose-bloom fell on her hands together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint ; 

She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven ;—Porphyro grew faint ; 
She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives; her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she trees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jeweis one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 
Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But does not look behind or all the charm is fled.’ 


The escape of the lovers in ‘the elfin storm’ is a weird end- 
ing of the poem :— 
‘They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side ; 
The wakeful bloodhound rose and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns; 
By one and one, the bolts full easy slide, 
The chains lie silent on the foot-worn stones; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans, 


And they are gone; ay, ages long ago, 
Those lovers fled away into the storm.’ 


. . . . . . 


The story of ‘Lamia’ was taken from a book—Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’—which, though a favourite one 
with Johnson and Byron and all lovers of quaint reading, 
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had never, as far as we know, set the brain of poet to work, 
or suggested a theme fora poem. A young man going be- 
tween Cenchreea and Corinth meets a phantasm, in the habit 
of a fair gentlewoman, who carried him home to her house 
in the suburbs of Corinth, telling him she was a Pheenician 
by birth, and promising that if he would tarry with her, all 
joys and delights should ever be with him. The young man 
yielding to her seductions lives with her for a long time, 
and at last marries her. To his wedding there came Apol- 
lonius, his former master in philosophy, who discovers her 
to be a serpent or Lamia, and that the palace and all it con- 
tained were, like the gold of Tantalus, mere illusions. Deaf 
to all her entreaties to remain silent, Apollonius denounced 
her; whereupon she and her house and all its treasures 
vanished in an instant. This is the account, slightly abridged, 
which Keats read in that book, on which he engrafted a 
poetical invention worthy of the poet of ‘Endymion.’ Ina 
letter to Reynolds * he tells him: ‘I have proceeded pretty 
‘ well with “ Lamia,” finishing the first part, which consists 
‘ of about four hundred lines. ... I have great hopes of suc- 
* cess, because I make use of my judgement more deliberately 
‘than I have yet done; but in case of failure with the 
* world, I shall find my content.’ To his brother George 
he writes (September 1819): ‘I have been reading over a 
‘ part of a short poem I have composed lately called “ Lamia,” 
‘ and I am certain there is that sort of fire in it which must 
‘take hold of people in some way—give them either plea- 
* sant or unpleasant sensations.’ t The poem, like all those 
of the volume named the ‘ Lamia’ volume, shows marks of 
the extreme care the poet had bestowed upon it. The verse, 
formed on the model of Dryden, is rich, pliable, and vigo- 
rous. The story is skilfully woven and blended together into 
a finished, perfect, and compact whole, the action moving on 
from stage to stage with irresistible progress. There is no 
trace of the fanciful exuberance and obscurity which made 
the ‘ Endymion’ so hard to follow. The description of the 
Lamia before she is transformed into a fair woman’s shape 
is singularly graphic :— 


‘ She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr’d : 





* Forman, vol. iii. p. 312. + Forman, vol. iv. p. 8. 
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And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustre with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

She seem’d at once some penanced lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire, 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar ; 

Her head was serpent, but ah! bitter sweet, 

She had a woman’s mouth, with all its pearls complete ; 
And for her eyes—what could such eyes do there, 
But weep and weep, that they were born so fair? 
As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian air. 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 
Came, as through bubbling honey, for love’s sake.’ 


Book i. 47. 


The transformation of the Lamia into a woman is described 
more wonderfully still :— 


‘ Left to herself, the serpent now began 
To change; her elfin blood in madness ran, 
Her mouth foam’d, and the grass, therewith besprent, 
Wither’d at dew so sweet and virulent ; 
Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear, 
Hot, glazed, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear, 
Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear. 
The colours all inflamed throughout her train, 
She writhed about, convulsed with scarlet pain : 
A deep volcanian yellow took the place 
Of all her milder-mooned body’s grace ; 
And, as the lava ravishes the mead, 
Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden brede ; 
Made gloom of all her frecklings, streaks and bars, 
Eclipsed her crescents, and lick’d up her stars ; 
So that, in moments few, she was undrest 
Of all her sapphires, greens, and amethyst, 
And rubious-argent: of all these bereft, 
Nothing but pain and ugliness were left. 
Still shone her crown ; that vanish’d, also she 
Melted and disappear’d as suddenly ; 
And in the air, her new voice luting soft, 
Cried “ Lycius! gentle Lycius ! ”—Borne aloft 
With the bright mists about the mountains hoar 
These words dissolved : Crete’s forests heard no more.’ 


Book i. 146. 


The second part opens with a description of Lycius and 
his bride enthroned side by side upon a couch, from which 
appears ‘unveiled the summer heaven, blue and clear be- 
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‘ twixt two marble shafts.’ Suddenly there is heard a ‘ thrill 
‘ of trumpets : ’-— 
‘ Lycius started—the sounds fled, 

But left a thought, a buzzing in his head. 

For the first time, since first he harbour’d in 

That purple-lined palace of sweet sin, 

His spirit pass’d beyond its golden bourn 
Into the noisy world almost forsworn. 
The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 
it Saw this with pain, so arguing a want 
i Of something more, more than her empery 
}} Of joys; and she began to moan and sigh 
| Because he mused beyond her, knowing well 
That but a moment’s thought is passion’s passing bell.’ 

Book ii. 27. 
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on a marriage-feast at which she must appear. Lamia con- 
sents with inward fear and agony of mind; but one condition 
she makes—Apollonius must not be invited; but at the 
magic feast prepared by the phantom bride, unbidden the 


| But Lycius, impatient to show his bride to the world, insists 
| 
philosopher appears :— 


** Fool! Fool!” repeated he, while his eyes still 
Relented not, nor moved: “ from every ill 
“ Of life have I preserved thee to this day, 
** And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey ?” 
Then Lamia breathed death-breath ; the sophist’s eye, 
Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging: she, as well 
As her weak hand could any meaning tell, 
Motion’d him to be silent; vainly so, 
He look’d and look’d again a level—No! 
“ A Serpent!” echoed he; no sooner said, 
Than with a frightful scream she vanished : 
And Lycius’ arms were empty of delight, 
As were his limbs of life, from that same night. 
On the high couch he lay !—his friends came round— 
Supported him—no pulse, or breath they found, 
And, in its marriage robe, the heavy body wound.’ 
Book ii. 295. 





Our extracts do not, and cannot, do justice to this poem. 
It is so compact, so firmly braced and knit together, that it 
becomes a matter of great difficulty to avoid disconnecting 
the whole while we select a part. 

‘Hyperion, a Fragment,’ closes this volume; a position 
which no doubt it owes to the fact that, as the advertise- 
inent states, it was printed in opposition to the wishes of 
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the author, and on the responsibility of the publishers. But 
fragment though it be, it would have created a reputation 
for any poet in any age; and yet this noble fragment was 
all but suppressed by the author himself, who was con- 
stantly reproached by critics for vanity and conceit. 

The theme had early attracted the attention of Keats. 
In the preface to ‘Endymion’ he said: ‘ I hope I have not 
‘ in too latea day touched the beautiful mythology of Greece 
‘ and dulled its brightness, for I wish to try once more before 
‘ L bid it farewell.’ The composition of ‘ Hyperion’ was taken 
up, laid aside from time to time, and finally abandoned. A 
first sketch of it was discovered and published by Lord 
Houghton in the third volume of the Memoirs of the Philo- 
biblon Society, and reprinted (1867) in the appendix to the 
amended edition of the ‘ Life and Letters.’ Though far inferior, 
as we think, to the printed poem, the comparison of the two 
will reward the care and attention of any student of poetry. 
We know how Shelley admired ‘Hyperion.’ In the letter 
which he addressed, but did not send, to the Editor of the 
‘Quarterly,’ he speaks of it ‘as written in the very highest 
‘ style of poetry.’ In one to Peacock, dated from Pisa, he 
says: ‘ “Hyperion” is certainly an astonishing piece of 
‘ writing;’ and again, to the same person, three months 
later: ‘If “Hyperion ” be not grand poetry, none has been 
‘ produced by our contemporaries.’ Byron, too, who disgraced 
himself by the levity of his remarks as long as Keats lived, 
after the death of Keats changed his tone and echoed the 
praises of ‘ Hyperion:’ ‘ His fragment of “‘ Hyperion ” seems 
‘ actually inspired by the Titans, and is sublime as Alschy- 
‘lus.’ It is difficult in expressing our deliberate opinion of 
this imposing fragment to avoid the appearance of exagge- 
ration. But since Milton no greater verse has been written 
by any English poet; the firm, massive, stately, yet musical 
swell of the diction proves itself equal to the high theme 
of the fall of the older gods. He relinquished, indeed, the 
attempt; but it was not because he could not soar and 
maintain the height of his flight till he had finished the 
poem; but here, as in ‘ Endymion,’ he had chosen a subject 
too remote from human interest, and which refused to be 
pliable even to his superb powers. 

In the rich contents of this volume we find the purest 
specimens of the lyrical powers of Keats. He had never 
before shown that this species of poetry existed in him in 
supreme measure; but the Odes ‘To a Nightingale,’ ‘On 
‘a Grecian Urn,’ ‘To Psyche ’—not to mention others— 
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prove what a lyrist he was. It excites our amazement to 
find Shelley speaking by implication contemptuously of these 
gems. The author of the ‘Ode to the Skylark’ could not, 
surely, have read the poems, when he speaks of them as 
insignificant. From the ‘ Ode toa Nightingale’ we take these 
faultless stanzas :— 


*O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 


We remember nothing more bold and original, yet more 
lovely, than these two stanzas from the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
‘Urn :’— 
‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone ; 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair ! 
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Ah! happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm, and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue.’ 


Lastly, from the ‘Ode to Psyche ’—‘ marvellous,’ as Mr. 
Ruskin truly calls it—we give this stanza :— 


‘ Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep ; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep ; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name; 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same ; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in!’ 


But we return once more and finally to the poet himself, 
The ‘Lamia’ volume was published when Keats was, so to 
speak, under sentence of death. Twice he had been attacked 
by hemorrhage from the lungs. His physician enjoined 
him to pass the winter in Italy, and it is probable that the 
volume was published with the hope of providing funds to 
meet the necessary expenses; in fact, he says as much in 
the letter to Shelley, from which we have already quoted. 
Although, however, a heartier welcome was given to this than 
to the preceding volumes of his poetry, the sale was slow. In 
the August number, 1820, of this Journal, there was an article 
on ‘ Endymion’ and the ‘ Lamia’ volume, of which it was no 
secret that Jeffrey was the author. This, we think, was the 
first distinct and favourable notice which the poetry of Keats 
received during his lifetime from any of the leading organs 
of our periodical literature. Keats himself seems to have 
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felt some pique, because no notice had been earlier taken 
of his ‘Endymion.’ With great bitterness he complained 
to George Keats that ‘ the “ Edinburgh Review ” is afraid to 
touch upon my poem.* The ‘Endymion’ and the ‘ Lamia’ 
volume are both mentioned in the heading to the article, 
though the critic refers almost exclusively to the former, 
and dismisses the merits of the other in one short para- 
graph at its end. The commendation meted out would, 
at this day, be regarded as rather cold and measured; but 
the genius of the poet and the spirit of the poetry which 
breathes ‘through its extravagance’ are generously recog- 
nised. ‘They [the works of the poet] are flushed all over 
‘ with the rich lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestrewn 
‘ with the flowers of poetry, that even while perplexed and 
‘ bewildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist 
‘the intoxication of their sweetness or to shut our hearts to 
‘the enchantments they so lavishly present.’ We question 
whether anything has ever been more justly said of ‘ Endy- 
‘mion’ than what is contained in the following words :— 
‘ We are very much indeed inclined to add, that we do not 
‘know a book which we would sooner employ as a test to 
‘ ascertain whether any one had in him a native relish for 
‘ poetry and a genuine sensibility to its intrinsic charm.’ 
This was, considering the time at which it was written, high 
praise, and could not have been otherwise than most grati- 
fying to the poet himself, if he had ever read it, which we 
see ground to question. 

But criticisms, whether in the spirit of sympathetic admi- 
ration or of malignant detraction, must, at this crisis of his 
health, have ceased either to soothe or to irritate. The 
sorrows of heart from which he suffered were too real and 
too near to admit of exultation or depression from critical 
estimates of his works. He had to endure the pangs of 
separation from many true friends of his youth and man- 
hood, and, above all, from the lady whom with a single heart 
he so passionately loved. It is pleasant to know that the 
friendship of Severn and the love of Fanny Brawne drew 
closer to him as his weakness increased. Separation from 
his betrothed, not the attacks of critics, nor the indifference 
of his contemporaries to his undying merits, was the pang 
which tortured his heart and made the prospect of death 
sometimes so dreadful. No one saw this more distinctly or 
expressed it more touchingly than the true and faithful 





* Forman, vol. iv. p, 18. 
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Joseph Severn. Im the April number of the ‘Atlantic 
‘ Monthly’ of 1863 he published an article, singularly mis- 
named by himself, ‘On the Vicissitudes of the Fame of 
‘ Keats,’ in which, among other things, he treats of the en- 
gagement of Keats and Fanny Brawne. Not that he was 
the first to speak in a becoming manner of this attachment : 
already Lord Houghton had done this in his ‘Life and 
‘ Letters’ (vol. i. p. 148). Several years after the death of 
Keats, she married; but ‘she has preserved the memory of 
‘ Keats with a sacred honour, and it is no vain assumption 
‘ that to have inspired and sustained the one passion of this 
‘ noble being has been a source of delight and earnest thank- 
‘fulness through the changes and chances of her mortal 
‘ pilgrimage.’ But Severn is yet more specific, and from his 
paper to which we have just alluded we borrow some inter- 
esting paragraphs. 


‘For more than the year I am now dwelling on, he had fostered a 
tender and enduring love for a young giri nearly of his own age; this 
love was reciprocal. It was encouraged by the sole parent of the lady, 
and the fond mother was happy in seeing her daughter so betrothed, 
and pleased that her inheritance would fall to so worthy an object as 
Keats. This was all well settled in the minds and hearts of the common 
friends of both parties, when Keats, soon after the death of his younger 
brother, unaccountably showed signs of consumption. By degrees it 
began to be deemed needful that the young poet should go to Italy, 
even to preeerve his life. This was at last accomplished, but too late.’ 

‘In Italy he always shrank from speaking in direct terms of the 
actual things that were killing him. Certainly the “ Blackwood ” 
attack was one of the least of his miseries, for he never even mentioned 
ittome. The greater trouble which was engulfing him he signified 
in a hundred ways. Was it to be wondered at that, at the time when 
the happiest life was presented to his view, when it was arranged that 
he was to marry a young person of beauty and fortune, when a little 
knot of friends who valued him saw such a future for the beloved poet, 
and he himself with generous, unselfish feeling, looked forward to it 
more delighted on their account—was it to be wondered at that, on 
the appearance of consumption, his ardent mind should have sunk into 
despair? He seemed struck down from the highest happiness to the 
lowest misery. He felt crushed at the prospect of being cut off at the 
early age of twenty-four, when the cup was at his lips, and he was 
beginning to drink that draught of delight which was to last his 
mortal life through, which would have insured him the happiness of 
home, and which was to be a barrier for him against a cold and to 
him a malignant world.’ 


Keats and Severn embarked on board the ‘ Maria Crowther,’ 
which sailed from the Thames about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Touching at Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, Keats 
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wrote to his friend Brown, with this pathetic allusion to his 
betrothed :— 

‘I think, without mentioning it, for my sake you would be a friend 
to Miss Brawne when [ am dead. You think she has many faults, 
but for my sake think she has not one. . . . The thought of leaving 
Miss Brawne is beyond everything horrible—the sense of darkness 
coming over me—I eternally see her figure eternally vanishing. Some 
of the phrases she was in the habit of using during my last nursing at 
Wentworth Place ring in my ears. Is there another life? Shall I 
awake and find all this a dream? ‘There must be; we cannot be 
created for this sort of suffering.’ (Forman, vol. iv. p. 106.) 


After a long and ‘boisterous voyage, followed by a quaran- 
tine of ten days—a terrible probation for a sufferer in an 
advanced stage of consumption—Keats and his companion 
were released from the vessel on the last day of October. 
While still detained in the harbour of Naples he wrote to 
Mrs. Brawne:—‘ I dare not fix my mind upon Fanny. I[ 
‘ have not dared to think of her. The only comfort I have 
‘had that way has been my thinking for hours together of 
‘having the knife she gave me put in a silver case; the 
‘ hair in a locket; and the pocketbook in a gold net. Show 
‘her this. I dare say no more.’ A postscript is added: 
‘ Good bye, Fanny. God bless you.’ 

There are two final letters of Keats in this collection, to 
Charles Armitage Brown, so harrowing, yet so sacred, that 
we shun dragging them again into light. 

The last of these was dated Rome, Nov. 30,1820. Hence- 
forward all the knowledge of Keats in his last hours comes 
to us from the devoted Severn in passages extracted from 
letters written by him to friends at home. It is too evident 
that the comfortless days passed on board the humble trader, 
‘Maria Crowther,’ and the wear and tear of the long quaran- 
tine, told severely on the impaired constitution of Keats, 
even after he arrived at Rome and occupied the lodgings 
which Dr. Clark, well known afterwards as Sir James Clark, 
secured for him in the Piazza di Spagna. Nor would his 
frail health permit him to use the introduction which Sir 
Thomas Lawrence gave him to Canova. In truth he seldom 
or never left the house; the only change allowed him was 
from his bed-room to his sitting-room. ‘Oh, what an account 
‘I could give you of the Bay of Naples, if I could once feel 
‘ myself a citizen of the world! I feel a spirit in my brain 
‘ would lay it forth pleasantly. Oh, what a misery it is to 
‘ have an intellect in splints!’ Thus he wrote to Mrs. Brawne 
on his arrival at Naples; but at Rome, even more than at 
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Naples, his intellect continued in splints. The fervour and 
glow of his fine style were never to be displayed in describing 
the beauties either of nature or of art. Had recovery been 
possible, ‘ the cautious thoughtfulness of earnest love,’ which 
he found in Severn, and the skill so unstintingly exercised by 
Sir James Clark, would have arrested the progress of the fell 
disease. His thoughts sometimes dwelt on Wentworth Place 
and the few happy days he had spent at the house of Mrs. 
Brawne—‘ the only time,’ as he said, ‘ when his mind was at 
‘ease.’ How prostrate must his strength have been, when 
he was unable even to read the three letters which arrived 
from Fanny Brawne! The sight of them was too much for 
him, and Severn was requested to place them in his coffin. 
The thought of recovery became painful beyond expression ; 
the hope of death, soothed by the elevating consolations of 
Jeremy Taylor which Severn read to him, was his only 
comfort. Fixing his bright, faleon eyes, which beamed with 
an unearthly brightness and penetrating steadfastness which 
could not be looked at, he would demand of Clark, ‘ How long 
‘ is this posthumous life of mine to last?’ On February 23 
the near approach of death was visible. ‘ “‘ Severn, lift me 
‘ “up—I am dying——I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened. 
‘ « Be firm, and thank God that it has come.” He gradually 
‘sank into death, that 1 still thought he slept.’ On the 
26th of February all that was mortal of John Keats was 
laid in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, a spot so retired 
and lovely that Shelley said it made one in love with death 


‘ to think one should be buried in so sweet a place. On 
° the tombstone at the head of the grave has been carved the 
‘ inscription he himself desired: ‘Here lies one whose name 
, ‘is writ in water:’ words which the love and admiration of 
4 thousands have already fondly but impressively denied, and 
14 which, in generations to come, will receive a yet more signal 
¥ refutation. 

Mr. Forman deserves great credit for the care and dili- 
» gence with which he has collected the letters of Keats. This 
: collection embraces those which Lord Houghton had _pre- 


viously published, with many additions which have rewarded 
t Mr. Forman’s indefatigable search and enquiry. It fills the 
. third and a considerable portion of the fourth volume of 


el his edition. That the epistolary style of poets is especially 
‘= I d excellent i ovel remark. The letters of 
i. 1appy and excellent is no novel remark. 1e letters o 

Gray, of Cowper, of Byron, prove and exemplify this as- 
“4 sertion. We claim this distinction also for Keats. His 


letters will always remain the best elucidations of his poems. 
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They show how they arose in his mind; the sorrows and 
difficulties amid which they were written; and they will be 
cited increasingly for the felicity, the humour, and the elo- 
quence of their style. At the conclusion of this long article 
we must not presume to make any extensive extracts; a 
very few only can be permitted. The writer of such prose 
as we exhibit in the few following lines has not wandered 
far from his noblest poetic domain. To the sister of his 
friend Reynolds he writes :— 


‘In truth, the great elements we know of are no mean comforters : 
the open sky sits upon our senses like a sapphire crown ; the air is our 
robe of state; the earth is our throne, and the sea a mighty minstrel 
playing before it—able, like David’s harp, to make such as you forget 
almost the tempest cares of life.’ (Forman, vol. iii. p. 70.) 


What noble moral purpose is expressed in these words !— 


‘I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good 
to the world. Some do it with their society ; some with their wit; 
some with their benevolence ; some with a sort of power of conferring 
pleasure and good humour on all they meet; and in a thousand ways 
all dutiful to the command of great nature. There is but one way for 
me: the road lies through application, study, and thought. I will 
pursue it.’ (Vol. iii. p. 147.) 

Gladly would we take leave of Mr. Forman with sincere 
respect for his labour of love in editing this, in every sense, 
complete edition of the poems and letters of Keats. It is 
a worthy monument raised by him to the memory of the 
poet. But one exception to our general commendation we 
must make and note. Mr. Forman published in 1877 the 
love-letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, and has included 
them in the present edition. But, in common with many 
other admirers of the poet, we regard this publication and 
republication as a violation of the duties of a biographer— 
an act of sacrilege to the memory of Keats. No man, 
surely, should know more intimately than Mr. Forman the 
abhorrence with which Keats would have viewed any such 
prostitution of the secrets of his love. As if this were not 
enough, we see while we write these words that the love- 
letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne have been sold by 
public auction. This act of desecration—for such we hold 
it to be—is evidently a consequence of the publication of 
those feverish letters which certainly never were intended to 
see the light or to be sold as curiosities. 
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Memoirs of Count Pasolini. 


Art. II.—1. Giuseppe Pasolini. Memorie raccolte da suo 
figlio. 2a Edizione. Imola: 1881. 

2. Memoirs of Count Pasolini, late President of the Senate of 
Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and abridged 


by the Dowager Countess or DatHousiz. London: 
1885. 


3. Italy, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Death 
of Victor Emmanuel in 1878. By Joun Wess Prosyn. 
London: 1884. 


ps history of Europe, during the last seventy years, 

has been constantly affected by two great popular 
movements. One of them has been prompted by the pas- 
sionate desire of the people of almost every European 
country for self-rule, the other by the anxiety of men 
of the same race and of the same language to fuse them- 
selves under a common government. These two movements 
have led to many of the struggles and to some of the vic- 
tories of the century. They have been responsible, on the 
one hand, for revolutions and for crimes, but they have 
been distinguished, on the other hand, by deeds and words 
which will not be easily forgotten. In some instances, of 
which Poland is the most conspicuous example, they have 
been extinguished by the fire and the sword; in others, of 
which Italy is the most noteworthy instance, they have 
been crowned with the palms of victory. 

There can be very little doubt that the arrangements made 
in 1815 were responsible for the great popular movements 
which thus subsequently occurred. The autocratic sove- 
reigns assembled at Vienna, sedulous to preserve peace 
by strengthening their own power, gave no heed to the 
aspirations of the people. Belgium was incorporated 
in Holland; Poland was left to the mercy of the powers 
who had divided it among themselves; Lombardy and 
Venice were allotted to Austria; and the rest of Italy was 
assigned to Austrian archdukes, the Pope, and the Nea- 
politan Bourbons. The alliance which Madame Krudener 
suggested, and which Alexander of Russia succeeded in form- 
ing, apparently made it hopeless for any people to dispute 
the will of the absolute monarchs of Europe; and, though 
peace was occasionally disturbed by popular uprisings and 
the movements of armies, the map of Europe remained un- 
altered for nearly fifteen years. 
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Four months before the great battle which enabled the 
statesmen of Europe to dictate the settlement of 1815, 
Giuseppe Pasolini dall’ Onda was born at Ravenna. He 
died at the same town in December, 1876. He thus grew 
up to manhood at a period when Italy was only ‘a geogra- 
‘ phical expression ;’ he lived to see his country a great and 
united nation. The part which he was destined to take 
in giving freedom to his fellow-countrymen will not secure 
him any very prominent place in the history of the century. 
But, if he cannot be reckoned among his country’s foremost 
men, he shared the views and enjoyed the close friendship 
of many of her leading statesmen. The friend both of Pio 
Nono and Antonelli, of Victor Emmanuel and of Cavour, 1 
he was at different periods entrusted with the confidence 
both of Pope and King. His liberal opinions, his prudent 
conduct, and his undoubted honesty gave peculiar value to | 
his counsels and his services. 
/ Such was the man whose memoir, written by his son, and 
published a few years ago at Imola, has now been trans- | 
lated into English by Lady Dalhousie. We hope that it 
may find many readers in this country. The story of the 
struggle in which Italy won her freedom is well worth tell- 
ing, and in this memoir the student will find much in- 
formation not elsewhere procurable in our own language. 
We have occasionally, indeed, in reading the book, regretted 
that its author had not made his historical narrative a little 
more full. But perhaps this circumstance was inevitable. 
A work written for Italians, relating to modern Italian 
| history, presumes, almost necessarily, an acquaintance with 
H Italian politics which no ordinary Englishman can possess. 
Anyone, however, who desires to supply the void which he 
may detect in Lady Dalhousie’s volume, may turn with 
advantage to the other work whose title we have placed at 
the head of this article. The period which Mr. Probyn 
has selected almost exactly corresponds with that which 
is covered by Count Pasolini’s life. Though Mr. Probyn 
does not pretend to have compiled an exhaustive history, 
his work may safely be recommended as an honest and 
faithful narrative of a great national revolution, and we 
shall avail ourselves of his labours, as well as those of Lady 
Dalhousie, to illustrate one or two chapters of modern 
Italian history. 
it, For more than thirty years after 1815, the arrangements 
made at Vienna were undisturbed in Italy. The risings 
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which occurred in Naples and Piedmont in 1820, and in 
the Romagna and in Modena in 1830, were stamped out by 
Austrian intervention. Thenceforward, till 1846, revolution 
seemed hopeless. Austria had proved both her capacity 
and her will to maintain authority; and the union and 
freedom of Italy seemed equally unattainable. Arbitrary 
rulers, bent on stamping out revolution and reform, are 
apt to drive reformers and republicans into secret combina- 
tions. The Neapolitan rising of 1820 was both inspired 
and sustained by the Carbonari. Some years later a young 
Italian, ‘Joseph Mazzini by name, conceived the idea of a 
‘ new association to be called Young Italy.’ Some English 
readers may have recently derived a new idea of Mazzini’s 
character from the admirable letters which he addressed to 
Mrs. Carlyle in her hour of difficulty and distress. In Mr. 
Probyn’s pages he is a ‘man of singularly pure and moral 
‘ life,’ possessing ‘a marvellous power of personal attraction 
‘and influence.’ He desired to unite all Italians in the 
common object of making their country at once free, united, 
and republican. Many Italians were ready enough to join 
hands with Mazzini; but many others, though they shared 
some of his views, dissented from a portion of his teaching, 
and distrusted his detestable, and sometimes sanguinary, 
plots. Moderate reformers themselves, they had no desire 
to replace autocracy with anarchy ; and they believed that 
all reasonable objects could be secured by milder measures 
than those which Maazzini was suggesting. Instead of a 
rising against authority and the establishment of an Italian 
republic, they advocated constitutional reforms and a fede- 
ration of Italian States. These views were developed in the 
‘Primato morale e civile degl’ Italiani’ by the Abate Vin- 
cenzo Gioberti; they were supported by Cesare Balbo in the 
‘Speranze d’ Italia;’ and they were reasserted by Massimo 
d@’Azeglio in his ‘Casi di Romagna.’ 

These and other works of the same character were rais- 
ing among educated Italians new ideas and new hopes of 
Italian unity. The future of Italy depended—so these writers 
taught—on Piedmont and Rome. The former, the best 
governed of Italian States, was the centre of Italian force ; 
the latter, both in its past and present history, was the centre 
of Italian faith. But, while the hopes of moderate re- 
formers were fixed on Rome, the condition of the Papal 
Government filled them with despair. Supported by the 
presence of Swiss troops and by the active encouragement 
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of Austria, the Pope was enabled to resist all change and 
to maintain all abuses. 


‘In Romagna,’ wrote D’Azeglio, ‘a set of wretches are maintained, 
the lowest and worst characters . . . who howl out that they are 
devoted to religion, the Pope and his government. With this cry they 
claim exemption from all restraint, and think themselves authorised 
to commit every sort of violence against those who profess different 
opinions.’ 

‘Laws,’ wrote Mr. Freeborn, the British consular agent at Rome, 
‘laws criminal and civil require reform, and this reform is pressed 
upon the Government by all classes of the people. The administra- 
tion is not good. . . . The finances are in a deplorable state... . 
The Government could not stand without the protection of Austria 
and the immediate presence of the Swiss.’ * 


Such was the state of Italy and of the Romagna in the 
concluding years of Gregory XVI. At that time Count 
Pasolini was residing on his estate at Montericco near 
Imola. Count Pasolini had inherited liberal opinions from 
his father, who had been at one time Podesta of Ravenna.’ In 
these views he had been partly confirmed by his marriage, 
in 1843, with Antonietta Bassi, a young lady of Lombardy, 
whose father held a distinguished position in Milan during 
the revolution of 1848. Like most liberal Italians, the 
Pasolinis were brooding over the evils to which the Romagna 
was a prey, and reading with avidity the works of Gioberti, 
of Balbo, and of D’Azeglio. The See of Imola was, at that 
time, filled by Cardinal Mastai, as Count Pasolini calls him, 
or (to give him his fuller name) by Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, 
who was destined soon afterwards to become Pio Nono. The 
future Pope had been a missionary in Chili; he enjoyed the 
reputation of possessing ‘ liberal and moderate opinions and 
‘ a correct judgement,’ and he had no tolerance for the mis- 


government of the Papal States, or for the reactionary policy 
of the Vatican. 


‘I cannot understand,’ to quote his own words, ‘the captiousness 
of our Government in liking to persecute the rising generation, who 
must needs breathe the air of the present century rather than that of 


* Correspondence respecting Italy. Parliamentary Papers, 184%, 
p- 16. We have used the voluminous correspondence on the affairs of 
Italy in our Parliamentary Papers to illustrate Count Pasolini’s memoir, 
as well as an excellent chapter on ‘ L’Italie et le pape Pie IX’ in the 
last volume of Guizot’s ‘Mémoires.’ Those of our readers who may 
wish for further light on the Radical side of the question should consult 
Garnier-Pagés’ ‘ Histoire de la Révolution de 1848.’ 
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the past. It would be so easy to gratify their aspirations and to win 
their love. . . . There is nothing contrary to theology, that I know of, 
in the advancement of science, industry, and art.’ 


He had already read the ‘Casi di Romagna.’ Madame 
Pasolini lent him the ‘ Speranze d’ Italia.’ Count Pasolini 
gave him the ‘ Primato morale e civile deg!’ Italiani,’ and 
enforced the moral of the work by adding that, whether 
Gioberti’s proposition for a confederation of Italian States 
was the dream of a poet or the prophecy of a sage, disorder 
in this world could be neither irremediable nor eternal. Car- 
dinal Ferretti listened and approved; he fancied ‘that he 
‘ discerned in the dark and stormy present some dawning of 
* peace and light to come.’ He could hardly have been ex- 
pected to foresee that the light which he was destined to 
kindle he was fated also to extinguish. 

On June 1, 1846, Gregory XVI. died, and Cardinal Ferretti 
was summoned to Rome to take part in the election of a 
new Pope. ‘ There is a story told of a white pigeon perching 
‘on Mastai’s carriage during his journey, and returning again 
‘after being several times driven away.’* We have more 
interest in observing that the Cardinal carried with him to 
the conclave ‘ the works of Gioberti and other books of liberal 
‘and enlightened principles, which he intended presenting 
‘to the new Pope.’ Perhaps, even after what we have said 
of these works, an English reader may fail to appreciate the 
significance of the circumstance. But its importance may 
be inferred from a despatch in which Mr. Freeborn, the 
British consular agent at Rome, announced the death of 
Gregory XVI. and the deplorable condition of the States of 
the Church. ‘If the new Pope,’ wrote Mr. Freeborn, ‘ con- 
‘ tinues extreme severity with political delinquents, and refuses 
‘all reform or improvement, the country will not remain 
‘tranquil. The works of Gioberti, Balbo, and Massimo 
‘d’Azeglio have been read with avidity.’ On the day after 
this despatch was written, after the shortest conclave since 
1572, Cardinal Ferretti was chosen Pope. The choice of the 
conclave had thus fallen on a prelate who had been reading 
liberal publications at least as eagerly as his future subjects. 


* The white pigeon reappeared a year afterwards when the Pope 
was pronouncing a benediction from the balcony of the Vatican, and 
was saluted by the crowd as an emblem of the Holy Spirit. After all, 


neither the omen nor its application was more absurd than Louis- 
Napoleon’s eagle. 
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And liberal reading led to liberal conduct. A month after 
his election the Pope granted an amnesty to political offen- 
ders. A few weeks later, in August 1846, Cardinal Gizzi, 
a prelate whose mild and conciliatory manners made him 
universally popular, was appointed Secretary of State, and 
other reforms were either granted or promised. 

Yet the new Pope, though his popularity was daily in- 
creasing, was already beset with a double danger. The 
party of Young Italy, which Mazzini had formed, was im- 
patient of a policy which was fatal to the success of its 
own views. Its members had pledged themselves to an 
Italian republic and the expulsion of the Austrians, and 
the concession of partial reforms was, of course, likely to 
satisfy some of its adherents, and so diminish its re- 
sources. There was another party in Rome, too, which 
regarded with even greater dislike the reforming policy of 
the new Pope. The Sanfedisti, or partisans of the Holy Faith, 
were equally hostile to republicanism and constitutional 
monarchy. They believed that moderate reform inevitably 
led to the extreme results which Mazzini was advocating, 
and that the true policy of the Pope lay in resisting all 
change. If they had stood alone, they would have had 
no chance of withstanding the movement which popular 
writers had initiated, and which Pio Nono was himself sup- 
porting. But their position was strengthened by the passive 
or even active support which they received from Austria. 
To Metternich a liberal Pope seemed as impossible as a 
United Italy. 

If, however, Pio Nono found that his measures were op- 
posed by the Sanfedisti at Rome, and by Metternich at 
Vienna, he soon derived fresh encouragement from the moral 
support which he received from the two great Western 
Powers. The foreign policy of France was, at that time, 
directed by M. Guizot. In England, soon after the elec- 
tion of Pio Nono, the Peel Ministry broke up, and Lord 
Palmerston resumed the seals of the Foreign Office. England 
had no diplomatic intercourse with Rome in 1846, whereas 
France had the advantage of being represented there by 
M. Rossi. There are Englishmen still alive who enjoyed 
the acquaintance of that able man; there are many other 
Englishmen who are probably familiar with the description 
of him which lives in M. Guizot’s pages. An Italian by 
birth, a Frenchman by office, a Liberal in politics and re- 
ligion, M. Rossi threw the whole weight of his influence 
into the party of Reform. In the course of 1847 his advice 
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was strengthened by the support which he derived from 
Lord Minto’s presence at Rome. Whatever differences may 
have existed between the French and English Foreign Offices 
either in Spain or elsewhere, in Italy their representatives 
pursued av uientical policy. They urged the Pope to perse- 
vere in the «>:rse of moderate reform ; they helped him to 
resist the pressure of Prince Metternich and the Sanfedisti. 

Encouragement of this sort Pio Nono already required. 
The roar of the Radicals on the one hand, the threats of 
the Sanfedisti on the other, filled the Pope’s mind with 
vague apprehensions. The ecclesiastics by whom he was 
surrounded joined with Austria in opposing reform. Car- 
dinal Gizzi, finding his authority decreasing, pressed his 
resignation on his master; and Pio Nono, destitute of 
suitable advisers, and harassed with anxiety and doubt, 
recollected the conversations which he had enjoyed with 
Count Pasolini in Imola, and, in the beginning of 1847, 
begged his old friend to come and help him in Rome. 

One result of Pasolini’s presence was to confirm Pio Nono 
in his determination to form a State Council of persons 
nominated by himself, but popular in their own neighbour- 
hood. Pasolini was naturally selected as Councillor for 
Ravenna. But this measure, which was received with ex- 
traordinary rejoicings in the first instance, went but a little 
way to satisfy real reformers. The Council, originated in 
April 1847, did not assemble till the following autumn, 
und, in the interval, riots in the provinces increased the 
Pope’s anxiety, and induced Metternich to strengthen the 
Austrian garrison at Ferrara. The anniversary of the Pope’s 
amnesty, moreover, became an occasion for disorder; and the 
Pope, constrained in consequence to prohibit public meetings, 
lost some of his popularity. 

Unluckily, too, when the Council met, it proved powerless 
for good. Its members, indeed, displayed a conscientious 
diligence. Pasolini himself undertook to report on the 
administration of the provincial hydraulic works, on house 
taxes and direct taxes, on government arrangements for the 
general business of the country, on the condition of the 
ports, and on the regulation of shores and embankments. 
But these Herculean labours produced no results. The 
Council, as Pasolini himself soon found, was ‘ neither an 
‘advising nor a legislative body, and therefore radically 
‘ defective.’ 

In truth, it was impossible for any council to do anything. 
Between the Council and the Pope stood the Ministry ; and, 
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till the spring of 1848, the Ministers were all ecclesiastics. 
M. Rossi had already traced the causes of misrule to the 
exclusive character of the Government, and had urged the 
Pope, in the preceding July, to admit at least two laymen 
to his Cabinet. The events, which rapidly succeeded one 
another in 1848, forced the Pope partially to yield. In the 
first days of January, disturbances broke out at Milan. 
About the same time the people rose in Sicily, defeated the 
royal troops, and insisted on obtaining the Constitution of 
1812. At the end of January insurrection was only avoided in 
Naples by the promise of a similar concession; in the suc- 
ceeding month the Piedmontese, following the prevailing 
example, demanded and obtained representative institutions ; 
while in Rome, as in all Italy, the people, almost wild with 
excitement, shouted approval of the reforms which had 
already been granted, and clamoured for other similar 
measures. 

It was in the midst of this prevailing agitation that the 
Pope took a tardy and tentative step towards realising the 
policy which both France and England were pressing on 
him. He appointed Prince Gabrielli, a military man, Mi- 
nister at War. The appointment gave universal satisfac- 
tion. The Romans regarded it much as Pio Nono himself 
regarded it. ‘Ebbene, Signor Conte,’ so he said to M. 
Rossi, ‘I elemento laico é introdotto.” It was no doubt 
something to introduce the lay element into the Papal 
Ministry. But M. Rossi saw at once that the tentative 
measure would go a very little way. ‘J’espére encore,’ so 
he replied to the Pope, ‘que la premiére suffira; mais elle 
‘ suffira surtout si on sait bien qu’au besoin la seconde ne 
‘manquerait pas. Il faut au moins trois ministres laiques.’ 
A few days’ experience confirmed the truth of M. Rossi’s 
opinion. Early in February the people, learning or suspect- 
ing that the Ministers intended to thwart the Pope’s action, 
gathered in the Corso and clamoured for the downfall of 
the Government. Pio Nono, yielding to the uproar, decided 
on adopting M. Rossi’s advice, and on at once appointing 
three laymen to the Ministry; and he named, among the 
three, his old friend Count Pasolini to the department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Pasolini entered on his task with some hesitation. He 
felt from the first that the heterogeneous elements of which 
the Cabinet was composed threatened its stability ; while, 
though he retained his high opinion of Pio Nono’s character, 
he was already a little doubtful of his master’s vigour. 
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Events, moreover, moving at railway speed, fanned the 
excitement of the populace and increased the difficulties of 
the Government. The revolution in France and the flight 
of Louis-Philippe and M. Guizot were rapidly succeeded by 
popular uprisings throughout Europe. Prince Metternich 
was forced to fly from Vienna; the Austrians were driven 
from Venice, and the Lombards, rising against the garrison, 
maintained for six days the memorable struggle in the streets 
of Milan which forced Radetzky towards the end of March 
to withdraw into the Quadrilateral. These grave events 
produced fresh excitement in Rome; and Pio Nono, sur- 
prised to find that the concessions which he had already 
made were leading to fresh demands, lamented the ingrati- 
tude of his subjects and the disappointment of his expecta- 
tions. On Pasolini’s strong remonstrance, he was induced 
at the beginning of March to reconstitute his Ministry. 
Cardinal Bofondi was succeeded as President of the Council 
by Cardinal Antonelli. At Pasolini’s suggestion a young 
statesman, Marco Minghetti, one of the most capable of 
Italian Ministers, was admitted to the Cabinet. The lay 
element, as Mr. Probyn has pointed out, actually prepon- 
derated in the reconstituted Ministry. But these conces- 
sions, which would have satisfied popular expectation in 
January, passed almost without notice in March. The people 
in January had demanded men; in March they were asking 
for measures, and for the sternest of all measures—war. 


‘When the news of the revolution in Vienna was published in Rome 
on March 21, a great tumult arose. The bells rang loud peals. The 
Austrian colours were hauled down and burned in the Piazza del 
Popolo, to the cry of “ Italy, Italy for ever!” The Government... 
determined to form an army . . . and began to enter volunteers, of 
whom Colonel Ferrari was to be commandant. To the banners of all 
the Pontifical troops they added the national tricolor, and the Pied- 
montese general, Giovanni Durando, was chosen commander-in-chief 
of the whole army. . . . All Rome, intoxicated with joy, rang with 
the clash of arms and the music of warlike songs. The Pope and the 
religious congregations presented large gifts for Italy. . . . More than 
12,000 volunteers went out from the States of the Church, among 
whom were two of the Pope’s nephews . . . and the Pope blessed 
them all as brave defenders of the Roman territory. . . . General 
Durando reported the extreme ardour of his volunteers to cross the 
Po in order to commence offensive operations.’ 


In the opinion of Pio Nono’s Ministry, only one course 
was possible under these circumstances. When Papal volun- 
teers, blessed by the Pope, were marching under the Italian 
tricolor to the Po, the die was practically cast, and, for 
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good or for evil, war seemed inevitable. But, while his 
ministers were urging war, the Pope was waiting for more 
news. While ministers were pressing for a decision, the 
Pope was professing a desire to be guided by circum- 
stances; and so, while Austria was striving to gain time, 
and Radetzky was reorganising his beaten army, the Papal 
troops remained stationary at Ferrara, and failed to throw 
into the balance the additional weight which might have 
turned the scale.* 

Towards the end of April the Ministry learned that the 
Pope intended to deliver an allocution on the war, and 
addressed to the Pontiff along State paper on the subject. 
The Pope, by an odd reasoning, they argued had to decide 
the matter as Head of the Church and Head of the State. 
As Head of the Church they left him to be guided by the 
inspiration of God. As Head of the State they declared 
‘ war to be, at this juncture, the least of possible evils, and 
‘ the only means of restoring to troubled Italy that natural 
‘ and lasting peace which is the attribute of a justly acquired 
‘ nationality; ’ and, in laying the declaration before the Pope, 
* they intimated that they would resign if he declared him- 
‘ self against war.’ 

This attitude of the Ministry placed Pio Nono in great 
embarrassment. He could not afford to part from his 
advisers, and he could not bring himself to plunge into the 
whirlpool of war. He urged Count Pasolini to fear nothing; 
he promised that his ministers should be satisfied by his 
policy, and he proceeded to draw up the allocution, on 
which he was determined, ‘in Latin of such involved con- 
‘ struction that at first no one could understand the sen- 
‘tences.’ But one sentence soon became plain enough to 
all who read it. War with Austria the Pope declared to 
be ‘abhorrent from our counsels,’ and Count Pasolini and 
his colleagues, on realising the full meaning of this fatal 
declaration, at once resigned office. 

The history of the next few days is not creditable to Pio 
Nono. He professed distress and astonishment at the in- 
terpretation which ministers had put on his words. He 
declared that since the Romans did not understand Latin, 
he must speak Italian; and he induced his ministers to 


* As a matter of fact, General Durando at last crossed the Po on 
his own responsibility. But the movement was disavowed by the 
Pope, and the troops declared rebels. See the Correspondence relating 
to the affairs of Italy, Part II. p. 421. 
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remain at their posts by promising a new clearer and 
more satisfactory utterance. If Count Pasolini be not mis- 
informed, he actually wrote a paper declaring that though 
he could not make war as Pontiff, he could not decline to 
assist his subjects as Prince; and he sent twice for the 
proof-sheets to show the draft of this paper to Count 
Pasolini. But the proofs never came. A stronger hand 
than that of Pio Nono undertook the work of revising them. 
Cardinal Antonelli, intercepting the document, corrected it 
in his own way; and Pasolini and M. Minghetti, finding the 
Pope still opposed to war, insisted on retiring from the 
administration. 

The Pope’s allocution—the fatal allocution, as the friends 
of Italy called it—justified and explained the step. The 
determination of the Pope to take no part in the war not 
merely paralysed the Papal contingent, but it withdrew 
from the Italian cause the moral support of the Pope’s 
assistance. The Austrian ambassador, well aware of the 
consequences, said almost openly of his Holiness, ‘ We have 
‘caught him now;’ and, in fact, Radetzky was enabled, 
soon afterwards, to strike the blow which restored Austrian 
authority to Lombardy for another eleven years. The 
Ministry itself rapidly dispersed. Cardinal Antonelli, who 
was succeeded by Count Mamiami, remained, indeed, at 
Rome. But M. Minghetti passed to the Piedmontese camp, 
and took his place in the ranks of the Piedmontese army, 
while Count Pasolini shortly afterwards moved to Flo- 
rence, ‘ whence he anxiously watched the progress of Roman 
‘ affairs.’ They were by no means happy. Count Mamiami 
held the reins of government, but he did not enjoy the 
Pope’s confidence. Irresolute and vacillating as usual, 
surrounded by advisers whom he did not trust, Pio Nono 
again turned to his old friend, and sent message after mes- 
sage urging Count Pasolini to return to Rome. The Count 
came, and obtained from the Pope authority to entrust 
M. Minghetti with the formation of a ministry. M. Min- 
ghetti had a plain answer. 


‘ The dark and heavy question in my eyes is that of the war. Why 
have we stumbled? Because, when we wished for war, and had pro- 
moted it with all our strength, the Pope deemed fit, as a conscientious 
duty, solemnly to protest against it. In consequence of his act we 
drew back, and all Italy knows it. Now, is the mind of his Holiness 
changed on this subject? Is the allocution still in force? or has it 
been with equal solemnity annulled? Can the Ministry oppose Austria 
openly and freely? Yes or no? ‘This is the question. If we have 
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to resume the reins of government under similar conditions to those 
in which we gave them up on May 1, I answer that my honour and 
my conscience forbid me to accept.’ 


For one moment it seemed possible that the Pope 
might yield. On July 14, two days after that on which 
M. Minghetti was writing his letter, the Austrians under 
Prince Lichtenstein crossed the Po and occupied Ferrara. 
The Pope told Count Pasolini that ‘the question was ob- 
‘ viously changed if the facts of Ferrara constituted a real 
‘aggression, and that he desired to defend himself. I 
‘ encouraged him in this sense, entreating him . . . to call 
‘ his people to arms in defence of their country. I told him 
‘ that this is the right moment to make war.’ But the Count’s 
resolute advice was followed, as usual, by irresolute action. 
The Pope declined to do anything without enquiring into the 
facts; and Prince Lichtenstein afforded him an excuse for 
inaction by withdrawing from Ferrara. The Roman Cham- 
bers called for war; the mob of Rome clamoured for war, 
and Pio Nono had no answer for mob or Chambers but to 
invoke the benediction of God on the cause of Italy. 

And, in fact, the Pope in July had other reasons for 
refusing war than those which had weighed with him in 
February. In the interval a counter-revolution in Naples 
had enabled the King to withdraw his Neapolitan troops 
from the north. Piedmont and Lombardy alone stood in 
arms against the Austrian battalions, and on the field of 
Custozza proved no match for Marshal Radetzky’s soldiers. 
The Papal forces would have no longer been able to influ- 
ence the result, even if they had been tardily authorised 
to take part in the campaign. Yet the Pope had to do 
something ; his Ministry enjoyed neither his own confidence 
nor that of his people; and, on Count Pasolini’s advice, he 
decided on asking M. Rossi to form a ministry. M. Rossi 
undertook the task. But the Sanfedisti complained that 
his wife was a Protestant, that he was a member of the 
French Academy, and that some of his works were in the 
Index. Attacked by the press, ill-supported by the Pope, 
M. Rossi abandoned, for a time, the duty which had been 
entrusted to him. Two months afterwards, however, in 
September, amidst the increasing difficulties of the situa- 
tion, he was persuaded to resume the work and form his 
ill-fated ministry. 

The administration of M. Rossi was terminated on No- 
vember 15 by the assassination of the minister in the Palace 
of the Legislature; and with his murder the last hope of 
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forming constitutional government in Rome was extin- 
guished. 


‘As the news of the assassination spread, the city seemed over- 
whelmed with terror, though some misguided men rejoiced in the 
crime. . . . The Pope had lost confidence in those around him, and 
became more than ever inclined to leave Rome. On the night of 
November 24, 1848, he quitted the city dressed as a simple priest, 
and went to Mola di Gaeta, where he took up his residence under the 
protection and in the territory of King Ferdinand of Naples.’ 


Rome deserted by its Pontiff fell into the hands of the 
Republicans. A constituent assembly, elected in defiance 
of the Pope’s brief, assembled in February 1849, declared 
the Papacy to be fallen in fact and in right, and established 
a Roman Republic. The Roman Republic, a few menths 
afterwards, was terminated by French intervention. 

Thus, in the spring of 1849, the visions of a free and 
united Italy, which had cheered and dazzled Italians in the 
spring of 1848, had faded into nothingness. Austria had 
re-established her grip on Lombardy; Bomba had resumed 
his brutal sway in Naples; the Pope, restored to power by 
French bayonets, was pursuing, on Austrian advice, an auto- 
cratic policy; and even Piedmont, crushed by Custozza 
and Novara and the losses and the burdens of a fruitless 
war, was incapacitated from striking a fresh blow in the 
Italian cause. Venice alone, under the guidance of her 
great statesman, Daniele Manin, still held out against the 
Austrians ; and, before the summer had closed, Venice was 
forced to yield in the unequal contest. The men who had 
gathered round Pio Nono in 1847 were scattered throughout 
Italy, and Pasolini retired to a villa near Florence, which 
was always open to ‘honourable and generous Italians.’ 
There, in 1856, he received Lord Minto and Lord Russell. 

‘Lord Minto and Lord J. Russell are here in Florence,’ so he wrote 
to M. Minghetti. ‘The former is enthusiastic tor Italy, though I know 
not whether his views are clear, or whether he is likely to find out the 


truth. Lord J. Russell is very different, but I am not able to tell you 
anything of him as yet.’ 


Ten days later, he again wrote to M. Minghetti, urgin 
him to call on the English minister. 


y 
ho) 


‘Iam anxious you should see him. Many politicians are buzzing 
about him ; but, after all their talk, my belief is that he has made up 
his mind there is nothing to be done. Minto is not of the same 
opinion. It must be remembered that the Italian question has become 
popular in England, and, supposing it served to bring on a ministerial 
crisis, the popularity of it would be enormously increased.’ 
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We shall have occasion, later on, to trace the further 
developement of Lord J. Russell’s opinion on the Italian 
question. In 1856 he was, at least, right in concluding 
that nothing was to be done in central Italy. The hopes 
of the Italians were fixed not on Rome but on Piedmont ; 
and Lady Dalhousie’s volume, from 1848 to 1860, has rather 
a personal than a political interest. 

It is probably unnecessary to trace the history of Piedmont 
during this period with the same minuteness with which we 
have followed the policy of the Vatican from 1846 to 1848. 
The latter is almost unknown to English readers ; the former, 
in its salient features at any rate, is understood in this 
country. And there are few passages in modern European 
history which deserve more attention from the historical 
student. In May 1849, Piedmont, apparently crushed by 
disaster, opened, under a new sovereign and a new minister, 
a new page in her annals. Happily for her fortunes, the 
sovereign was Victor Emmanuel, whom Italy still remembers 
as the honest king. The minister was D’Azeglio, the 
author of the ‘ Casi di Romagna.’ 

D’Azeglio had not been a year in office when he decided 
on ‘ abolishing the special ecclesiastical jurisdiction to which 
* the clergy were alone amenable both in civil and criminal 
* cases.’ 


‘ The law was passed, but it aroused such fierce hostility on the part 
of a large section of the clergy that, when Santa Rosa, the Minister 
of Commerce, died soon after, he was refused the last sacraments. . . 
The vacant portfolio was offered by D’Azeglio to Count Cavour with 
the approbation of the King, who shrewdly remarked with a smile to 
his Prime Minister, ‘‘ Look out what you are doing; Cavour will soon 
“ be master of you all.”’ 


The prediction proved the acuteness of Victor Emmanuel’s 
vision. In November 1852 fresh ecclesiastical legislation 
produced another ministerial crisis. D’Azeglio fell; and, 
after a fruitless attempt to form a Conservative Ministry 
under Balbo, Cavour became Prime Minister. 

Cavour—we are summarising Mr. Probyn’s account— 


‘set himself at once to carry out financial, military, and ecclesiastical 
reforms. The war had cost Piedmont about 300,000,000 francs, The 
interest on her debt before the war was about 5,000,000 francs; it had 
risen to about 30,000,000 francs. Her population was about 5,000,000, 
her resources limited and but little developed, her yearly expenditure 
nearly doubled. Cavour built his whole financial system on a free- 
trade basis, of which he was an avowed advocate. He concluded 
commercial treaties of a very liberal character with England, Belgium, 
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Holland, Switzerland, and France; nor did he hesitate to act on the 
principle that the best way to meet hostile tariffs was by free-trade 
legislation. While pursuing his policy of fiscal reform he favoured in 
every way the spirit of individual and associated enterprise. He 
pushed on the railway communication of the kingdom. He was 
already in consultation with eminent engineers touching the project 
of a tunnel under the Mont Cenis. He aided national enterprise by 
lowering the duties on articles of first necessity to manufacturers and 
agriculturists. He favoured the commercial marine by the repeal of 
antiquated restrictions. His commercial treaties were framed with the 
object of obtaining the freest intercourse with other countries. The 
more free that intercourse the better he was pleased. Military reform 
was left to the Minister of War, General La Marmora, who proved 
himself an organiser and administrator of no ordinary skill. Eccle- 
siastical reforms offered a yet harder task, which was not less reso- 
lutely undertaken and performed. The special privileges of ecclesiastics 
were finally abolished, and the clergy, like all other citizens, were made 
amenable to the ordinary tribunals. Civil marriage was established, 
mendicant and other orders were suppressed, or their numbers lessened. 
A special fund was created out of the revenues of the orders abolished, 
and was employed for the benefit of the parochial clergy, of those 
engaged in education, and other religious bodies who were rendering 
really useful service.’ 


Such was the outline of the domestic legislation of this 
great minister. His foreign policy was even more remark- 
able. It perhaps is open to the criticism of selfishness. 
Italy, and Italy alone, was its object. It was for the sake 
of Italy that he involved his country in the dangers and in 
the glories of the Crimean war. It was with the object of 
bringing the case of Italy before the Great Powers that he 
took his seat in the Congress of Paris. It was with the 
hope of securing the aid of France that he favoured the 
marriage of Princess Clotilde with Prince Napoleon. While 
the negotiations for the marriage were in progress, Pasolini 
happened to pay a visit to Turin, when he was intro- 
duced to Cavour at La Marmora’s table. Pasolini had 
lived so long in quiet retirement at Florence and Ravenna 
that he had no idea that a wide and rapid ‘ political 
‘movement ’ was spreading and maturing in the heart of 
Italy. He felt, so his son tells us, like a man ‘suddenl 
‘ awakened to the sight of the avalanche ready to fall upon 
* him,’ when Cavour, as he sat down opposite to him, said,‘ Now 
‘we have it; the marriage has been made on purpose. We 
“make sure of aid from France, and all Italy is ripe for 
‘ revolution.’ A few months afterwards Napoleon ILI. was 
making his memorable new year’s speech to the Austrian 
Ambassador, and Victor Emmanuel was greeting his Parlia- 
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ment with the significant sentences: ‘Our country, though 
‘ small in territory, has acquired credit in the councils of 
‘ Europe, because it is great by the ideas it represents and by 
‘the sympathies it inspires. This state of things is not 
‘ devoid of perils, for while we respect treaties we are not 
‘ insensible to the ery of grief which comes up to us from 
‘so many parts of Italy.’ A few months later still Magenta 
and Solferino had liberated Lombardy, while the Treaty of 
Villafranca had arrested the Franco-Italian battalions in the 
moment of their victory. 

Pasolini met Cavour at Turin after the signature of the 
treaty. He was ‘overflowing with rage against Louis 
‘Napoleon. ... ‘ Was he tired, or was it too hot for 
‘ “him?” he roared, throwing the inkstand violently aside.’ 
His annoyance was so great that, as Mr. Probyn reminds us, 
he retired from office, and was succeeded by La Marmora. 
The terms of the treaty justified his annoyance. Of all the 
benefits which the war had secured, nothing was left to 
Italy but a liberated Lombardy. Central Italy had shaken 
off the domination of Pope and Grand Duke, and Central 
Italy was to be restored to its old masters. Venice and 
Milan ‘had been linked together in all the changes, hopes, 
‘and trials of the last sixty years,’ and Venice was ‘ left 
‘beneath the dominion of the foreigner. No Milanese, 
‘ indeed no Italian, desired any settlement of Italy that did 
‘ not include within it the freedom of Venice.’ 

The feeling which was thus aroused in Italy and elsewhere 
was so strong that Napoleon had partially to give way. He 


‘made it clearly understood that he would not by force restore the 
rulers of Tuscany, Modena, and the Roman Legations, nor would he 
allow others to use force for that purpose. The matter was to be left 
to the free choice of the citizens of those States. . . . Each of these 
provinces proceeded to elect representative assemblies which voted 
with complete unanimity against the restoration of their old rulers, 
and in favour of union with Piedmont and Lombardy. .. . The 
Emperor of the French tried in vain to persuade them that it would 
be best to restore the old rulers. In London, the Cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston declared very decidedly in favour of carrying out the 
wishes so clearly expressed by the populations of Central Italy.’ 


Northern and Central Italy were thus incorporated in one 
kingdom under the constitutional rule of Victor Emmanuel. 
Cavour returned to office, and Italians understood that they 
owed as much to the moral support which they had received 
from the English Cabinet as to the active intervention of the 
Emperor of the French. We have no space to describe, in 
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this article, the negotiations which transferred Savoy and 
Nice from Piedmont to France, or the victorious campaign 
in which Garibaldi conquered the Two Sicilies for the 
kingdom of Italy. We are anxious to pass on from circum- 
stances with which most Englishmen are familiar, to pas- 
sages in Pasolini’s memoir with which English readers are 
less generally acquainted. In March 1860, Pasolini was 
nominated to the Senate, of which he became at once Vice- 
President, and later on in the same year, on the resignation 
of D’Azeglio, he was selected as Governor of Milan. 

Pasolini remained at Milan from the autumn of 1860 to 
the spring of 1862; and there is ample evidence in Lady 
Dalhousie’s pages that his administration was both popular 
and efficient. During this period, Italy lost the great states- 
man who, with a short interval, had conducted her govern- 
ment for eleven years. Cavour is universally recognised as 
one of the few great statesmen and diplomatists which the 
nineteenth century has produced. His power may perhaps 
be seen by comparing the stability of his administration 
with the instability of his successors. Cavour was succeeded 
by Ricasoli; in nine months Ricasoli was replaced by Ratazzi; 
in eight months more Ratazzi gave way to Farini; Farini’s 
ill-health led to the ministry of Minghetti; Minghetti was 
succeeded by La Marmora; La Marmora by Ricasoli. All 
these changes took place within five years of the death of 
the great statesman who had maintained his position in 
almost undisputed supremacy for more than twice that 
period. 

The formation of Farini’s ministry in the autumn of 1862 
had a marked effect on Pasolini’s fortunes. Farini is now 
chiefly known to English readers as the historian whose 
work has been translated into English by Mr. Gladstone. 
Years before, in 1848, he had received his first employ- 
ment in the Papal ministry at Pasolini’s suggestion. As 
Prime Minister he placed his old friend and colleague at 
the head of the Italian Foreign Office. Mr. Probyn says 
that Pasolini ‘had but little inclination for the official work 
‘of a minister.’ He certainly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, which Farini’s retirement afforded him, of escaping 
from his duties. But in the few months during which he 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, he displayed a great, 
perhaps too great, activity. It was his ambition, to quote 
his own words, ‘to continue the policy of Count Cavour,’ 
and he certainly dealt with every European question from 
an exclusively Italian standpoint. At the very commence- 
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ment of his administration he assured Prince Bismarck 
that, in the event of war between Prussia and Austria, 
‘there need be no doubt of Italy, for she would always 
‘side with the enemies of Austria.’ The same considera- 
tion induced him to maintain the strict alliance between 
Italy and the two great Western Powers. The same con- 
sideration led him in March 1863 to send Count Arese on 
a special mission to Paris to offer the help of Italy in a 
war with Austria, for the cause of Poland, and to urge 
‘ the Emperor to decide on some operation to be conducted 
‘in conjunction with Italy.’ The negotiations which in 
consequence took place will be found detailed in Count 
Pasolini’s pages. Their history seems to us to afford an 
instructive lesson. The increased power which the events 
of 1859 and 1860 had given to Italy had removed an old 
danger, and produced a new one. The chronic revolutions 
in Lombardy, in the Legations, and in the Two Sicilies, 
had ceased ; but Italy, conscious of her greater weight and 
disappointed hopes, was ready to convulse a continent in 
war for any object which might facilitate the conquest of 
Venetia. 

This characteristic of Italian politics was not terminated 
by the illness of Farini and the retirement of Pasolini. M. 
Minghetti, who succeeded to the first place in the Italian 
ministry, pursued the policy of his predecessor. The times 
seemed ripe for further changes in the map of Europe. 
Poland was again engaged in a death-struggle for freedom. 
Russia and Prussia were agreed in putting down the re- 
bellion ; and the Western Powers were vainly endeavouring 
by diplomatic measures to secure terms for the Poles. 
Napoleon was reviving his favourite idea of a European 
Congress, and Italy saw to her consternation that there was 
some possibility of her exclusion from a congress summoned 
to revise a treaty (that of Vienna) in which she had no part. 
M. Minghetti consequently decided on sending a special 
mission to Paris and London, and, in order to give the 
mission special weight, to entrust it to Pasolini, the ex- 
Foreign Minister. Pasolini was not only instructed to urge 
that Italy should take part in any congress which might 
be held: he was also authorised to promise, if war were 
decided on, Italian aid. As the price of her assistance, she 
was to receive Venetia in exchange for the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, which it was thought the Turks might be induced 
to concede to Austria. 


Pasolini reached London towards the end of July 1863.. 
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He found that neither Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, 
nor Lord Russell, the Foreign Secretary, believed ‘in the proba- 
‘ bility either of the congress or of a war.’ Lord Palmerston, 
indeed, ‘had no repugnance to the idea of war,’ but he 
‘thought there should be no war for Venetia unless Italy 
‘ could carry it through single-handed ; “ otherwise,” said he, 
‘ «the Emperor, who had already obtained Nice, would be sure 
* “to ask you for something more.”’ Lord Russell, on the con- 
trary, though ‘ averse from war, gave his opinion that within 
‘two or three years some expedient would be found for 
‘ restoring Venice to Italy.’ He told a friend that he would 
not ‘ object to let Austria herself take Poland, provided she 
* would leave Italy wholly free.’ 

From London, at M. Minghetti’s desire, Pasolini went 
to Paris. He found the Emperor ‘ affable and very commu- 
‘ nicative ;’ ‘ disgusted with Austria,’ but avoiding a quarrel ; 
disinclined to ‘meddle with the Roman question;’ and 
‘perhaps not sorry for our difficulty about Venetia, which 
* keeps us somewhat dependent upon France.’ 


‘ This Emperor, full of uncertainties, will not move or settle anything. 
He is like a man standing motionless in the dark for fear of knocking 
his head against a post.’ 


Yet, before many months were over, Napoleon felt himself 
forced forward. ‘Alienated from England, and fearing lest 
‘Italy, in her impatience to obtain possession of Venice, 
‘might attempt some rash enterprise,’ he resumed his 
favourite project for a congress in Paris. The proposal was 
at once accepted by Italy and Rome. It was rejected by 
England ‘ so uncourteously and contemptuously as to induce 
‘the other powers to decline.’ But the English refusal did 
not at once divert the Emperor from his purpose. He 
thought that Pasolini should return to London, should ‘ sound 
‘ Palmerston once more, in order to ascertain, although he 
‘ declines the congress, whether he will enter into the com- 
‘ bination’ which Italy desired for the liberation of Venetia. 
Sorely against his will, Pasolini accordingly returned to 
London in December 1863. At that time a new question, that 
of Denmark, was disturbing the peace of Europe. The Danish 
difficulty was drawing the Cabinets of London and Paris a 
little closer to each other. But, while the Emperor was think- 
ing chiefly of Poland, England was mainly occupied with Den- 
mark ; and Italy, though acting with the two great Western 
Powers, cared for Venice and Venice alone. 


‘« Pasolini’s word is general war for general remedy,” so said the 
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English politicians, and it was substantially true. . . . Failing the con- 
gress, Italy could do no otherwise than fan the flame of European 
combustion, and trust that the fortunes of war would put her in pos- 
session of her rights.’ 


A change, however, unfavourable to the Italian cause, had 
come over the English Cabinet. In the summer Lord 
Palmerston had seemed not indisposed for action, and Lord 
Russell averse from war. In the winter Lord Palmerston was 
‘different . . . from what he was in summer, and touchy 
‘, . . towards France.’ 


‘He repeated his favourable assurances of the accord between 
France and England in regard to Venice; adding, however, that, under 
the actual circumstances of the Danish question, it would be inop- 
portune to trouble Austria by any immediate move.’ 


Lord Russell, on the contrary, had become more warlike 
since the summer, and assured Pasolini ‘confidentially of 
‘his willingness to enter into combination with France for 
‘this negotiation (about Venice).’ 


The Emperor Napoleon, whom Pasolini again saw on his 


way home, was even more unsatisfactory. One of his 
ministers remarked :— 


‘You will never bring him to any decision, unless it be forced 
upon him by unexpected events; for he has no settled purpose of his 
own.” 


Thus the two missions on which Pasolini was employed 
produced few or no results. French and English statesmen, 
while they were talking to Pasolini about Italy, were really 
thinking of Poland and Denmark. The Emperor was irri- 
tated at the reluctance of English statesmen to intervene 
actively in Poland. He might perhaps have been tempted to 
join England in defending Denmark against aggression, but 
he would probably have exacted a price for his co-operation 
which English statesmen were hardly prepared to pay. 
Nothing accordingly was done. In the course of Pasolini’s 
first conversation with Napoleon, indeed, the Emperor 
casually made a remark which proved his perspicacity :— 

‘Have I not told you the thing more than once already? Austria 
and Prussia are now in accordance, but not for long. They soon will 
have to fight, and then will be Italy’s opportunity.’ 

A little more than two years afterwards the prediction 
proved true. The Seven Weeks War broke out. True to her 
policy, Italy threw in her lot with Prussia, and though her 
army was defeated, after a severe struggle, at Custozza, and 
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her fleet was beaten by an inferior force off Lissa, the suc- 
cess of the Prussian battalions forced the Austrians to cede 
Venetia; and Venice ‘and the Quadrilateral became integral 
‘ portions of the Italian kingdom.’ 

It is a striking proof of the confidence reposed in Paso- 
lini’s judgement that Ricasoli, who was then Prime Minister, 
at once selected him to represent the Crown in the liberated 
city. ‘Noone is more worthy than yourself, he wrote, ‘ to 
‘ be the first representative of Italy in beautiful Venice.’ The 
new commissioner entered Venice on October 20, 1866. Late 
in the following month he accompanied the King in his 
public entry into the city. 

‘Lord John Russell was then in Venice, and came to view the 
pageant from our windows in Palazzo Corner. When my mother saw 
this old friend appear with the tricolor upon his breast, she said, 
** Fort bien, milord! nos couleurs italiennes sur votre ceur!” He 
shook her by the hand and answered, “ Pour moi, je les ai toujours 
“ portées, Contesse. Je suis bien content de vous trouver ici aujour- 
“hui. C’est un des plus beaux jours de notre siécle.” Somebody then 
said to Lord Russell what a pity it was that the sun of Italy did not 
shine more brightly to gild the historical solemnity. “ As tor that,” 
said he, “ England shows her sympathy by sending you her beloved fog 
“ from the Thames.”’ 


Pasolini resigned his commissionership on the fall of 
Ricasoli’s administration in the following spring, and for 
the next nine years lived in retirement. In February 1876, 
M. Minghetti, who was then in office, conferred on, him the 
Presidency of the Senate. ‘ Your colleagues wish it,’ he 
telegraphed; ‘ ministers unanimously entreat you. His 
‘Majesty rejoices to appoint you. Impossible to refuse.’ 
The King immediately afterwards wrote to him: ‘ You will 
‘do me a personal favour by accepting the presidency of the 
‘Senate. The Ministry join in the desire.” Thus urged, 
Pasolini at once accepted the office. One reason only made 
him hesitate to do so: 





‘He foresaw that some time or other there might be discourses 
made in Parliament against the aged Pontiff, and that the President 
might be expected to convey disrespectful sentiments. On this subject 
he plainly declared, ‘If anything uncourteous were expressed to Pio 
“ Nono, such words should not be spoken by me.” ’ 

The stipulation was honourably characteristic of the man 
who had begun life as the Pope’s friend and adviser; and it 
is a pleasure to add that the regard which Pasolini still 
felt for the Pope was reciprocated by his Holiness. ‘Was 
‘I not right?’ Pio Nono said when he heard of his old 
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friend’s nomination to the office. ‘ Even Victor Emmanuel, 
‘when he wants a good man, is obliged to turn to one of 
‘ my old friends.’ 

We have availed ourselves freely of Lady Dalhousie’s 
volume to illustrate some passages in modern Italian his- 
tory. Of Count Pasolini himself we have little more to 
say. Every page of this memoir proves that he was a good, 
honest, and able man. But many passages in it also prove 
that he lacked the force and decision which are required 
in great ministers. If, however, he failed to acquire dis- 
tinction himself, he was throughout his life the friend of 
distinguished men; and the publication of his correspon- 
dence, as we have shown, frequently throws fresh light on 
their opinions and on their policy. 

In winning freedom and union for Italy many Italians 
played a great part. History will not easily forget the 
assistance rendered to her by such men as D’Azeglio with the 
pen, or by heroes such as Garibaldi with the sword. But, 
when the story of the regeneration of Italy is finally told, 
the historian will perhaps concentrate the lights and shadows 
of his narrative on the characters of two sovereigns and of 
two statesmen, on Victor Emmanuel and Pio Nono, on Manin 
and Cavour. 

The characters and careers of these four men influenced to 
a marked extent their country’s fortunes. Both Pio Nono and 
Victor Emmanuel began their long reigns with a fervent ambi- 
tion to remedy the evils under which Italy was labouring. Both 
of them were honest, single-minded, and sincerely anxious 
to do right. On Pio Nono’s election to the Papal throne, 
everything seemed to favour the cause of moderate reform 
which he endeavoured to promote. The unpopularity of 
his predecessor’s administration, the enthusiasm excited by 
his own measures, the active support of M. Guizot and M. 
Rossi, the moral support of Lord John Russell and Lord 
Minto—all these things were in favour of gradual and hope- 
ful progress. Victor Emmanuel, on the contrary, ascended 
the throne under circumstances calculated even to make 
strong men despair. His country’s armies had just been 
decisively defeated; his country’s finances were disordered 
by the cost of an unfortunate war. If the horizon in Rome 
in 1846 had been bright with the dawn of a better day, the 
heavens over Piedmont in 1849 had been black with clouds. 

Yet, while the bright dawn of 1846 was soon succeeded by 
storm, the star of Piedmont speedily shone clear from among 
the clouds of 1849; and the result, in each case, was largely 
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due to the characters of the two sovereigns. Both of them 
were in favour of the same measures, but each of them 
pursued a different course. True to his principles, Victor 
Emmanuel, from the very first, threw himself on his people, 
and built his throne anew on the firm foundation of popular 
support. False to his convictions, frightened at the shadow 
of his own policy, Pio Nono had not the courage as prince 
to support the policy which he had accepted as prelate. His 
fears produced the very evils which had aroused his appre- 
hensions. Forced, after M. Rossi’s assassination, to fly from 
Rome, he saw in his exile the institution of a Roman re- 
public. 

But even greater interest attaches to the careers of Manin 
and Cavour than to those of Victor Emmanuel and Pio Nono. 
Both men were statesmen of the highest order. Manin, 
after his remarkable administration and defence of Venice, 
died in exile. Cavour, after a still more memorable career, 
died in office, the First Minister of Italy. Manin never 
lived to see the fruits of his own labours. Cavour enjoyed 
the success of his own policy, though he was not spared to 
witness its completion. On Manin’s career Pasolini’s memoir 
is almost silent. The story of his life must be sought in 
other pages. The character of Cavour is more familiar to 
modern Englishmen. He may be briefly described as both 
the Peel and the Palmerston of modern Italy. His domestic 
policy, his bold reforms, his free-trade measures, remind us 
of the first of these statesmen. In his foreign policy, by 
the vigour of his conceptions, the tenacity of his purpose, 
the aptness of his language, and the promptness of his blow, 
he recalls some of Palmerston’s most memorable achieve- 
ments. 

How successful his policy was, Italy to-day is a witness 
and a proof. We do not forget that in the crises which she 
has encountered during the present century she has been 
powerfully aided by her history and her position. Her tra- 
ditions, her literature, her artists—as well as her valleys, 
her lakes, and her hills—have won for her the powerful 
sympathy of the civilised world; while the achievements of 
engineers, by leading a canal through the desert, and by 
piercing the St. Gothard and Mont Cenis, have made her, 
thrust by nature like a pier into the Mediterranean, the 
main highway between the Eastern and the Western world. 
But neither the traditions of a mighty past nor the accidents 
of a fortunate position would have made her the Italy of to- 
day, if, in the hour of her trial, she had not been true to 
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herself. ‘A great nation,’ said Lord Beaconsfield forty years 
ago, ‘is that which produces great men.’ Tried by this test, 
modern Italy may boast that she has graduated in the world’s 
university, and proved herself worthy of the freedom which 
she has won. 

In stating that the experiment of a consolidated Italy has 
succeeded, we are not merely thinking of the material pro- 
gress which Italians have made during the last quarter of a 
century. It is no doubt a noteworthy circumstance that 
Italy should have already recovered from the sacrifices which 
she has made; that her budget shows ‘an excess of revenue 
‘ over expenditure ;’ that her paper currency is no longer in- 
convertible and depreciated; and that her securities com- 
mand nearly twice the sum on’the stock-exchanges of 
Europe which was asked for them a few years ago. Not- 
withstanding the poverty which some classes of her popula- 
tion are enduring, and the heavy taxation which a large 
debt and a high expenditure still require, there are proofs, 
which it is impossible to ignore, of the growing wealth of 
the whole nation. The traveller who visits the Peninsula 
now may find many other symptoms of increasing pro- 
sperity. We have, however, less to do with the material 
progress of modern Italy than with the political success of 
the new kingdom. The work of liberal politicians in Italy 
and elsewhere, constitutional government has signally proved 
conservative in the truest and best sense of the term. Con- 
cessions and reforms have terminated the disorders to which 
Italy was a constant prey, and the juste miliew which Prince 
Metternich thought would inevitably lead to republican 
measures has proved the best defence against an Italian 
republic. Order now prevails where disorder once reigned 
supreme. Brigandage, if not entirely suppressed, is fast 
disappearing. A people, whose constant revolutions were 
continually disturbing the peace of Europe, are quiet and 
contented under constitutional rule; and the youngest of 
European kingdoms boasts that its throne is one of the 
firmest in modern Europe. 
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Arr. I[I.—Studies Literary and Historical in the Odes of 
Horace. By A. W. Verratt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. London: 1884, 


P[ ‘HERE is much in this ingenious and learned volume of 
essays which deserves the careful attention even of those 
whom it fails to convince. New views are not always true 
views, but nothing is more unjust than to reject or disparage 
them because from their very novelty they excite in us some 
feeling of surprise. If the author of this work can show 
good grounds for his contention that Horace was not merely 
a composer of graceful lyrics on varied and general topics, 
but a politician with court interests ever before his eyes, 
veiled under metaphors from mythology, or pointed at in 
incidents of social life, it is clear that the literary value and 
indeed the poetical merits of the ‘Odes’ must rise very con- 
siderably in our estimation. ‘Some might think,’ he says 
in his short dedicatory letter to Mr. Wickham, the Master 
of Wellington College, ‘that my views are condemned before- 
‘ hand, when I postulate that the “Odes” of Horace, as we 
‘ have them, are substantially the work of the author, all of 
‘them genuine, all arranged and divided according to the 
‘ poet’s intention.’ That a plan and an object pervade the 
first three books, which were published together—their pub- 
lication being declared by ‘Exegi monumentum,’ &c.—has 
been made so probable by these essays, that we need not 
anticipate the adverse verdict of scholars and critics. 

It was remarked by Walkenaer, one of the greatest of 
Horatian critics, that no one could understand the Odes of 
Horace without a familiar acquaintance with the persons 
and incidents of the Court of Augustus. They are un- 
doubtedly replete with personal allusions, to which it is not 
easy to find a key, as the Court of Augustus is not as well 
known to us as the Court of Louis XIV., and Horace con- 
tinually uses the types and legends of the Greek mythology 
to represent the actors in contemporary history. To some 
of these enigmas Mr. Verrall has sought, not unsuccessfully, 
to give an explanation and a clue. 

Mr. Verrall expresses a doubt whether Horace was in any 
high sense of the word a poet by nature. ‘The fact appears 
‘to be,’ he says, ‘that in general Horace could not write 
‘ poetry ;’ and he attributes this supposed deficiency to the 
absence of emotion and earnestness resulting from the ni/ 
admirari philosophy. He even questions ‘ whether, but for 
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‘ the story of Murena, much of the “ Odes ” might ever have 
‘ been written.’ He grants that our knowledge of that story, 
i.e. of the conspiracy, is ‘but the barest outline,’ and he 
adds: ‘It is reasonable to suppose that if Czepio’s plot and 
‘ Murena’s life were better known to us, we could interpret 
‘much that is now without meaning.’ But in this matter 
history has been chary of information, and in the absence 
of further details its importance has, it is quite possible, 
been underrated. Thus the Dean of Ely speaks of it as ‘ the 
‘ abortive and frivolous conspiracy of Murena,’ and dismisses 
it without further notice. The question is, if Horace really 
had this event so much in mind, and makes such frequent 
and subtle allusions to it, were his contemporaries, the 
litterati of the day, aware of it, and did they understand him 
much better than we do? 

No doubt there is a tendency in all enthusiastic advocates 
of a cause to turn everything into evidence in favour of it. 
As an instance of this we might, without the least wish to 
affirm that the view is a wrong one, appeal to Mr. Verrall’s 
contention in the first chapter, headed ‘Melpomene,’ that 
the first three books of the ‘Odes,’ which he holds were pub- 
lished in a collected form in the winter of 20-19 B.c.,* were 
expressly placed under the patronage of the Tragic Muse 
in the very last line, because their general tone, purport, and 
moral are tragic or ‘dismal.’ We may grant that in a med- 
ley of poems imbued with the Epicurean spirit of making the 
best of life there are some—like the beautiful dirge on the 
death of Quintilius, 1. xxiv.—which are mournful, and some 
which seem to have a note of warning, as I. xiv. and xv., II. iii. 
and xiv.; but still it is hardly safe to press this invocation 
of Melpomene as the tragic (rather than the lyric) muse 
so far, just as it seems somewhat exaggerated to style her 
‘the lady of sorrows.’ No doubt Melpomene was regarded 
in Horace’s time as the patroness of tragedy; but this was 
an evolution from her original character, simply because 
lyric poetry was an essential ingredient of tragedy. In the 





* Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, in his recently published ‘ Epistles of Horace,’ 
Introd. p. xv, says: ‘ The date of the publication of Odes 1.-111. does 
‘ not admit of exact determination. There are arguments which seem 
* to point very strongly to B.c. 24 or 23; there are others which have 
‘been considered to point to B.c. 19. But on the whole the evidence 
‘ for the early year decidedly preponderates.’ The importance of the 
question, ‘ before or after the year 22,’ goes, says Mr. Verrall, ‘ to the 
‘essence of the work.’ Whether his arguments for the later date are 
valid or not, they are certainly very ingenious. 
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proper sense Melpomene was anything but a mater dolorosa ; 

for podm and pédreoGar were primarily applied to joyous 
dancing-songs (as, for instance, in Iliad xviii. 569-572). The 
circular dances round a central altar, at which, or rather on 
which, stood the leader with his lute, were the first develope- 
ment of the kind of poetry we call lyric. From its primitive 
religious use it passed into its secondary festive use, because 
a sacrifice was always inseparable from a feast. Nothing of 
pathos attached to lyrics, except that lyric metres were used 
for dirges (@pjvor, nenie) in common with elegy. But the 
ancient elegy was not the ‘ flebilis Elegeia’ invoked by Ovid 
in the ‘ Tristia.’* Such remains as are attributed to Solon, 
Tyrtzus, Theognis, are didactic, sententious, patriotic. In 
the time of Simonides it was more used for epitaphia, while 
the lyric metres were employed in the musical contests at 
funerals. Thus there was a tendency in all the words im- 
plying song to assume a tragic meaning. Even pod) and 
67 sometimes express dirges in lyric measures; and from 
these considerations it is easy to understand how and why 
Melpomene became the goddess of tragedy ; she contributed 
her lyric @éai to vary and enliven the burden of a long 
drama. We doubt if Mr. Verrall is quite right in criti- 
cising the statement of the scholiast on Apollonius, that 
‘Melpomene was the inventor of song in general’ (#67). 
Even the court-bards who recited the Epos were called do:- 
Soi, ‘ minstrels ;’ and it seems certain that ‘odes’ originally 
included both joyous and mournful strains. It is not there- 
fore by any means clear that the invocation of Melpomene 
as ‘ severze Musa trageediz ’ (Od. 11.1. 9) is quite as distinctive 
as Mr. Verrall holds, seeing that, as he himself quotes, 
Euterpe, Polyhymnia, Calliope,t+ Clio, are also summoned to 
the poet’s aid. ‘ Horace,’ says Mr. Verrall, ‘did not mis- 
‘name his muses, or prick for them, like sheriffs, in a list.’ 
Each of them is named, he thinks, according to the subject 
they are asked to inspire. If the poet had regarded his 
books of Odes simply as ‘a miscellany of madrigals, morali- 
* ties, and national hymns—perfect, let us say, of their kind, 
‘but in kind surely anything rather than tragic—could 
‘he find, he asks,‘no more decorous name than that of 





The earliest specimen extant of elegy in this sense may be found, 
if we mistake not, in the fourteen unique verses (about B.c. 420) in 
the ‘ Andromache’ of Euripides, 103-116. 

t+ Martial, Ep. Iv. xxxi., enumerates Melpomene, Polyhymnia, and 
Calliope, as the muses respectively of elegy, lyrics, and heroics. 
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‘ Melpomene to subscribe to it?’ We might ask, on the other 
hand, if ‘ Delphica laurus’ (Od. 1. xxx. 15), the chaplet of 
Apollo, indicative of poetic inspiration and victory over 
rivals in the art, and for that reason placed on a poet’s brow, 
would have been viewed as the gift of Melpomene, and not 
rather the ivy, which was sacred to Dionysus as the god of 
the drama. However, the relations of these two gods, Apollo 
and Dionysus, and their common cult at Delphi, perhaps 
justify the occasional interchange of ‘laurus’ and ‘hedera’ 
as the poet’s wreath.* 

Mr. Verrall maintains that the address to this Muse in 
Od. Iv. iii. 1, Quem tu, Melpomene, semel Nascentem placido 
‘lumine videris,’ &c., is not merely an acknowledgement of 
suecess in a lyric composer, or renderer of Molian Greek 
models, but because ‘ Horace thought the dominant note of 
‘his three books to be the note of pathos, and the Roman 
* Republic, or at least the aristocratic and cultivated coteries 
‘to which the Augustan literature was in the first instance 
‘ addressed, agreed in this estimate, and were affected accord- 
* ing to the poet’s intention.’ To this view it may be objected 
that the invocation ‘ Pieri’ in verse 18 must refer to Melpo- 
mene; yet to her, and her alone, Horace says, he owes the 
honour of being pointed at as the lyric poet, ‘Romane fidicen 
* lyre.’ 

‘It seems to us, then, that the argument from the tragic 
mask worn by Melpomene is rather overstrained, assuming 
as it does that the closely veiled allusions to Murena’s con- 
spiracy (if such they really are) were fully understood and 
rightly interpreted by the courtiers of the day. If they were 
not so understood, a large portion of these Odes assumes a 
joyous and even festive character very unsuited to a tragic 
muse. But Mr. Verrall can only regard Melpomene as the 
goddess of tragedy, and he is concerned to show that, even 
if she is the goddess of lyric song, ‘the lyrics of tragedy, 
‘ after all, are tragic lyrics, and must serve her main pur- 
* pose, to awake fear and pity’ (p. 1). He goes so far as to 
say that, but for four poems of a lighter description, the 
second book ‘ might be called a dirge.’ 

It is clear that, if Mr. Verrall’s theory is well founded, 
the ‘ Odes’ of Horace have hitherto been but half understood. 
For this reason alone his argument claims our attention ; for 
(as he says in p. 7), since the prevalent modern idea of the 





* As Virgil, Ecl. vii. 25, ‘Pastores, hedera crescentem ornate poetam,’ 
and Hor. Od. 1. i. 29, ‘ doctarum hedere premia frontium.’ 
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general tenor of the ‘Odes’ has taken a somewhat anti- 
tragical turn, ‘it becomes interesting, and promises to be of 
‘ some importance to a right understanding of them, to dis- 
‘ cover, if possible, the cause of the difference ’ between the 
poet’s own feeling and the ordinary estimate of the character 
of these miscellaneous compositions. That cause lies mainly, 
as he conceives, in the fact that ‘his lamentations and his 
‘musings, as we read them, are always conceived to be 
‘ generaland without particular application.’ And this remark 
is certainly quite true. 

The key to Mr. Verrall’s enquiries on this subject is found 
in the name ‘ Murena,’ which is prefixed to the first of these 
essays. Lucius Licinius Murena ‘ was perhaps the last man 
‘whom the imperialists would have been disposed to suspect.’ 
For his sister, who seems referred to under the slightly dis- 
guised and metrically convenient name ‘ Licymnia’” (i.e. 
Licinia) in Od. 1. xii. 13, was married to Mecenas, the 
especial friend and, as we should call him, ‘ minister’ of 
Augustus, though not precisely in the official sense; and he 
had himself been treated with great consideration, and per- 
haps even employed by Augustus. He had been poor, and 
probably, as a partisan of Antony, had lost his property in 
the civil wars. Mr. Verrall draws this inference from the 
connexion of Fonteius Capito with Murena, who entertained 
at his house the embassy on the journey to Brundisium,* 
and also with Antony.t In less than ten years afterwards, 
Murena was living ‘in extravagant and dangerous splen- 
‘dour,’ and he had even become a member of the dignified 
collegium of Augurs (Od. mr. xix. 10). This fact alone, 
says Mr. Verrall, proves Murena’s wealth; for ‘ had it been 
‘ possible for a man of moderate means to be an augur, Augus- 
‘tus could not afford to promote him.’ Murena, therefore, 
was in the position to prove a dangerous man, if he had 
chosen to indulge his spite by plotting against Augustus. 
For, as Mr. Verrall well observes, ‘the one feeling from 
‘which opposition was to be feared was the restlessness of 
‘the aristocratic families deprived of the natural prey of 
‘ their ambition, the republican offices and especially the con- 
‘sulship.? Again: ‘By the death of Marcellus the prospect 
‘of the small but wealthy and unscrupulous clique, who 
‘desired the full restoration of the republican forms, was 
‘entirely changed. Now, if the emperor could be removed, 








* Sat. 1. v. 38. 


+ Ibid. 33, ‘ Antoni non ut magis alter amicus’ (p. 17). 
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‘ the chances were strongly in their favour, and for the next 
‘twenty years assassination plots followed each other in 
‘ rapid succession.’ 

Mr. Verrall gives excellent reasons for concluding that 
Murena, who adopted the double cognomen Varro-Murena, 
had inherited the fortune of the celebrated scholar and 
antiquary M. Terentius Varro. From him, as in some 
unknown way connected with the Licinian gens, Murena 
seems to have received ‘the main share of his parks and 
‘farms, his marbles, aviaries, rosaries, and scrolls.? He 
was, however, accused of conspiring against Augustus, and, 
in spite of his relationship to Mecenas, was put to death. 
Augustus had confided the secret of the conspiracy to 
Mecenas; he told it to his wife Terentia, and she con- 
veyed a warning to her brother Murena, who vainly sought 
safety in flight. Suetonius tells us very little about the 
matter. In ‘ Augustus,’ § 66, he says the emperor wished 
Mecenas had been more reticent when he revealed a state- 
secret to his wife. In § 19 he mentions with equal brevity 
‘ Varronis-Murene et Fanni Cepionis conjuratio,’ and in 
§ 56 * Castricum, per quem de conjuratione Murenz cogno- 
‘ verat.’ In ‘Tiberius,’ §8, he refers to the prosecution and 
conviction for treason conducted by Tiberius: ‘ Fannium 
‘Cepionem, qui cum Varrone-Murena in Augustum con- 
‘ spiraverat, reum majestatis apud judices fecit et condem- 
‘ navit.? Mr. Verrall shows that Mzcenas never recovered 
the emperor’s full favour after this event. Most acute is 
his highly plausible and original explanation of the Ode 
addressed to Murena (11. x.), ‘ Rectius vives, Licini,’ &c., 
as really (if we understand him aright) intended for a warn- 
ing to Mecenas,* out of whose essay entitled ‘ Prometheus’ 
he shows from Seneca that the actual metaphors and even 
words of the writer were borrowed by the poet. It will seem 
to most readers a new point of view that the common 
praise of the poets for the modesty of Meecenas in remaining 
only an eques was really due to the emperor’s unwillingness 
to promote him, lest he should turn out a second Murena 
in his prosperity. 

It is very important, says Mr. Verrall, to ascertain the 
date when the above Ode and that containing a mention 
‘ auguris Murenw’ (111. xix. 10) were written ; for, of course, 





* In p. 45 the words ‘contrahes vento nimium secundo turgida 
‘ vela’ are interpreted as ‘ advice given to Murena when his prosperity 
‘ is still in the future.’ 
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the publication of the three books about B.c. 20 is a matter 
of less significance. ‘ Literary chronology has seldom so 
‘ vital an interest’ as it has in the right determination of 
this question. Thus he shows that ‘ Murena was a senator 
‘and pushing his way to prominence in the year 22 B.0.’ 

Mr. Verrall comments at considerable length on the Ode 
* Quantum distet ab Inacho’ (111. xix.), and concludes from 
subtle reasonings drawn from the details that the scene 
described is ‘a festive supper* in a house of Murena’s at 
‘or near Reate in the Sabine uplands.’ This property Murena 
had inherited from Varro, whose family seat was at Reate. 
By ‘ Peelignis frigoribus ’ in this Ode the poet means literally 
the winter cold of this town, which lay close to the Pelignian 
hills. Mr. Verrall points out the remarkable resemblance, 
which could hardly be accidental, between ‘quo prabente 
‘domum’ in ver. 7 of the Ode, and ‘ Murena prebente 
*‘domum’ in Sat. 1. v. 38. 

Very ingenious, too—we are reluctant to add, if possibly 
somewhat far-fetched—is the explanation of the obscure 
words ‘ quo Chium pretio cadum Mercemur’ (ver. 5). This 
‘ buying a jar of wine’ at a rich man’s entertainment means, 
he says, the making a complimentary present in return for 
or in acknowledgement of it. In the present instance he 
thinks the command in ver. 5, ‘da lunz propere nove,’ ought 
to be something that could ‘ be brought as a gift. He 
supposes, then—as the ‘luna’ or ivory crescent was the 
appendage to the senatorial shoe,t that ‘ the event celebrated 
‘in this poem is the reception or reassumption by Murena 
‘of this decoration ;’ and he considers that we may fairly 
draw from the poem the inference that ‘his admission coin- 
‘cided with the conferring of the augurate.’ The words 
‘da, puer, auguris Murene,’ i.e. ‘ cyathum in honorem 
‘ Murene,’ certainly show that his health was drunk at the 
feast. But it is not quite clear that a definite set of ques- 
tions is being answered seriatim. What the poet says is 
simply this: ‘ You, Telephus, discuss questions of history, 
‘but do not utter a word (1) about the price we are to pay 
‘for our wine, (2) who our (distinguished) host is, (3) at 
‘what hour we are to dine. Quick, slave! a bumper here 


. * (1) to the new moon, (2) to midnight, (3) to the good health 


‘of the augur Murena.’ At first sight all this seems to 











* When shall we see ‘cena’ rendered by its only correct equivalent, 
‘dinner’? ‘Prandium’ is the early meal, the French ‘ déjeuner.’ 
+ ‘Appositam nigre /unam subtexit alute.’—Juv. Sat. vii. 192. 
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mean ‘A truce to your learning! Let us talk of social and 
* convivial topics.” What is really meant by ‘ da lune pro- 
‘ pere nove, da noctis mediz,’ must remain somewhat un- 
certain. All the translators and commentators of Horace 
have assumed that ‘nova luna’ means the ‘new moon,’ 
which is little better than nonsense, overlooking the fact 
that the ‘luna’ is the appropriate decoration of the official 
rank, just conferred on Murena. Orelli says ‘ fingit esse 
‘ vounnviay nocturnumque simul tempus convivii significat,’ 
the new moon being the first day of the lunar month. Mr. 
Verrall finds a deeper meaning. ‘A title, a decoration, or an 
‘ appointment (the augurate itself, for example), might be 
‘ worth the wine even of a great nobleman; and any such 
‘ gifts of imperial favour Murena’s visitors might very well 
‘ bring him in the shape of an announcement from Rome.’ 
There seems no reason why the ‘nova luna,’ the new in- 
vestment with the senatorial shoebadge of an ivory crescent, 
should not have been actually brought, as an order or a 
ribbon might now be. In a note, Mr. Verrall adds that 
perhaps ‘ nox media’ refers to the commencement of the 
first day of the month or year, and the gift announced may 
be the ‘ auguratus ’ dating from the Kalends. 

Whether Horace’s contemporaries were likely to interpret 
aright these references to Murena’s political career or not, 
the suggestion of them, at this late period of historical 
study, is certainly interesting. Not less so is the new 
view of the opening words of the Ode ‘Quantum distet 
‘ab Inacho Codrus.’ ‘The question of the distance in date 
‘ between Inachus and Codrus was, according to the science 
‘ of the time, of no small importance. The date of Inachus 
‘ was the initial era of Greek history. The date of Codrus, 
‘ last Athenian king, was the initial era of republican Athens.’ 
These and similar topics, Mr. Verrall contends, had been 
the staple conversation among the savants in the villa at 
Reate during M. Varro’s occupancy. The coincidence which 
he points out between Varro’s precept, ‘that guests should 
‘be not more than the Muses nor fewer than the Graces,’ 
and the words of the Ode ‘Qui Musas amat impares,’ &c., 
is certainly too striking to be disregarded. 

The Ode ‘ Rectius vives, Licini’ (1. x.), is addressed to 
Murena after the loss of his property and position through 
his adherence to Antony’s cause. It clearly holds out to him 
hopes of better times, and it warns him to adopt the ‘ golden 
‘mean,’ auream mediocritatem, should such times arrive. 
Horace seems to have been aware that Murena had become 
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the heir of the wealthy Varro, and possibly he measured his 
man rightly in regarding him as a vain and thoughtless 
fool. Mr. Verrall points out that in Ode 1m. xviii. 17, ‘tu 
* secanda marmora Locas,’ must be addressed to the ‘ heres 
‘ Attali’ in ver. 5, and that this really means ‘heres Var- 
‘ronis,’ the former being king of the literary and book- 
buying town of Pergamus, the latter the well-known Roman 
scholar, writer, and antiquary. It is a very shrewd observa- 
tion, that Varro, in his extant treatise ‘De Re Rustica,’ 
in giving a list of previous writers on the same subject, 
places almost at the head of it ‘the very Attalus Philo- 
‘ metor of Horace’s allusion.’ Many minor points, learnedly 
brought forward and amply illustrated by Mr. Verrall, in- 
duce us to think he is right in supposing the entire Ode 1. 
xvili. to refer to Murena. When the poet reminds the spend- 
thrift, ‘ Noveeque pergunt interire lune,’ he may well be 
supposed to intimate that even newly made senators may 
soon fall. It is more difficult to say how the words ‘sub 
‘ipsum funus ’ (18) are to be taken. Are they a mere common- 
place, ‘ when you must very soon die,’ or was the Ode really 
written after Murena’s execution, B.c. 22, while it supposes 
him to be still alive, and conveys a warning of the speedy 
end which such proceedings will bring to an ambitious 
career ? 

Horace may have felt that the position even of his patron 
Meecenas was not exactly safe. He may have meant to say, 
* Do take warning, my dear friend and patron, from the fate 
‘of Murena.’ And when he observes (II. xviii. 32), ‘equa 
* tellus Pauperi recluditur Regumque pueris,’ we are rather 
pointedly reminded of ‘ Mecenas atavis edite regibus.’ Still 
more, the mention of Tantalus in ver. 37, taken in con- 
nexion with 111. ii. 25, ‘ Est et fideli tuta silentio merces,’ &e., 
is singularly appropriate to Mecenas’s betrayal of the state- 
secret. For the punishment of Tantalus in the underworld 
was incurred, not merely (as Mr. Verrall says) ‘ through 
‘ ill digesting his property,’ but because he had ‘an undis- 
‘ciplined tongue,’ and divulged to man the divine mys- 
teries. 

There must be some connexion between 11. xviii. 20, mm. i. 
33, and 111. xxiv. 8, in all which places the building of piers 
or moles projecting into the sea is plainly described. Murena 
is blamed for doing this as well as for evicting poor tenants 
and pulling up the boundary-stones of his clients. It hap- 
pens that an exact explanation of the ‘jactez in altum moles’ 
is found in a fresco-painting representing either Baie or 
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Puteoli.* Here the villas are drawn standing on jagged 
voleanic rocks at the very edge of the sea, and several of 
them have jetties built on piles and arches projecting a con- 
siderable way into it. The parade of great wealth was a 
dangerous thing in Imperial Rome. Commenting on the 
passage in II. xxiv. 7, Mr. Verrall supposes the words ‘non 
* mortis laqueis expedies caput’ to refer to the usual instru- 
ment of execution, and it is quite conceivable that the poet 
may have had in view Catiline’s end. 

Following out his clue to the interpretation of subtle 
meanings in the fortunes of Murena, Mr. Verrall proceeds 
to observe that ‘in various parts of the poems on public 
‘ history and politics the myths relating to the defeat and 
‘ punishment of rebels against the gods—the giants, Prome- 
‘ theus, Tantalus, &c.—are used to typify the contemporary 
‘ struggle of order against anarchy, Jupiter typifying the 
‘emperor and the cause of Rome, his enemies the contrary 
‘ forces over which they prevailed.’ He shows that ‘there 
‘is an unmistakeable pvint in the prominence given to 
‘ Apollo’ (111. iv. 60-4), since Suetonius (Aug. 94) speaks of 
Augustus as ‘ Apollinis filium existimatum,’ from a dream 
which his mother Atia was said to have had. In p. 79 it is 
shown that the ‘ Divus’ invoked in tv. vi. 1 is not so much 
Apollo himself ‘as Augustus or his representative Tiberius, 
‘ the princely avenger of Rome upon the Alpine barbarians.’ 
In Ode 11. iv., he observes, ‘the battle of the Titans fills a 
‘large space.’ The poet there says that the furious attack 
of the rebel giants could do nothing against the celestial 
powers ranged against them—Pallas, Juno, Vulcan, and 
Apollo. Mr. Verrall contends that ‘the celestial group 
‘ selected, in its relation to the monarch—daughter, wife, 
‘and two sons—answers precisely to the imperial family, 
‘ as it stood in the year 22, and then only—Augustus, Julia, 
‘ Livia, Tiberius, and Drusus.’ He goes even further than 
this in his theory of occult meanings, and explains ‘ Vos 
‘ (Camenze) Cesarem altum, militia simul Fessas cohortes 
‘ abdidit oppidis,’ &c. (11. iv. 37), of the illness of Augustus 
in Spain, B.c. 25, during the Cantabrian war, the founding 
of the colonies for veterans (Augusta Pretorianorum and 
Augusta Emerita), and the retirement of the emperor from 
further military duties—‘ finire quwerentem labores.’ 

In the appeal to the Muses, and the ‘ Pierio recreatis 

* Engraved in Plate 49 of ‘Raccolta de’ pil belli Dipinti,’ &c., 
Naples, 1454. 
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‘antro,’ the name of the emperor’s successful physician, 
Antonius Musa, is implied ; for ‘the Muses were the patrons 
‘of the healing art, as of all the arts, and especially 
‘favourable, it might be supposed, to their namesake—if 
‘indeed his remarkable name was not rather due to his 
‘ skill’ (p. 59). ‘Pierio antro’ is referred to the abode of 
the Thessalian Chiron, the teacher of Msculapius ; and ‘ Vos 
‘lene consilium et datis et dato Gaudetis’ (ver. 41) is the 
soothing counsel of the physician. Most of the eminent 
physicians practising at Rome under the Empire were Greeks, 
as many known names indicate—Alcon, Archigenes, Cra- 
terus, Philippus, Heras, Themison, Charicles, Glyco, Sym- 
machus, Hermocrates ; and it is likely enough that this man, 
who had also the care of the young Marcellus when he died 
at Bais, was of the same nation, but had adopted a form of 
name more suited to Roman ears. Mr. Verrall, who has so 
keen a scent for ‘allusions,’ regards the words ‘seu mihi 
‘frigidum Preneste seu Tibur supinum Seu liquide pla- 
*‘cuere Baie’ (ver. 22), as referring to Musa’s practice in 
sending his patients from warm and enervating to colder and 
more bracing resorts. 

It is not difficult to believe that the conquest of the Titans 
by Jupiter alludes to the suppression of Murena’s conspiracy 
by Augustus; but that ‘Clo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
* Regnare,’ in Od. 1. v. 1, has a connexion, ‘in a manner 
‘not to be mistaken,’ with the dedication by Augustus of 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans as a votive offering for his 
narrow escape from a thunderstorm in Spain, and with the 
words in 111. iv. 44, * fulmine sustulerit caduco,’ is more doubt- 
ful, since both may be mere poetic commonplaces. Still, 
Mr. Verrall has always one strong point in his favour: he 
does not merely guess, but he illustrates and supports his 
points by a wealth of learning which reminds one of Bent- 
ley’s method. He might indeed have pressed into his service 
the words of Propertius (11. x. 47) to Mecenas— 


‘ Te duce vel Jovis arma canam, cxloque minantem 
Ceum et Phlegreis Oromedonta jugis "— 


as a theme suggested to the poet either directly by the 
minister or by a perusal of his book entitled ‘ Prometheus.’ 
The silence of Horace respecting the death of the young 
Marcellus, an event celebrated in a beautiful passage by 
Virgil (Ain. vi. 884) and a not less beautiful elegy by Pro- 
pertius (111. xviii.), gives rise to some ingenious speculations in 
a note on p. 60. Marcellus died in the autumn of B.c, 23, 
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and the single allusion to him, ‘ Crescit occulto velut arbor 
‘evo Fama Marcelli’ (Od. 1. xii. 45), if this Marcellus, the 
young son of Octavia, is really meant—which Mr. Verrall 
does not believe—must, of course, have been written some 
time before the publication of the ‘ Odes’ in B.c. 20, supposing 
that ‘fama’ is not posthumous fame, but the celebrity of 
the living man. It seems strange that a court poet should 
not have a word to say about the demise of the young Mar- 
cellus. But Mr. Verrall thinks that Horace, unlike Virgil, 
was but half-hearted in his friendship for Augustus, and did 
not really sympathise with his dynasty after having fought 
on the other side at Philippi. Indeed, the excuses given in 
Epist. 1. i. to the invitation of Mecenas that he should 
resume lyric composition, look like reluctance; for, as Pro- 
fessor A. Wilkins observes, it was ‘natural for Mecenas 
‘to wish that his friend and protégé should not lose the 
‘ opportunity (of the eastern expedition, B.c. 21) for a pane- 
‘ gyric on the emperor and his policy.” It seems indeed 
significant that the conspiracy of Murena followed within a 
few months after the death of the heir. There is reason 
therefore to suspect that the poet’s warnings to Murena, 
and possibly to others who secretly sympathised with his 
tyrannicidal views, were really friendly; ‘ sapienter idem 
‘ Contrahes vento nimium secundo Turgida vela’ (1. x. 22). 
These words seem written in no other spirit than 1. xviii., 
viz. to show the dangers incurred by a too great display of 
wealth and influence. 

This indeed seems the key to the much-praised ‘ content- 
‘ment’ of Mzcenas, on whom Mr. Verrall proceeds to make 
some interesting remarks. Augustus, we may conceive, 
feared to raise Mecenas, for a time at least, to any high 
position in the State, for no one could tell who might be an 
accomplice in the next conspiracy. But Mzcenas on his own 
part boasted to his friends that he had no wish to rise higher 
than the rank of an eques. Propertius (111. ix.), in a rather 
long address to this patron of poets, commences thus :— 

‘ Mecenas, eques Etrusco de sanguine regum, 
Intra fortunam qui cupis esse tuam ;’ 


and he goes on to say that though he might have held civil 
or military honours, he declined all such political favours at 
the hands of Augustus :— 
‘ Parcis, et in tenues humilem te contrahis umbras; 
Velorum plenos contrahis ipse sinus’ (ver. 29). 


Of course it was politic on his own part to call this retire- 
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ment a favour and a permission rather than achoice. Seneca, 
whom Juvenal calls ‘ preedives,’ when his enemies were whis- 
pering to Nero* that his wealth and popularity were be- 
coming dangerous,t pleaded the example of Augustus in 
allowing Mecenas, while he lived in the city, the same 
leisure and retirement as if he had been abroad.t The 
popularity gained by patronising literature, and the harmless 
boast that he had Etruscan, if royal, ancestry, ‘atavis 
‘ regibus editus,’ were not likely to excite any suspicion of 
political intriguing. Those who could claim to be of the 
old Roman and Troy-descended stock were likely to have 
an influence with the populus in restoring the republic far 
beyond that of alien-born citizens, however wealthy. It may 
therefore have suited Mecenas’s purpose to boast of an 
Etruscan origin.§ In Nero’s time vain persons, it may be 
from the example of Mecenas, pretended (Persius, ili. 28) to 
pride themselves on their Etruscan descent :— 

‘An deceat pulmonem rumpere ventis, 

Stemmate quod Tusco ramum milesime ducis ?’ 


The marriage of Mecenas to a sister of Murena, already 
alluded to, greatly increased the danger of his position, 
unless an ostentatious moderation—the very opposite policy 
to Murena’s—had been adopted as a safeguard and for the 
express purpose of diverting suspicion. Mr. Verrall thinks 
it clear that Mecenas did not enjoy the full confidence of 
his imperial master. Their ‘inner relations were gravely 
‘ disturbed, and his position as counsellor damaged so that 
‘ it was never entirely restored.’ Maecenas, however, always 
professed, and possibly quite sincerely, loyalty to the imperial 
house. Hence Propertius says (11. ix. 34) :— 


‘ Mecenatis erunt vera tropxa /ides.’ 


Conceding that Mr. Verrall is probably right in holding 
this view of the real relation between the emperor and the 





* Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 52. 

+ ‘Tanquam ingentes et privatum modum evectas opes adhuc auge- 
ret, quodque studia civium in se verteret,’ &c. 

t ‘C. Mecenati urbe in ipsa velut peregrinum otium permisit.’ 
Ibid. 53. 

§ ‘Tyrrhena regum progenies,’ Od. 111. xxix. 1. The name ‘Mecenas’ 
has something of an Etruscan ring, like ‘ Porsenna,’ Perpenna,’ ‘ Er- 
genna.’ ‘ Murena,’ perhaps, may be a ‘ totemistic’ name, after the fish 
so called. Other names derived from legumes, as ‘ Cicero,’ ‘ Piso,’ ‘ Fa- 
‘bius,’ ‘Ceepio,’ or from animals, as Lupus, Mus, Corvinus, Taurus, 
Asella, possibly had a like origin in a remote totemism. 
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minister, we have still to ask ourselves whether the explana- 
tion offered of ‘ Telegoni juga parricide ’ (iii. xxix. 8) is not 
overstrained. Murena’s newly inherited villa, says Mr. 
Verrall, was at Tusculum; and as ‘ parricidium’ bears the 
legal and political sense of ‘murder with treason,’ Mecenas 
is told not to be always looking in a direction which must 
be suggestive of unpleasant memories, that is, of the accusa- 
tion of Murena. Again, is the passage in Od. m1. ii. 25, ‘ Est 
‘ et fideli tuta silentio Merces: vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
‘ Vulgarit arcane,’ &c.—is this really an allusion to the con- 
farreatio in the marriage of Mecenas to Terentia, and to his 
having divulged to her the secret of Murena’s plot? The 
suggestion is most ingenious; yet, as the ‘ Mysteries,’ to 
reveal the secrets of which was, like the sin of Tantalus, 
the gravest of crimes, were celebrated in connexion with 
Ceres as an elemental goddess, we can well account for 
‘ sacrum Cereris ’ without having recourse to ‘ confarreatio.’ 
Considering the very small part which the conspiracy 
of Murena plays in history, it may seem strange that so 
complete a series of allusions to it should, according to Mr. 
Verrall’s theory, be traceable in the Odes. Again, there is 
this anomaly, that poems published, if not written, after 
the execution of Murena, should take the form of warnings 
lest that should happen which actually did happen. ‘ The 
* poems on Murena,’ he says, ‘are, so to speak, antedated ; 
‘they are pictures of the past coloured to suit the known 
‘sequel.’ This view, he thinks, is ‘the character of the 
‘Odes ” in general, so far as they relate to real events; 
‘and it is the key to many of their difficulties.’ The one 
point and object—the ‘ function ’ of the second book, is ‘ to 
‘bring upon the stage with suitable accompaniments the 
‘ figure of Murena.’ Certainly, when we reflect how seriously 
Murena’s brother-in-law Mecenas was compromised by that 
conspiracy, how gratefully the poet always speaks of him as 
his patron, ‘ presidium et dulce decus meum,’ and from first 
to last the theme of his verse, ‘prima dicte mihi, summa 
‘ dicende Camena’ (Epist. 1. i), we are bound to admit that 
the praises of the ruler, or rather the attribution of power 
to him in punishing rebellion, must have been so framed 
as to give no offence to the minister, and may well have 
been so framed as to constitute a warning to the eques. 
In bringing out this view in a clear convincing manner, Mr. 
Verrall has rendered a good service to the study of Roman 
literature. 
The fourth essay, entitled ‘ Lamia,’ contains a very in- 
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genious argument to show that in ‘ Ali vetusto nobilis ab 
‘ Lamo’ (Od. 111. xvii.), and ‘ Me quamvis Lamiez pietas et cura 
‘ moratur’ (Epist. 1. xiv. 6), the same person is meant, and 
that person not a noble at all, but a slave in the writer’s own 
familia. ‘Lamia’ was the cognomen, as it happened, of a 
Roman house, one member of which, at least, became dis- 
tinguished, though some years after Horace’s death, a L. 
#lius Lamia having held the consulship and later still 
(A.D. 32) the prefectura of the city. ‘There is evidence,’ 
says Mr. Verrall, ‘that these ALlii were of good position in 
‘the last days of the republic.’ Hence Lamia the slave is 
bantered for his noble descent from Lamus, the cannibal 
monster of the ‘Odyssey.’* The form of the name, it might 
have been remarked, is peculiarly servile, like Sosia and 
Glaucia for Sosias, Glaucias. Now Mr. Verrall calls attention 
to the grandiose beginning and the ridiculous ending of the 
Ode : ‘Great descendant from the Lamos of olden time, king 
* and founder of cities! I see rain is coming; get in wood 
‘ while it is dry, and to-morrow you shall be rewarded with— 
‘ aholiday and a good dinner!’ The joke is really not a bad 
one; and Mr. Verrall might have strengthened his argument 
by noticing the irony in ‘nobilis.’ This word did not signify, 
properly at least, ‘of noble descent,’ but was applied to those 
plebeians who could boast of an ancestor ‘ennobled’ by a 
curule office. The common explanation of the Ode, that it 
contains an invitation to a real #lius Lamia to dine, makes 
the warning about stacking the faggots—‘ dum potis, aridum 
‘Compone lignum’—quite nonsensical. We confess ourselves 
persuaded that Mr. Verrall is right, and we believe he is not 
less so in concluding that the vilicus, the farm-bailiff ad- 
dressed in the Epistle, was this very Lamia who happened 
at the time to have lost a brother. When therefore the poet 
says (v. 6)— 
‘ Me quamvis Lamiz pietas et cura moratur 
Fratrem merentis,’ 


Mr. Verrall submits that there is but one way of giving the 
passage a connected sense, and that is to take ‘ Lamiz 
* pietas’ as an equivalent for ‘pietas tua.’ It is a good 
remark, that the change of person is illustrated in this very 
Epistle by ‘ melior sit Horatius’ for ‘ego,’ v. 5. Professor 
Wilkins rightly points out in his note that ‘ Lamiz pietas et 





* x. 81. The name, meaning ‘ gaper,’ ‘ wide-mouthed,’ or ‘ goblin,’ 

’ 5 ? ’, = ? 

contains the same root as ‘Lemures,’ and perhaps as ‘lama,’ pronounced 
‘lamma,’ a wide ditch or dyke, Epist. 1. xiii. 10. 
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‘cura’ cannot mean, as some have taken it, ‘ my love for 
‘ Lamia.’ He thinks, however, that the ‘ brother’ whose loss 
is here mentioned, was Q. Mlius Lamia, younger brother of 
Lucius, to whom the Ode is addressed. If we follow the 
thread of the argument (1-10), the poet seems to say, ‘My 
‘fondness for the country which you, the resident bailiff, 
‘ call dull, is so great that I should pay a visit to my farm 
‘at once were I not kept back by your recent family loss, 
‘ which you take so much to heart that it would be impos- 
‘sible for you at present to give the proper attention to 
‘me or my business.’ This is at once kind and reasonable, 
and the correlation of ‘ quamvis’ with ‘ tamen’ is intelligible. 
If some other ‘ Lamia’ is meant (Od. 1. xxvi. 7 and xxxvi. 7), 
the poet must mean that he is detained in the city by his 
attendance on his afflicted friend. But ‘Lamie pietas et 
‘ cura’ thus assumes a double meaning, viz. Lamia’s affection 
for his brother, and the poet’s regard (‘cura’) for Lamia, 
ie. a meaning both subjective and objective. 

Not less ingenious, if less convincing, are the remarks on 
the ‘Lamia’ of 1. xxxvi. 7, where the name is regarded as 
fictitious. That ‘ Numida’ contains an allusion to ‘ Nomas,’ 
* Wanderer, and ‘ Bassus’ to a deep drinker {8a@vs), is not 
strikingly probable. Yet Martial, it might have been noticed 
(Ep. vi. lxix. 2), mentions one ‘ Bassus’ as a notorious 
drinker :— 

‘ Miror quod Bassi filia potat aquam.’ 


We must say that Essay V., inscribed, from the words in 
Od. It. iii. 18, ‘Quam Tiberis lavit,’ appears to us on the 
whole less satisfactory as an argument based on purely in- 
ferential meanings. We have read it with care, but fail to 
be convinced that the comparison of human affairs to a 
flood, ‘ cetera fluminis ritu feruntur,’ &ec.—in 111. xxix. 33, 
which is one of the Odes addressed to Mzcenas—conveys 
any warning of a political catastrophe, or that the mention 
of the fine house and gardens of Dellius on the bank of the 
Tiber indicates that the owner may some time be swept 
away by a like convulsion. It is quite true that, as in the 
case of Murena and the demolition of the palatial house of 
M. Manlius Capitolinus, the pride, the power, the popular 
influence, and the ulterior designs of great house-builders 
often excited the jealousy of the ruling powers, both of the 
Republic and the Empire, like the wealth and magnificence 
of the feudal barons in the time of the Plantagenets. But 
if the’ Romans were so excessively superstitious as really to 
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believe that ‘the outbreak of the indignant Tiber upon 
‘Rome presaged the death of Marcellus,’ would they have 
enquired ‘what death did the ravages’ (of the river Liris, 
ambiguously alluded to in I. xxxi. 7 and m1. xvii. 8) ‘upon 
‘ Formiz and Marica presage?’ The sudden death of an 
heir to the throne might be preceded by ‘ portents ;’ but 
would the fall of an ambitious citizen be so supernaturally 
signalised? There was a connexion, Mr. Verrall reminds us, 
and one which he thinks would naturally suggest itself to a 
Roman reader, ‘between the region of the Liris and the 
‘family of Murena. For there, at Formie, lay his house, 
‘ the house which he lent to Maecenas, Capito, and the other 
‘ ambassadors with whom Horace journeyed to Brundisium.’ 
In two other passages (Od. 1. xx. 11 and m1. xvi. 34) Horace 
‘contrasts his own modest fortunes with the wealth of 
‘ Formie.’ What he does say, however, amounts to nothing 
more than this, that he cannot afford to give his friends the 
choicer kinds of wine, of which the Formian was one. 

We think, too, that the familiar epithet ‘flavus Tiberis,’ 
‘ yellow Tiber,’ need not be pressed beyond its obvious mean- 
ing in 1. ii. 13. Everyone who has seen the Tiber in flood 
must recognise the truth of the epithet. But Mr. Verrall 
contends that these words in I. iii, 18 mean a great 
deal more. ‘The golden water is beautiful enough in this 
‘ summer weather; the pine and the poplar, as they embrace 
‘ over the streamlet which hurries to mix with it, seem a 
‘very picture of friendliness and peace. But why is the 
‘river golden? Because the banks are of weak sand, and 
‘the river is silently “washing” them away.’ It is not 
clear whether Mr. Verrall takes ‘lympha fugax’ to mean 
the water of the Tiber or that of some streamlet that ran 
through the garden into the river. We cannot say that 
his theory of ‘ quid obliquo laborat Lympha fugax trepidare 
‘rivo?’ being a parenthesis is at all satisfactory. To us it 
appears to show a want of poetic taste and feeling. If only 
we might read ‘ubi’ for ‘quid,’ all would be simple; a 
‘rapid’ in the river, running (as rapids generally do when 
the water of a stream is low) aslant across the channel, and 
shaded by trees which seem to shake hands from the oppo- 
site banks, is described as a pleasant spot to recline upon 
and enjoy life in while the Fates allow. But, parenthesis or 
not, the Latinity is very perplexing. The interrogatory 
reading adopted by Mr. Munro appears to us to be unintel- 
ligible. Bentley read ‘ qua pinus ingens,’ &c., which makes 
sense of the whole passage. 
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The Excursus on Essay V. may be cited as an example of 
Mr. Verrall’s way of finding some hidden meaning under 
ordinary expressions—of ‘ over-explaining’ the Odes, we 
might say. Horace, in the pretty little Ode, 1. xx., invites 
Mecenas to taste some plain country wine bottled by himself 
on his Sabine farm, which farm had been presented to him 
by Mecenas. He adds that he is sorry he can offer nothing 
more choice ; ‘ the Ceecuban and Calenian wines you can get 
‘ from your own cellar; J have no such brands as Falernian 
‘ or Formian.’ Nothing can be simpler, and it is only raising 
a difficulty where there is absolutely none to say (p. 146): 
‘ Considering that Horace is inviting Mecenas to the retreat 
‘ which he enjoyed by Mecenas’s liberality, is there not a 
‘ singular want of taste in this emphatic contrast between 
‘the entertainment he could offer and such as the minister 
‘ could enjoy at home?’ Want of taste! Should we think 
a friend showed this if he wrote, ‘Come and lunch to- 
‘ morrow; you shall have a glass of tidy sherry, if not quite 
‘ as fine as your own Amontillado’? But some editors seem 
to have quarrelled with ‘tu bibes uvam’ in verse 10. Mr. 
Munro proposed ‘ tu vides,’ ‘ you provide ;” and Mr. Verrall, 
who gives us a learned disquisition on Mecenas’s poor health 
and forced abstention from certain kinds of wine, which 
were supposed to cause feverishness, improves on the above 
by suggesting ‘invides uvam,’ ‘ you look at it askance, en- 
‘ viously, with an evil eye.’ 

For ourselves we reject both of these conjectures without 
the slightest hesitation. The late Mr. Munro’s authority as 
a critical scholar fails to convince us that ‘ videre uvam’ can 
mean anything but ‘to see a grape’ or a bunch of grapes; 
and ‘invidere uvam,’ if we say nothing of the loss of the 
important antithesis in ‘tu’ and ‘ mea,’ is only correct in 
the sense of ‘ grudging something to another,’ as in Virgil’s 
well-known verse (Eel. vii. 58) :— 


‘Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras.’ 


Again, nothing can be simpler or more obvious than the 
phrase ‘uvam prelo domitam,’ a mere poetical variety of 
‘ pressam.’ But no! Mr. Verrall will have it that ‘the 
‘ picturesque epithet “domitam ” indicates that the growths 
‘ mentioned by Horace were among the strongest and most 
‘ spirituous in the Roman list.’ It seems to us that sub- 
‘ duing’ the strength of wine by age is quite a different matter. 

We are not specially interested in Essay VI., ‘ Venus and 
* Myrtale,’ nor does it much signify whether Horace was a 
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downright libertine or took up with the lax morality of the 
age in the matter of ‘ mistresses’ with somewhat less ardour 
than his contemporaries Catullus, Propertius, and Tibullus. 
For our own parts we do not think Horace’s character in this 
matter is very easily ‘ whitewashed.’ Mr. Verrall, observing 
that ‘the moral tone of the Three Books (of the Odes) is 
‘very high,’ in the ‘private’ poems no less than in the 
‘ public,’ inclines to believe that the poet ‘respected and 
‘ wrote for Augustus because Augustus strove to be a moral 
‘ reformer,’ rather than that ‘when he professes an interest 
‘in moral reform it is because he was bound to please 
‘ Augustus.’ Mr. Verrall doubts if Augustus would have 
employed Horace, knowing him to be a hypocrite in his 
praises of morality, to write the ‘Carmen Seculare,’ ‘in 
‘which the boys and maidens of the nation, by the lips of 
‘their highest representatives, implored the gods of purity 
‘to bless the reforming work of the imperial Apollo.’ We 
do not think the argument very cogent. Augustus him- 
self, who enforced the existing law ‘de pudicitia,’ was not 
a moral man, at least in his earlier life.* The laws about 
chastity and marriage, ‘de maritandis ordinibus,’ were a 
political resource for restoring the number of citizens dimi- 
nished by the civil war, and had nothing to do with the per- 
sonal virtue of the legislator. 

Essay VII. and last is inscribed ‘Euterpe.’ It is a dis- 
quisition on metrical matters of a technical character, and 
therefore not particularly interesting to the many. Never- 
theless, as conjectural criticism, unless directed by the 
soundest poetical taste and feeling, is apt to go widely 
astray, we think it right briefly to discuss some new readings 
put forward in this chapter. For we agree that ‘ to the 
‘ full appreciation of Augustan poetry some interest in the 
‘subject is indispensable.’ Mr. Verrall holds the opinion 
—in spite of some examples, which he endeavours to explain 
away, of an open vowel between the end of one verse and 
the beginning of the next—that Horace hardly ever permitted 
himself this license. He might have noticed that in the 
single Ode 1. vii. there are no less than three examples of non- 
elision, vv. 8, 25, 28 (not to add 29, since it ends with a full 
stop). Still, beyond question, it is generally true that the 
continuity of the verses, in respect of elision, is very faithfully 
observed. Mr. Verrall puts forth this fact rather strongly : 





* ‘Prima juventa variorum dedecorum infamiam subiit.'—Suetonius, 
Aug. 68. 
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‘The precision of Horace, when the occasion justifies the 
‘ severest form, is something almost miraculous.’ Thus he 
allows ‘ ponto | unda recumbit,’ ‘ Thrace | otium,’ ‘ imago | 
‘ aut,’ on the ground either of the strong vowels or of an 
intervening stop; but he dislikes or distrusts ‘ caducum | in 
‘ domini caput,’ ‘ apricum | oderit campum,’ ‘ leonum | arida 
‘ nutrix,’ and even condemns as untenable ‘ fugerit invida | 
‘gtas’ (I. xi. 7), and ‘ fias recantatis amica | opprobriis.’ 
He goes so far as to assert dogmatically (we do not in the 
least agree with him) in p. 190 that ‘the letters “ invida 
‘ etas” must stand for the sound “ invid’ etas;”’ such a 
‘ pronunciation as “invidai aetas” is impossible to the lyric 
* Muse.’ 

What then is to be done? Why, recourse must be had 
to emendation. Now emendation, to convince and to be 
accepted by the majority of reasonable people, requires more 
than mere ingenuity or than a knowledge of the changes 
and corruptions of words and letters acquired by the science 
of paleography. It is a special faculty based on an in- 
stinctive perception of absolute fitness—such a perception as 
becomes in a manner intuitive from long study and the 
practice of composition after the best models. Of course, 
there may be cleverness and originality in a critic, but at 
the same time a want of poetical judgement in dealing with 
the texts of the ancient poets. In this last respect Mr. 
Verrall seems to us to excel less than in the other qualities. 

Commencing with the correction of a pentameter in 
Catullus, where the late Prof. Munro advocated the not 
_very euphonic reading ‘ Quare cur te iam a! amplius 
‘ excrucies ?’ (the context shows ‘cur te iam tam pius’ is 
the true one), Mr. Verrall contends that ‘ if the last syllables 
‘ of “ invida” and “‘amica” (above) be lengthened into sighs 
‘ (which is the effect in sound of writing “ invida a!” and 
‘ “ amica a!”) the metre is saved.’ 

In this we think there is a want of poetic taste. Poetry 
is sacrified to an arbitrary metrical canon based on ordinary 
but by no means invariable usage. A similar offence against 
manifest propriety in the order of words is the change intro- 
duced into the text of the ‘ Agamemnon’* by a recent editor, 





* 1070, Prof. Kennedy, who reads raXaivas “Iruy | ppeaiv"Iruy for 
tahaivacc gpeciv”Irvv “Iruvy arévovea, It is impossible here to sepa- 
rate either raAaivase @peaty or the two words supposed to be the name 
of a lost child. Euripides (frag. Phaeth. 775, 24, Nauck) has “Iruv 
“Irvy wodvOpnvoy, and a"Iruv aiey “Iruvy ddopbperat, in Soph. El. 148, 
carries a special emphasis on the name, ‘ Itys, nothing but Itys.’ 
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who, to secure a long syllable at the end of the preceding 
verse, separated two words intended to express the mournful 
note of the nightingale. 

Not more happy is Mr. Verrall’s suggestion (p. 191, note 3) 
to read in 1. ii. 47 ‘ Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum o! ocior 
‘ aura Tollat.’ With all his boldness in conjectural alteration, 
Bentley, we think, would not have ventured on this. Surely 
an easier remedy, if need be, might be found in reading 
‘ fortior’ for ‘ ocior,’ as we speak of a strong wind. Martial 
uses this expression (Ep. vii. xiv. 2): ‘ Mordeat et tenerum 
* fortior aura nemus.’ 

That o is often left open before another o is so certain 
that Mr. Verrall need not have gone out of his way in sup- 
posing ‘i secundo | omine ’ (1. xi. 50) requires to be 
defended by a far-fetched theory of ‘ letting the voice falter 
‘where euphony prescribes.’ Such ‘ collisions,’ especially 
with the ictus, as ‘Naupactéo Acheldo,’ ‘letifero Eveno’ 
(Ovid), show clearly the perfect legitimacy of the unelided 
0 equivalent to the Greek omega. 

Some want of poetic taste, we fear, in this very stanza is 
the suggestion that ‘ I pedes quo te rapiunt et aure ’—a truly 
charming verse—‘ go wherever your feet hurry you away,’ 
means ‘ go where the sheets (of the sail) carry you.’ Is 
there any example of ‘ pes’ used in this sense in the plural ? 
No argument can be founded from ‘et aure.’? The Greeks 
familiarly say ‘ with the breeze’ (cat’ odpov) for a rapid and 
successful flight—i.e. down, or according to, the current of 
the wind. 

Mr. Verrall proceeds to say (p. 193): ‘ The case is scarcely 
‘less strong against the non-elision (except at strong stops) 
‘of the syllable -im. It is elided constantly, and at the 
‘end of the line as wellas elsewhere. To neglect the elision 
‘for mere convenience is therefore a gross offence against 
‘euphony.’ Weshould have preferred to say ‘ To admit the 
‘non-elision as a rare license is perhaps to be regarded as 
‘an archaism.’ For it seems certain that Plautus some- 
times allowed it even in the middle of a verse, the -ws and 
-um in old Latin representing -os and -ov in Greek. We 
have two examples of this in the prologue to the ‘ Rudens’ 
(vv. 10 and 22), ‘Is nos per gentes alium alia disparat,’ 
*Atque hoc scelesti in animum inducunt suum.’ In the 
former verse the Greek formula (@\Xoy aAAy) was in the 
poet’s view; in the latter, either the ¢ in ‘ scelesti’ or the 
um in fanimum’ is an open syllable. The ‘ Argument,’ 
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perhaps indeed not genuine, of the ‘ Trinummus’ begins 
thus :— 

‘ Thensaurum abstrusum abiens peregre Charmides.’ 
‘Miles Gloriosus,’ 1. i. 4 :— 

‘ Prestringat oculorum aciem in acie hostibus,’ 


where again either em or e is unelided. Nothing but very 
deteriorated rhythm is gained by Fleckheisen’s attempted 
restorations. In the same way we think to retain an excep- 
tional use in Horace better and safer than to make a taste- 
less change. 

Mr. Verrall should not, in our opinion, have interfered 
with ‘cur apricum oderit campum’ in I. viii. 3. ‘ Say, 
‘ Lydia, why Sybaris now hates the exercises in the sunny 
‘Campus Martius, well able as he is to stand both the 
‘heat and the dust.’ A comparison of Sat. 1. viii. 15, 
‘ aggere in aprico spatiari,’ and Ep. ad Pisones 162, ‘ aprici 
‘ gramine campi,’ establishes the meaning and, as we believe, 
the correctness of this reading ‘apricum’ beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. But Mr. Verrall, on the other hand, in the last 
page of his work, ‘ goes off’ with an emendation for which 


- he had prepared the way in a note on p. 143. He there says, 


what is perfectly true, that ‘the fundamental sense (of 
‘* apricus”) is not warm but clear, and in this sense Pro- 
‘ pertius has even aprico frigore.’ The root of the word, as 
in ‘Aprilis,’ seems the same as in ‘aperire.’ The ‘ aprici 
‘ senes’ of Persius (v. 179) are the old men who sit at their 
doors enjoying the sunshine; and ‘aprici flores’ (Od. 1. 
xxvi. 7) are not ‘summer flowers,’ but simply the flowers 
which, as every observer knows, come out so fully and in 
such bright colours to the sunlight. We think Mr. Verrall 
entirely mistaken in supposing the notion of ‘delicate,’ 
‘chilly’ (‘ frileux,’ ‘shivery’), ever attaches to the word. 
No two ideas, we should say, have less connexion with each 
other. We feel therefore bound to protest against the read- 
ing now proposed :— 
‘ cur apricus 
Oderit campum, patiens pulveris atque solis: ’ 

‘ Why has Sybaris, who (in summer) could stand any extreme 
‘of heat, now (in winter) turned delicate, shrinking from 
‘the cold of the campus and the river?’ This strikingly 
novel interpretation is put forward with some confidence. 
‘I have myself not much doubt,’ says the author, ‘ that the 
* true reading is apricus.’ 

We have devoted considerable space to this last essay, 
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‘ Euterpe,’ because the issues of the criticisms offered on the 
text of Horace are rather serious, and because we greatly 
doubt if Mr. Verrall’s province is to emend so much as to 
interpret. He is learned in history and very accurate in 
scholarship; but possibly this very accuracy leads him to 
doubt received readings without sufficient cause, and to alter 
them without that careful consideration which is ready to 
make allowance, under due limits, for some anomalies and 
some eccentricities in a poet. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Verrall’s ‘ Studies in Horace’ con- 
tains much matter in advance of even: the latest editions of 
this charming poet; and it may be expected that future 
editors will acknowledge their obligations to him. They 
will have to weigh the evidence, for instance, adduced in 
pp. 77-82, to show that ‘ Achilles’ mentioned in 11. xix. 
und Iv. vi. is really Murena in mythological disguise ; and 
generally, they will have to determine whether an under- 
current of thought, deep but strong, carries along the whole 
body of song in the ‘Odes.’ It is perhaps well that, having 
no exaggerated admiration for the Horatian stanza, the 
author’s mind has been turned rather to the matter than the 
manner of the ‘Odes.’ ‘The style,’ he says, ‘is remarkable 
‘rather for the grace, terseness, and point, which have made 
‘the poet an unfailing source of quotation, than for the 
strength or the subtlety of the feelings expressed.’ Perhaps 


. this is true, for Horace was above all things the poet of 


common sense; the studied harmony of the lyric verse is, 
however, captivating to the most ordinary ear, while the 
exquisite Latinity—which, indeed, is equally conspicuous in 
the earlier poets, Plautus, Lucretius, Catullus—will always 
excite the admiration of accomplished scholars. It is hence- 
forth for the historian to claim a still larger share in the 
literary feast. 
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Art. IV.—1. France and England in North America. A Series 
of Historical Narratives. By Francis Parkman, Boston. 
Part I.: ‘ The Pioneers of France in the New World.’ 
Fifteenth Edition, 1879. Part II.: ‘The Jesuits in 
‘North America.’ Twelfth Edition, 1878. Part IIL: 
‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West.’ Eleventh 
Edition, 1879. Part IV.: ‘ The Old Régime in Canada.’ 
Thirteenth Edition, 1884. Part V.: ‘ Count Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV.’ Twelfth Edition, 
1884. 


2. Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. Two 
vols. London: 1884. 

3. History of the City of New York: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Progress. By Mrs. Marrua C. Lams. Two vols. 4to. 
Illustrated. New York and Chicago: 1877. 


N geographical science the fourteenth century had pro- 

gressed but little beyond the knowledge of Ptolemy. It was 
still disputed whether the shape of the world was round or 
square, or, as the most orthodox asserted, a tabernacle. In 
map-making, medizval geographers had retrograded. They 
fell back on the Homeric disk surrounded by ocean. The 
centre of the earth was the turreted city of Jerusalem ; in 
the extreme east lay Paradise fenced in with flames; the 


‘ Mare Magnum,’ flowing like a T north and south and west, . 


divided Europe, Asia, and Africa. Fifty years later, the 
bounds of the known world were the coasts of Norway in 
the north, Atlas in the south, the pillars of Hercules to 
the west, to the east the Holy Sepulchre. Beyond these 
limits to the south and east lay the semi-fabulous regions 
of Prester John, Cipango, and Cathay. Except by the 
Norsemen the ‘ Oceanus dissociabilis ’ was still unexplored, 
when Henry the Navigator inaugurated the new era of 
maritime discovery. From that time forward commerce 
changed its direction and its character. Traffic was trans- 
ferred from the land to the ocean, from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic, from the Italians to the Western States of 
Europe. No sooner had Columbus and Cabot discovered the 
New World than Western Europe competed for its posses- 
sion. From the early patents granted to English navigators 
no results followed; and in North America, France took 
the lead. Breton and Norman sailors fished the coasts of 
Newfoundland; schemes of colonisation floated in the minds 
of Francis I. and his advisers. In 1518 De Lery set out on 
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an unsuccessful expedition to plant a French settlement in 
the New World. In 1524 Verrazani explored the American 
coast for the King of France. Ten years later Jacques 
Cartier, a mariner of St. Malo, discovered the river which he 
named the St. Lawrence. It was supposed that a country 
lying in the latitude of southern France would be blessed 
with a genial climate. Full of these hopes, Francis I. issued 
a commission to plant a colony many years before Elizabeth 
waved her hand to Frobisher, or granted a patent to Raleigh. 
In May, 1535, three well-manned ships sailed from St. Malo. 
Cartier and his followers received the blessing of the bishop ; 
the king, the nobility, and the clergy were interested in their 
fortunes. Both in Hindostan and in North America, France 
preceded England with a systematic scheme for acquiring 
new territory. While English adventurers swept the seas 
as freebooters, or sought Arctic Eldorados, or searched for 
a north-west passage to Cathay, France formed a plan of 
territorial expansion which should not only supply the 
mother country with a revenue, but create new marts for her 
trade, and establish new centres of industry. Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, gave the name of Montreal to the 
royal mount which overhung the Indian village of Hochelaga, 
but founded no permanent settlement. The severity of the 
winter, for which his previous visit had not prepared him, 
appalled the intending colonists. Subsequent attempts 
were not more successful. War at home and abroad for 
the time diverted the attention of France from the New 
World. Yet, more than half a century before the voyage 
of the ‘ Mayflower,’ Coligny established colonies as refuges 
for persecuted religion. The first Huguenot colony was 
planted in Brazil, in 1558; a second in 1562, in Carolina; a 
third in Florida, in 1565. The settlements were short-lived. 
The first was destroyed by the Portuguese ; the second broke 
up from internal discord; the colonists of the third were 
massacred by Menendez and the Spaniards. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that the French 
acquired a permanent footing in North America. The 
founder of ‘ New France’ was Samuel de Champlain, a 
native of Saintonge, born at Brouage, on the Bay of Biscay. 
After fighting in the wars of the League he journeyed 
through the West Indies and Mexico, and eventually made 
his way to Panama. ‘ Here, more than two centuries and a 
‘ half ago, his bold and active mind conceived the plan of a 
‘ship canal across the Isthmus, by which, he says, “ the 
‘“ voyage to the south seas would be shortened by more 
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‘ “ than fifteen hundred leagues.”’ Whatever of romance 
the story of Canadian colonisation contains is centred in 
the person of Champlain. Enthusiastic for the spread of 
the Catholic faith, inspired by an absorbing passion for 
discovery, he is the knight-errant of French exploration. 
The manuscript journal of his voyages, quaintly illustrated 
by his own hand, is still preserved at Dieppe. In 1602 he 
was sent to explore the St. Lawrence. Two years later he 
sailed with a motley crew of adventurers and gaol-birds, 
Catholic priests and Huguenot pastors, to found at Port 
Royal in Acadia the first agricultural colony which Europe 
established in America. In, 1608 he started on a new 
expedition from Honfleur, reached the St. Lawrence, and 
landed at Quebec. 


‘A few weeks passed,’ writes Mr. Parkman, ‘and a pile of wooden 
buildings rose on the brink of the St. Lawrence, on or near the site of 
the market-place of the Lower Town of Quebec. The pencil of 
Champlain, always regardless of proportion and perspective, has pre- 
served its semblance. A strong wooden wall, surmounted by a gallery, 
loopholed for musketry, enclosed three buildings, containing quarters 
for himself and his men, together with a courtyard, from one side of 
which rose a tall dove-cot, like a belfry. A moat surrounded the 
whole, and two or three small cannon were planted on salient platforms 
towards the river. There was a large magazine near at hand, and a 
part of the adjacent ground was laid out as a garden.’ (Pioneers of 
New France, pp. 302-3.) 


From 1608 to 1763 the history of the French in Canada 
falls roughly into three periods. The first closes in 1629 
with the foundation of the Company of New France and the 
temporary surrender of Quebec to the English ; the second 
is the period of missionary enterprise, the thirty-three years 
of Jesuit ascendency ; the third extends from 1665 to 1763, 
when Canada was a fur-trading station and a military 
colony. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
colonial rivalry of France and England ran high. The 
influence of the New World on European politics has been 
under-estimated. So early as 1613 and 1628, Acadia and 
Canada were objects of English attack. Colonial competi- 
tion involved England in wars with Spain and Holland, and 
extended the range of the war with France in 1689; it 
prolonged, if it did not originate, the wars of the Spanish 
succession ; finally, it engaged England in a struggle with 
the French, which lasted for nearly a hundred years. The 
expansionist policy of Richelieu was continued by his suc- 
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cessors. Under Colbert and Seignelay, France became a 
great naval power; she chartered her companies of the 
north with a monopoly of the trade with Hudson’s Bay, of 
the East and West Indies, of Senegal, and of Guinea ; she 
planted settlements at Cayenne, St. Christopher, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and San Domingo; she established a footing at 
Pondicherry ; she hoped to find in Madagascar a second 
Java. Before the close of the seventeenth century she 
claimed, on the mainland of America, Florida, Texas, Hud- 
son’s Bay, and parts of the states of New York, Vermont, 
and Maine. Her dominions stretched from the Alleghany 
to the Rocky Mountains, and from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi; she held the 
two outlets of this vast territory with Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, and New Orleans, the metropolis of Louisiana. Her 
missionaries penetrated into every part of the country which 
she claimed. In conciliating native races she was unrivalled ; 
her religion and her language were spreading over the whole 
of the new Continent. The English colonists held only a 
narrow strip of coast hemmed in between New France and 
the sea. A majestic future seemed to lie before France; 
everything pointed to her supremacy in North America. 
But piece by piece during the eighteenth century she was 
stripped of her colonial dominions till they dwindled to 
nothing. Acadia in 1713, and Canada in 1763, passed into 
the hands of England; her forts on the Ohio were captured. 
Finally, after many vicissitudes, Louisiana was sold to the 
United States by Napoleon, who pocketed the purchase- 
money. The Seven Years’ War crippled her commerce, ruined 
her influence in America and India, destroyed her position 
as a colonial power. Nothing remained of New France in 
North America but the cod-fishing islets of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. The memory of her Canadian occupation lingers 
in the nomenclature of the country, the language and 
character of the population ; her law still forms the basis of 
the law of property ; her Church continues to predominate ; 
in the distribution and tenure of land, the influence of her 
feudal system is not yet extinct. But these traces of her 
rule survive only as monuments of the decay of her fortunes 
and the errors of her colonial policy. 

It is remarkable that the recent rising of the French half- 
breeds in the North-West indicates the existence of the last 
traces of the long contest which raged so fiercely in the last 
century. Whatever the alleged grievances of the followers 


of Riel in the late rebellion may be, the real origin of the 
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quarrel lay in the undying hostility of race and religion to 
British ascendency which still exists amongst a small and 
feeble portion of the population of North-Western Canada. 
Their language is French, and their religion is Roman 
Catholic. The priests, we have reason to believe, played an 
important part in instigating the rebellion, and although it 
has been easily, and we hope effectually, suppressed, this last 
explosion of French nationality and religious intolerance in 
Canada has excited the sympathies of the French Canadians 
in the lower province, who have no grievance of their own to 
complain of. 

The subject of Mr. Parkman’s historical series is the rise 
and fall of the French power in North America. Like the 
historian of the Spanish conquest in South America, he 
writes under severe physical disadvantages. Continual ill- 
health, which narrowly limited, and for several years wholly 
precluded, mental labour, and a condition of eyesight which 
* never permitted reading or writing continuously for much 
‘more than five minutes, and often has never permitted 
‘ them at all "—are obstacles which to mest men would have 
proved absolutely insurmountable. Mr. Parkman’s apology,. 
if such it be, is wholly unnecessary. His volumes show no. 
trace of the disadvantageous conditions of their production. 
On the contrary they contain a mass of new matter, which 
could only be collected by indefatigable research among 
original sources. The bulk of his material is gathered from 
manuscript and unpublished authorities collected in the 
public and private libraries of Europe and America. Above 
all he has drawn largely from the voluminous collections 
belonging to the French Government, contained in the 
Bibliothéque Naticnale, the Archives de la Marine et des 
Colonies, and the Archives Nationales. Mr. Parkman treats 
his subject without reserve or partiality, and tells the story 
with vigour and picturesqueness. One advantage results 
from the author’s ill-health. He has studied in the open 
air the scenes of his narrative, has lived in camps with the 
tribes of the prairies, and followed the tracks of the ‘ coureurs 
‘de bois’ and rangers. Hence his pages are bright (some- 
times too bright) with local colouring, and he depicts Indian 
life and struggles with singular force and vivacity. Nor is: 
Mr. Parkman only a landscape painter; his portraits are 
firmly drawn. Laval, La Salle, Frontenac, and Montcalm 
stand out from his canvas instinct with life and individuality. 
On the other hand, the style is often too ornate and preten- 
tious for English taste. Though this fault becomes less 
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marked in his later volumes, it is still conspicuous in 
‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’ But this blemish does not seriously 
impair the great merits of his work. The number of editions 
through which portions of the series have passed in America 
attest their popularity in the country of its birth. But the 
‘ History of New France’ deserves among Englishmen a 
wider recognition than it has yet received. The subject is 
one of special interest. Not only does it deal with the 
infancy ofa colony of whose growth England is justly proud, 
but the last two volumes contain the most complete account 
of the American side of the Seven Years’ War which ‘ made 
‘ England what she is, and supplied to the United States 
‘ the indispensable condition of their greatness, if not of their 
‘national existence.’ The events of that war do not fall 
within the scope of the present article. To complete his 
series of works on the French in North America, Mr. 
Parkman has so far departed from chronological sequence 
as to leave a gap of fifty years, from the Peace of Ryswick 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Till this interval is filled, 
the war between the two rivals for the possession of North 
America—which commenced in 1689 and continued with 
little real intermission till the Peace of Paris—cannot be 
treated as a whole. Partly for this reason, partly because 
the causes of the loss of Canada are to be sought in her 
earlier history, partly also because the events of this later 
period are comparatively familiar, our object is to trace, 
with Mr. Parkman’s aid, the foundation, not the fall, of the 
French power in Canada. _ 

Unlike the nations of the Old World, Canada has no my- 
thic heroes; her remote past is not pieced out with webs 
of fiction, woven by the imagination of more polished ages. 
Yet, like the legendary founder of a European state, the 
figure of Champlain stands out alone in the opening scenes 
of the French occupation of North America. In geographical 
science he was not beyond his age. The dream of a northern 
sea, which would open a route to China and Japan, was 
always in his mind. By aiding the Hurons and Algonquins 
against the Iroquois, he secured the aid of the former two 
tribes in his explorations. The policy which he inaugurated 
was steadily pursued by his successors. English schemes of 
colonisation ignored the Red Indians; to attach them to 
France was always the policy of the French. Champlain 
joined the war parties of the Hurons, and tried to teach 
them military tactics; but it was his white complexion, his 
coat of mail, and, above all, his arquebuse, which made him 
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the umpire of Indian quarrels. Rather a soldier than a 
statesman, he left as a legacy to the French Canadians the 
undying hostility of the Iroquois, the most formidable of 
the savage tribes. One of his last acts was to petition 
Richelieu to destroy the dangerous enemy whom he had 
provoked. In his intrepid search for a passage to China, he 
discovered Lake Champlain, penetrated to Lake Nipissing, 
crossed Lake Ontario, explored the ‘mer douce’ of the 
Hurons. His activity was indefatigable. He crossed the sea 
repeatedly to promote the interests of the colony. Keenly 
alive to the spiritual, as well as material, welfare of Canada, 
he made Quebec not only a trading station but a mission. 
His life testified to the reality of his piety; the purity of 
his morals made a lasting impression ow the Hurons. A 
fervent Catholic, he was jealous for the conversion of the 
heathen, who lived, as he said, ‘like brute beasts, without 
‘ faith, without religion, without God.’ Near Brouage was 
a convent of Recollet Friars. Fired by his enthusiasm, 
several of the brotherhood volunteered their aid; but the 
Franciscan mendicants were too poor to send out mission- 
aries. Champlain repaired to Paris, obtained the royal 
authority and the papal sanction for the mission, and col- 
lected funds for its equipment. In May 1615 he returned 
to Quebec with four Recollet Friars. It was a heavy blow 
when the assignment in 1621 of the trade monopoly to two 
Huguenot brothers filled Quebec with Protestant merchants. 
Four years later the Jesuits, whose jealousy of the Recollets 
equalled their hatred of the Huguenots, obtained a footing 
in Canada. Not only was the colony divided by religious 
disputes, but it was subjected to frequent changes of govern- 
ment, starved by selfish monopolists, fettered by harassing 
restrictions. Patents were granted and suspended; mono- 
polies created or extinguished; the governorship changed 
hands repeatedly ; within a few years there were five lieu- 
tenant-generals of New France. Nearly all the emigrants 
lived on supplies from home; few supported themselves ; 
the majority spent their time in idling, drinking, gambling, 
or hunting. Disputes between rival traders, or between 
Catholics and Huguenots, kept the settlement in perpetual 
ferment. Trade was ruined by restrictions ; neither men nor 
money could be found to repair the ruinous fort of St. Louis ; 
the Iroquois prowled round Quebec, murdering stragglers, 
and threatening indiscriminate massacre. It is not sur- 
prising that the progress of the colony was slow. In 1628 
the whole population of Quebec had risen to only 105 
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persons—men, women, and children. There were but three 
other trading stations, at Trois Riviéres, the Rapids of St. 
Louis, and Tadoussac. 

But an important change was at hand. Richelieu, who 
had suppressed the office of Admiral of France, and consti- 
tuted himself ‘Grand Master and Superintendent of Naviga- 
‘tion and Commerce,’ turned his attention to the colonial 
expansion of France. In 1627 a company was formed, called 
the Company of New France, consisting of one hundred 
associates, among whom were Richelieu and Champlain. 
‘On this body, owing to the Crown only fealty and homage, 
was conferred the whole of New France, from Florida to the 
Arctic circle, and from Newfoundiand to the sources of the 
St. Lawrence, with large monopolies of the fur trade and 
other commerce. In return for these advantages, the com- 
pany bound itself ‘to convey to New France, during the 
‘year 1628, two or three hundred men of all trades, and, 
‘ before the year 1643, to increase the number to four thousand 
‘ persons, of both sexes, to lodge and support them for three 
“ years; and, this time expired, to give them cleared lands 
‘ for their maintenance.’ None but Catholics might settle ; 
to every settlement three priests were to be attached; no 
Huguenot was to land in New France. 

Before the company had entered on its new possessions, 
war broke out between France and England. The Huguenots, 
furious at their exclusion from the country, instigated Eng- 
land to seize the French possessions in North America. 
In July 1629 Champlain and the starving population of 
Quebec capitulated to Admiral Kirk, who planted the Eng- 
lish flag on the fort of St. Louis. By the convention of Suza 
New France was restored, but it was not till May 1633 that 
Champlain, ‘commissioned anew by Richelieu, assumed 
“command at Quebec on behalf of the company.’ Before 
his death, at Christmas 1635, the new era had begun. The 
Recollets were driven from the fieid ; the Jesuits were masters 
of the situation. The Mission House of ‘ Notre Dame des 
* Anges’ already contained six Jesuit fathers. They preached, 
sang vespers, said mass, heard confessions, catechised, taught, 
tilled the land, cared for their cattle, ruled the colony from 
the governor downwards, and yet found time to practise 
snowshoes and master the native languages. At Champ- 
lain’s table, in the fort of Quebec, ‘histories and lives 
‘of saints were read aloud, as in a monastic refectory. 
* Prayers, masses, and confessions followed each other with 
“ edifving regularity, and the bell of the adjacent chapel, 
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‘ built by Champlain, rang morning, noon, and night. God- 
‘less soldiers caught the infection, and whipped themselves 
‘in penance for their sins. Debauched artisans outdid 
‘each other in the fury of their contrition. Quebec had 
* become a mission.’ 

For the next thirty years Canadian history is bound up 
with that of the Jesuits. On their side were zeal, wealth, 
ability, court influence. They were the main support of the 
military power, the principal agents of trade, the instruments 
of political expansion, and the pioneers of exploration. To 
religious propagandism all other considerations were sub- 
ordinated. The early governors were half missionaries. 
Champlain was eager for the conversion of the Indians; 
Montmagny was a Knight of Malta; Maisonneuve, the 
military leader of the settlement of Montreal, consecrated 
his sword to the Church; ‘ D’Aillebout lived with his wife 
‘like monk and nun.’ The Jesuits aimed at laying the 
foundations of temporal dominion in the hearts and con- 
sciences of the savages. If the Red Indians could be con- 
verted to the Faith, an empire, which might embrace the 
continent, would be established, bound together in allegiance 
to France by the strong band of religion. On the success of 
the Jesuits depended both commerce and policy. If heroic 
courage and unselfish zeal could command success, the 
Jesuits would have christianised North America. Their 
missionary annals rival, in deeds of chivalrous daring, the 
tales of knight-errantry or the legends of the saints, with 
which Ignatius Loyola solaced his sickness. Fervent in their 
master’s cause, strong in religious enthusiasm, they laboured 
in North America with all-embracing activity to advance 
the interests of their order, of the Papacy, and of France. 
Directed, disciplined, impelled, restrained by one master- 
hand, yielding obedience as complete and unresisting as that 


of a corpse, they impressed on the world the tremendous. 


power of their organisation. If Xavier alone has become 
the canonised saint of Christendom, many of his brethren 
were heroes of no common stamp. In China, Japan, Thibet, 
Brazil, California, Abyssinia, and Caffreland, they performed 
miracles of self-denying devotion. Above all, in North 
America, men like Le Jeune, Jogues, Brébeuf, Garnier, 
Chaumonot, braved famine, solitude, insult, persecution, 
defied intolerable and inexpressible torture, tasted day after 
ed the prolonged bitterness of death in its most appalling 
orms. 

At first the labours of the Jesuits lay among the Algonquin 
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children. Le Jeune took his stand, like Xavier in Goa, at 
the door of the mission-house, and rang his bell. The 
assembled children were shown the sign of the cross, taught 
to repeat portions of the church services, catechised. and 
dismissed with porringers of peas as inducements to return. 
But no permanent results could be obtained among the 
wandering Algonquin hordes. Le Jeune determined to 
establish missions among the numerous Huron tribes who 
lived in stationary settlements, on the shores of the western 
lakes. In 1634, Brébeuf, Daniel, and Davost left Trois 
Riviéres for Lake Huron. The hardships of the voyage, 
which lasted thirty days, were so severe that even the iron 
frame of Brébeuf almost succumbed. Mr. Parkman quotes, 
from a paper printed by the Jesuits of Paris, a series of 
minute instructions for the conduct on this river route of 
“les Péres de nostre Compagnie qui seront enuoiez aux 
‘Hurons.’ The directions are full of tact :— 

‘ Never make them [the Indians] wait for you in embarking. Take 
a flint and steel to light their pipes and kindle their fire at night; for 
these little services win their hearts. Try to eat their sagamite as 
they cook it, bad and dirty as it is. Fasten up your cassock, that you 
may not carry water or sand into the canoe. Wear no shoes or stock- 
ings in the canoe, but you may put them on in crossing the portages. 
Do not ask them too many questions. Bear their faults in silence, and 
appear always cheerful. Do not make yourself troublesome even to a 
single Indian. Buy fish for them from the tribes you will pass; and 
for this purpose take with you some awls, beads, knives, and fish- 
hooks. Be not ceremonious with the Indians; take at once what they 
offer you; ceremony offends them. Be very careful, when in the 
canoe, that the brim of your hat does not annoy them. Perhaps it 
would be better to wear your nightcap. There is no such thing as 
impropriety among the Indians. Remember that it is Christ and his 
cross that you are seeking; and if you aim at anything else, you will 
get nothing but affliction for body and mind.’ (‘Jesuits in North 
America,’ pp. 54-55.) 

Partly from curiosity, partly from fear of offending the 
French at Quebec, partly from superstitious awe, the Jesuits 
were permitted to settle and build houses in the Huron 
towns. In France the utmost enthusiasm was aroused for 
the mission; Brébeuf’s ‘ Relation’ produced a prodigious 
effect; as time wore on, more Jesuits crossed the sea to aid 
the work of conversion. The central mission-house, near 
Lake Huron, served as residence, hospital, magazine, and 
refuge in case of need. The Huron towns, all named after 
saints, were divided into districts, to each of which two 
priests were assigned. The missionaries journeyed singly 
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or in pairs from village to village, till every Huron settle- 
ment had heard the new doctrine. Their circuits were 
made in the depth of winter, for it was not till November 
or December that the Indians settled in their villages. 
The Jesuits paid for their lodgings with needles, beads, 
awls, and other small articles. They taught the Hurons to 
fortify their towns, doctored the sick, instructed children, 
preached to the adults. But converts were hard to make, 
and harder still to retain. Fear was the principal agent of 
conversion, and pictures were invaluable. Le Jeune writes 
home for pictures of hell, in which ‘devils were painted 
* tormenting a soul with different punishments, one applying 
‘ fire, another serpents, another tearing him with pincers, 
‘and another holding him fast with a chain.’ Garnier, 
asking a friend in France to send him pictures, shows an 
intimate knowledge of Indian peculiarities. ‘Send me,’ he 
writes, ‘a picture of Christ without a beard.’ A variety 
of souls in perdition are requested. ‘ Particular directions 
‘are given with respect to the demons, dragons, flames, 
‘and other essentials of these works of art. Of souls in 
‘ bliss he thinks that one will be enough. All the pictures 
‘must be in full face, not in profile; and they must look 
‘ directly at the beholder, with open eyes. The colours 
‘ should be bright.2 Mr. Parkman notices the Indian dis- 
like of a beard, and quotes the instance of a fatal quarrel 
which was caused among the Sioux by Catlin represent- 
ing one of them in profile. But, if the Jesuits converted 
few of the savages, they gained personal influence. Their 
disinterestedness, intrepidity, and blameless lives gradu- 
ally told upon the Indians. Their patience and tact were 
never at fault. ‘ Pour conuertir les sauvages,’ says a pas- 
sage in the ‘Divers Sentiments,’ ‘il n’y faut pas tant 
‘de science que de bonté et vertu bien solide. Ils n’en- 
‘ tendent pas bien nostre Theologie, mais ils entendent par- 
‘ faictement bien nostre humilité et nostre affabilité et se 
‘laissent gaigner.’ Their most determined enemies were 
the sorcerers, medicine-men, and diviners who swarmed in 
every village. To the Hurons the priests appeared as rival 
magicians. They looked upon the black-robed strangers as 
‘ Okies,’ or supernatural beings, masters of life and death, 
controlling the sun and the moon and the seasons. They 
attributed to them the changes in the weather, the scanti- 
ness or abundance of their crops; they came to them for 
spells to destroy their enemies, for charms to kill grass- 
hoppers. Brébeuf foretold an eclipse, and his prophecy was 
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fulfilled; the native sorcerers failed to obtain rain; nine 
masses to St. Joseph broke up the obstinate drought. But 
the triumph was not an unmixed advantage. Pestilence 
and small-pox decimated the people; the medicine-men, 
unable to check its ravages, whispered that the Jesuits 
themselves caused the pest. ‘Some said that they concealed 
‘ in their houses a corpse which infected the country, a per- 
‘ verted notion derived from some half-instructed neophyte 
‘concerning the body of Christ in the Eucharist.2 The 
lives of the Fathers hung upon a thread. Again and again 
nothing saved them but their unflinching courage. They 
could not leave their houses without danger of being brained: 
Chaumonot was once actually struck down. So hopeless 
were they of escape, that they wrote a farewell letter to 
the Father Superior, and entrusted it to a faithful convert. 
Even when the immediate danger had passed away, they 
were exposed to every sort of insult. It was many years 
before their persecution as sorcerers ceased. Surrounded 
by frightful dangers, hedged in by the gloom of pathless 
forests, isolated from their fellow-countrymen and often 
from each other, the perpetual tension of their nerves 
combined with the ecstatic exaltation of their faith to bring 
heaven and hell very near to their lives. So powerfully 
realised was the conflict in which they were engaged, in 
so dramatic a form was it presented to their overwrought 
imaginations, that supernatural visions and visitations were 
of frequent occurrence. The Huron country was the strong- 
hold of Satan, ‘comme un donjon des demons.’ The Jesuits 
and the hosts of heaven waged war against the legions of 
hell for the possession of the land. Death, like a skeleton, 
threatened them; troops of fiends in the form of men or 
of animals surrounded them: they heard the roaring of 
demons, and saw spectres armed with javelins, and earth 
and hell raging against them. On the other hand the vision 
of a gorgeous palace floated before them, and a miraculous 
voice assured them it was the destined abode of those who 
dwelt in savage hovels for the love of God: the Virgin 
and St. Joseph encouraged them with their presence; St. 
Michael gave them his protection: Father Daniel appeared 
after his death with a radiant countenance, and they knew 
that, though they had lost a brother from their midst, they 
had gained an intercessor in heaven. 

In the winter of 1640 Brébeuf saw a great cross slowly 
approaching the mission of Ste. Marie from the country 
of the Iroquois. The ominous vision was fearfully realised. 
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Up to this time, though the lives of the missionaries were 
living martyrdoms, no priest had been put to death. But, if 
the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, the harvest 
should have been great in North America. Within the next 
ten years De Noué, Goupil, Jogues, Lalande, Daniel, Buteux, 
Garnier, Lalemant, Brébeuf fell victims to their heroic 
enterprise. The five confederate nations of the Iroquois 
tribe (Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks) 
had never forgotten the assistance which Champlain rendered 
to the Hurons. War raged uninterruptedly between them 
and the French and their Indian allies. The Iroquois 
hovered round the French settlements, cut off stragglers, 
lured parties into ambuseades, harassed the colonists by 
day and night. In all Canada ‘no man could hunt, fish, 
* till the fields, or cut a tree in the forest without peril to his 
‘scalp.’ There was no safety outside the palisades of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, and the fort of Richelieu. 
« I had as lief,’ writes Father Vimont, ‘be beset by goblins 
‘ as by the Iroquois. The one are about as invisible as the 
‘other. Our people on the Richelieu and at Montreal are 
* kept in a closer confinement than ever were monks or nuns 
‘ in our smallest convents in France.’ Tracking the slightest 
trails with unerring sagacity and untiring patience, skulking 
in ambush for days and weeks, coming and going with the 
stealthiness and rapidity of wild animals, they kept the 
whole colony in a perpetual fever of anxiety, destroyed the 
fur trade, and for three years severed all communication 
with the Huron mission. In 1642 the priests were without 
clothes; they had no vessels for the altars, or sacrificial 
wine ; they had exhausted their writing materials. Father 
Jogues volunteered to accompany the Huron fur-traders on 
a voyage to Quebec to procure supplies. On the return 
voyage the Iroquois surprised the Huron canoes, and carried 
off Jogues with two young donnés of the mission as prisoners. 
They beat him senseless with their clubs, and, when he re- 
vived, tore away his finger-nails with their teeth, and gnawed 
his hands like famished dogs. After an eight days’ march 
under a blazing sun, his captors reached their first camp. 
There he was made to run the gauntlet: his hands were 
again mangled; fire was applied to every part of his body ; 
and when at night he tried to rest, ‘the young warriors 
‘came to lacerate his wounds and pull out his hair and 
‘beard.’ The march was resumed for five days longer, till 
the band reached the Mohawk town which was their goal. 
There for the second time Jogues passed ‘through the 
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“narrow road of Paradise,’ was uamercifully beaten, and 
then tortured with such exquisite ingenuity that the greatest 
suffering was inflicted without endangering life. At night 
he was ‘ stretched on his back, with his hands extended, and 
‘his ankles and wrists bound fast to stakes driven into the 
‘earthen floor. The children now profited by the example 
‘of their parents, and amused themselves by placing live 
‘coals on the naked bodies of their prisoners, who, bound 
‘fast and covered with wounds and bruises, which made 
‘every movement a torture, were sometimes unable to shake 
‘them off For three consecutive days the torture con- 
tinued; in two other Mohawk towns they subsequently 
endured a repetition of their sufferings. Yet throughout 
Jogues encouraged his fellow countrymen, converted some 
of the Huron prisoners, and baptised them with his mangled 
hands. The sequel of his story and his ultimate escape to 
France are well told by Mr. Parkman. Still Jogues had the 
heroism to return to Canada. Four years later negotiations 
were opened with the Iroquois. He was chosen as the 
French emissary, to act as political agent, and to found 
a mission, prophetically called the ‘ Mission of the Martyrs.’ 
For a moment he recoiled; but the weakness was transient. 
He set out with a presentiment of his death. ‘Ibo et non 
‘ redibo,’ he wrote in a farewell letter to a friend. His fore- 
boding was realised. After once more undergoing torture, 
he was mercifully brained with a hatchet. 

In the heroism of his life and death he was, before three 
years had passed, equalled by more than one of his brethren. 
To the advantages of compact organisation which they pos- 
sessed over other tribes, the Iroquois now added superiority 
in weapons. By the purchase of arquebuses from the Dutch 
traders of Albany, they had become masters of the French 
thunderbolts. Emboldened by success they aimed at the 
annihilation of the Hurons. They called the French cowards, 
openly attacked their forts, and threatened to exterminate 
them, and carry the ‘ white girls,’ meaning the nuns, to 
their villages. On the other hand, the Hurons were dying 
out. They dared not cultivate crops, hunt, or trade with 
Quebec for fear of the Iroquois. Famine, pestilence, and 
war thinned their numbers. Their spirit, though capable of 
spasmodic outbursts, was broken. Like a doomed people, 
they were sunk in dejection, paralysed with fear, incapable of 
defending themselves. They flocked in crowds to the priests ; 
charity was made an engine of conversion; thousands were 
fed at Ste. Marie ; converts were baptised by hundreds. In 
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many of the towns the Christians outnumbered the heathens; 
they abandoned cannibalism, ceased to burn their prisoners, 
discontinued their diabolic games, feasts, and dances. Never 
had the future of the mission seemed more hopeful. 

But at the moment when the prospect of the Jesuits seemed 
brightest, their labour of years was on the eve of destruction. 
The Iroquois abandoned their inroads of small scalping 
parties for an invasion in force. In the summer of 1648 
the Huron town of St. Joseph was burned; the inhabitants 
massacred ; the mission-house destroyed; Daniel, its priest, 
shot dead, gasping with his latest breath the name of Jesus. 
Eight months later, in March 1649, St. Louis and St. Ignace 
were taken and burnt; the two priests, Brébeuf and Lale- 
mant, were captured alive. Brébeuf’s fate is described 
below. Without leaders and without organisation, starving, 
helpless with panic, the Hurons attempted no resistance. 
They abandoned their settlements. ‘Some roamed north- 
‘ward and eastward through the half-thawed wilderness ; 
‘ some hid themselves on roeks or islands of Lake Huron; 
* some sought an asylum among the Tobacco Nation; a few 
‘joined the Neutrals on the north of Lake Erie. The 
‘ Hurons, as a nation, ceased to exist.’ There was no longer 
any reason for the maintenance of the mission: Ste. Marie 
was abandoned. In June 1650 the miserable remnant of the 
Huron nation was conveyed to the shelter of the fort of 
Quebec. With the ruin of their mission was dispelled the 
Jesuit dream of a Christian empire; many of the priests 
went back to France ‘ resolved,’ writes the Father Superior 
(Lalemant), ‘ to return to the combat at the first sound of the 
‘trumpet.’ Others, following their wandering flocks to the 
north and west, founded new missions on Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior, and Lake Michigan. 

The last scene of this tragedy may be appropriately closed 
with the fate of Brébeuf. He had spent the winter of 1625-6 
among the Algonquins; for the next three years he laboured 
among the Hurons. His mission was interrupted by the 
English occupation of Quebec; but he was the first of the 
Jesuits to reach the country in 1634. When he arrived at 
the Huron town of Thonativa, ‘a crowd ran out to meet him; 
*« Echom has come again! Echom has come again! ” they 
‘ cried, recognising the stately figure, robed in black, that 
‘advanced from the border of the forest.’ From 1634 to 
1649 he was one of the mainstays of the mission. On the 
afternoon of March 16, 1649, the day on which he and 
Lalemant, the nephew of the Superior, had been captured, 
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‘Brébeuf was led apart and bound to a stake. He seemed more 
concerned for his captive converts than for himself, and addressed 
them in a loud voice, exhorting them to suffer patiently, and promising 
heaven as their reward. The Iroquois, incensed, scorched him from 
head to foot, to silence him; whereupon, in the tone ofa master, he 
threatened them with everlasting flames for persecuting the worship- 
pers of God. As he continued to speak, with voice and countenance 
unchanged, they cut away his lower lip, and thrust a red-hot iron 
down his throat. He still held his tall form erect and defiant, with no 
sign or sound of pain; and they tried other means to overcome him. 
They led out Lalemant, that Brébeuf might see him tortured. They 
had tied strips of bark, smeared with pitch, about his naked body. 
When he saw the condition of his Superior, he could not hide his 
agitation, and called out to him with a broken voice, in the words of 
St. Paul, “We are made a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to 
“men.” Then he threw himself at Brébeuf’s feet; upon which the 
Iroquois seized him, made him fast to a stake, and set fire to the bark that 
enveloped him. As the flame rose, he threw his arms upward, with a 
shriek of supplication to Heaven. Next they hung round Brébeuf’s 
neck a collar made of hatchets heated red-hot; but the indomitable 
priest stood like a rock. A Huron in the crowd, who had been a 
convert of the mission, but was now an Iroquois by adoption, called 
out, with the malice of a renegade, to pour hot water on their heads, 
since they had poured so much cold water on the heads of others. 
The kettle was accordingly slung, and the water boiled and poured 
slowly on the heads of the two missionaries. “ We baptise you,” they 
cried, “that you may be happy in heaven; for nobody can be saved 
“ without a good baptism.” Brébeuf would not flinch; and, in a 
rage, they cut strips of flesh from his limbs, and devoured them betore 
his eyes. After a succession of other revolting tortures, they scalped 
him; when, seeing him nearly dead, they laid open his breast, and 
came in a crowd to drink the blood of so valiant an enemy, thinking 
to imbibe with it some portion of his courage. A chief then tore out 
his heart and devoured it. Thus died Jean de Brébeuf, the founder 
of the Huron mission, its truest hero and its greatest martyr.’ (Jesuits 
in North America, pp. 388-9.) 


If the Red Indians could ever have been tamed, the Jesuits 
would have performed the task. The Huron Mission had 
failed, but they did not despair. They had experienced the 
ferocious cruelty of the Iroquois, yet their Order contained 
men courageous enough to attempt their conversion. As 
political agents the Jesuits saw the value of their alliance. 
Lying between Canada and the Dutch and English settle- 
ments, the Iroquois country was the highway of commerce 
with the West. The Jesuits hoped to ally the Indians 
against the heretics of New Amsterdam and New England, 
to monopolise the fur trade with the interior, to secure not 
only peace for Canada, but a barrier against her European 
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rivals. Conversion to the Catholic faith was once more the 
means by which they hoped to cement the alliance. In 1653 
a short lull occurred in the perpetual wars waged by the 
Iroquois against the French. They were anxious for peace 
and even for the establishment of a mission and a colony. 
Apparently the object of the Iroquois was thus to lure into 
their power the Christian Hurons; from the first they in- 
tended to massacre the colonists. With devoted zeal the 
Jesuits accepted the proposal. ‘The blood of the martyrs,’ 
said one of them, ‘is the seed of the Church, and if we die 
‘ by the fires of the Iroquois, we shall have won eternal life 
* by snatching souls from the fires of hell.’ Le Mercier, the 
Superior, with three other Jesuits, two lay brethren, forty or 
fifty Frenchmen, and a large number of the Christian Hurons, 
set out up the St. Lawrence, across Lake Ontario, up the 
Oswego to Lake Onondaga. There, on a spot still known as 
the Jesuits’ Well, they founded the mission of Ste. Marie, 
at once as a religious and political outwork. For nearly a 
year they preached, taught, and catechised. During the 
greater part of the time their deaths had been decreed; the 
day and hour were revealed by a dying convert. Hastily 
summoning the priests from the detached missions, the 
fifty-three colonists assembled in the fortified house at Ste. 
Marie. The sequel well illustrates the courage and address 
with which the Jesuits confronted danger. If they escaped 
by sanctioning a superstition which they had before de- 
nounced as diabolical, the harshest critic cannot condemn 
their pliancy. The ruse is far removed from their adoption 
of the heathen rites of China and Malabar. They collected 
eighteen canoes, and secretly prepared, in the loft of the 
mission, two flat boats; with these they had sufficient means 
of transport. But a crowd of Onondagas were already 
bivouacked between them and the lake, lounging round the 
house, smoking their pipes, and preserving the friendliest 
demeanour. There seemed no mode of escape. From this 
desperate peril they extricated themselves by a ‘festin a 
‘manger tout.’ A young Frenchman, the adopted son of 
an Iroquois chief, told his Indian father that he was warned 
in a dream of approaching death, unless the spirits were 
appeased by a medicine feast. At these meals everything 
set before the guests must be eaten, or the spirits were not 
propitiated. The Jesuits killed their hogs and poultry, and 
ransacked their stores for the feast; games occupied the 
afternoon ; in the evening the meal began. Seated gravely 
in a ring, their Indian guests fell to their work, while the 
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French musicians encouraged their efforts with drums, 
trumpets, and singing. 

‘Under cover of the din, the boats were carried from the rear of the 
mission-house to the borders of the lake. It was nearly eleven o’clock. 
The miserable guests were choking with repletion. They prayed the 
young Frenchman to dispense them from further surfeit. ‘ Will you 
“ suffer me to die? ” he asked, in piteous tones. They bent to their 
task again, but Nature soon reached her utmost limit; and they sat 
helpless as a conventicle of gorged turkey-buzzards, without the power 
possessed by those unseemly birds to rid themselves of the burden. 
“ That will do,” said the young man, “you have eaten enough; my 
“ life is saved. Now you can sleep till we come in the morning to 
“ waken you for prayers.” And one of his companions played soft 
airs on a violin to lull them to repose. Soon all were asleep, or in a 
lethargy akin to sleep. The few remaining Frenchmen now silently 
withdrew, and cautiously descended to the shore, where their comrades, 
already embarked, lay on their oars anxiously awaiting them. Snow 
was falling fast as they pushed out upon the murky waters. . . . Whep 
day broke, Lake Onondaga was far behind, and around them was the 
leafless, lifeless forest.’ (Old Régime in Canada, pp. 38-39.) 


The Iroquois mission, like that to the Hurons, had proved 
a disastrous failure. 

The period of missionary enterprise was drawing to a close ; 
its end was accelerated by the renewal of hostilities by the 
Iroquois. In the art of savage war the few scattered colo- 
nists were no match for the Indians, who, wrote a Jesuit, 
‘approach like foxes, attack like lions, and disappear like 
‘birds.’ The woods swarmed with these invisible foes. In 
the daytime they surprised workers in the fields; at night 
they prowled round the houses, ready to brain stray inhabi- 
tants. ‘They haunt us,’ cried the despairing Father Superior, 
‘like persecuting goblins. They kill our new-made Chris- 
‘tians in ourarms. If they meet us on the river, they kill 
‘us. If they find us in the huts of our Indians, they burn 
‘us and them together.’ They landed close to Quebec, and 
carried off the Christian Hurons as prisoners. Even in 
the Fort of St. Louis, the governor was startled by their 
war-whoops. Governor after governor vainly petitioned for 
troops. While the Iroquois were at war the colony starved, 
for the fur trade was destroyed ; no money could be obtained 
to repair the decaying fortifications. Deeds of surpassing 
heroism, like that of Daulac at Long Saut, might save the 
colony for a time, but it plainly must succumb at last. Every- 
thing had been staked on the efficacy of the missions, and 
the missions had failed. 

In 1659 the whole population of Canada, priests, nuns, 
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settlers, and traders, did not exceed 2,500 persons. During 
the summer the colonists hunted, fished, or tilled their 
scanty clearings; in the winter they hewed timber, split 
shingles, and sawed wood for the market at Quebec. But 
the colony was not agricultural, or even self-supporting. It 
depended on the fur trade with the Indian tribes of the 
West, supplemented by aid from home. The colonists 
were gathered in three principal stations—Montreal, Trois 
Riviéres, and Quebec. Montreal was peculiarly exposed to 
the attacks of the Indians; it was the ‘ Castle Dangerous’ 
of the colony. It contained ‘some forty small, compact 
* houses ranged parallel to the river, chiefly along the line 
‘of what is now St. Paul’s Street,’ protected by a square 
fort, and a massive stone windmill pierced with loopholes, 
built on the Point aux Trembles by the Sulpitian Fathers. 
Montreal contained about fifty families. In this advanced 
fort was the Sulpitian Mission, an Hétel Dieu, and a school 
served by devoted nuns. ‘l'rois Riviéres was a fur-trading 
station containing twenty-tive houses, enclosed with a square 
palisade. In 1665 the Upper Town of Quebec on the pro- 
montory consisted almost entirely of ecclesiastical buildings, 
the church of Notre Dame, the Hétel Dieu, the Ursuline 
Convent, where Mother Mary of the Incarnation ruled her 
pupils and her nuns, the buildings and church of the Jesuits, 
and Laval’s seminary. The stone-and-timber-built chateau 
of St. Louis, ‘the sénéchaussée, or court-house, the tavern 
‘ of one Jacques Boisdon on the square near the church, and 
‘a few houses along the line of what is now St. Louis Street, 
‘ comprised nearly all the civil part of the Upper Town.’ In 
the square, markets were held on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
‘ In the midst of the Lower Town stood the magazine of the 
‘Company, with its two round towers and two projecting 
‘wings. It was here that all the beaver-skins of the colony 
‘ were collected, assorted, and shipped for France.’ Smoking 
was forbidden in the streets, for the wooden roofs and fronts 
of the houses, and the piles of cordwood and hay by which 
they were surrounded, exposed the town to constant risk of 
fire. Above and below Quebec were a few outlying cabins 
built by the more adventurous settlers. 

Severance from civilised life and the Old World fostered 
in the Canadian settlers a sense of their dependence. Like 
their medizval ancestors, they felt the weakness of man and 
the strength of God, realised without an effort that invisible 
world which advancing civilisation destroys. Many of the ships 
which left France for Canada sailed from St. Malo; and not 
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a few of the colonists were Bretons, whose intense piety was 
coloured by the wild superstitions which are recorded in the 
‘Grand Insulaire et Pilotage’ of André Thevet, and which, 
as M. Souvestre has told us, are yet cherished by ‘les der- 
‘niers Bretons.’ Intensely ignorant, they were instructed by 
priests scarcely less superstitious than themselves. It is 
creditable to their spiritual rulers that no witches were dis- 
covered in Canada, and that the colony was free from *‘ New 
‘ England tragedies.’ But in a different direction their imagi- 
nations were wrought upon by their physical surroundings. 
Carrying their lives in their hands, ever encountering fresh 
wonders of nature, which seemed to render impossibilities 
possible, the Canadians saw and heard around them 


‘ Calling shapes and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On sands and shores and desert wilderness.’ 


This incessant supernaturalism of the French Canadians 
is a striking feature in their early history. Like the New- 
England settlers, they believed that they had special claims 
to providential interventions and mysterious tokens, because, 
to their excited imaginations, the fiends of hell were leagued 
to baffle their enterprise. Miracles abounded; the Sulpitians 
vied with the Jesuits in their production. In 1658 portents 
and prodigies heralded the impending invasion of Quebec by 
the Iroquois. A blazing canoe sailed across the sky; the 
air was alive with confused cries and lamentations; a voice 
of thunder sounded from mid-heaven. Awful signs preceded 
the great earthquake of 1663, which came as a chastisement 
to the colony for its drunkenness. A globe of flame issued 
from the moon and disappeared behind the mountain above 
Montreal with a noise as loudasa cannon. Blazing serpents 
borne on wings of fire lighted up the night; voices sounded 
through the forest, proclaiming ‘ Strange things will happen 
‘to-day; the earth will quake!* four furious demons were 
seen shaking the four corners of Quebec, and were only re- 
strained from reducing it to ruins by ‘a person of admirable 
* majesty and ravishing beauty,’ who appeared in the midst of 
them. The Jesuits set forth on their missions to attack the 
demons in their very stronghold; and the same feeling was 
encouraged in the colonists. The Iroquois were regarded as 
the myrmidons of Satan; those who died in battle for Mary 
and her Divine Son were secure of paradise. The Catholics 
were the fold of Christ; their wars were crusades against 
the powers of evil. The island of Montreal was the pro- 
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perty of the Virgin Mary ; its defenders were enrolled in a 
military fraternity as ‘soldiers of the Holy Family of Jesus, 
‘ Mary, and Joseph.’ The outlying redoubts on the skirts of 
the settlement were called by the names of saints; the 
largest was the redoubt of the Infant Jesus. Tracy’s ex- 
pedition against the Iroquois in 1666 started ‘on the day of 
‘the Exaltation of the Cross, for whose glory,’ adds the 
chronicler, ‘ it was undertaken.’ The soldiers were made to 
understand that the war was waged for the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. Five hundred bore scapularies of the 
Holy Virgin. 

Like the faith of the Puritans, their religious enthusiasm, 
heightened by the proximity of earthly and unearthly dan- 
gers, grew stern and sombre. The appalling severity of 
Canadian winters seemed to freeze up its founts of gentle- 
ness. It was alloyed with a bigotry scarcely less harsh than 
that described in the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ The atmosphere of 
colonial life was charged with gloom. The ‘parti dévot’ 
denounced costly apparel, feasts, balls, plays, late dinners, 
low-necked dresses, and knots of ribbons, with a severity 
less congenial to the mirth-loving Frenchman than to the 
grim and acrid elders of Salem. The Jesuits had established 
an Inquisition ‘worse than that of Spain.’ Not content 
with the confessional, they associated the women and girls 
of Quebec into a ‘congregation of the Holy Family,’ under 
a vow to tell every good or evil deed they knew of every 
person of their acquaintance. La Hontan complains that 
he could not go on a pleasure party, nor play a game of 
cards, nor visit the ladies, without being publicly attacked 
from the pulpit. He bitterly laments the destruction of his 
copy of ‘Petronius,’ which was expurgated by a zealous 
curé. Masqueraders were excommunicated ; the priests 
forced themselves into private houses, carried off and whipped 
women who had been to a ball or worn a mask. At Mont- 
real the Sulpitians built a house in which they shut up girls 
who caused scandal by their love of amusement. The Hugue- 
not merchants of Rochelle were forbidden to exercise their 
religion, and could not winter in the colony without a license. 
No sooner did a ship arrive in the river than she was boarded 
by the Jesuits, who converted the heretics. So complete 
was the ascendency of the Jesuits that when Louis XIV. 
empowered the Governor Denonville to imprison heretics or 
quarter the soldiery upon them, he replied, ‘There is not a 
‘heretic here.’ 

United, the colonists could hardly make head against their 
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common foe. But their internal dissensions were bitter. 
Montreal claimed independence of Quebec; Jesuits con- 
tended with Sulpitians, Ultramontanes with Gallicans ; 
Church and State were at open feud. The chief root of 
dissensions lay in the determination of the Jesuits to exalt 
the Church above the State. In their quarrel with the 
Sulpitians, they had right on their side. For thirty years 
they had themselves constituted the Canadian Church ; they 
had endured privations and martyrdoms; the very existence 
of the colony was due to their efforts. But the seminary of 
St. Sulpice, now in charge of Montreal, aspired to give 
Canada a bishop from their brotherhood. They induced the 
Archbishop of Rouen to appoint Queylus, one of their body, 
his vicar-general in Canada. The Jesuits accepted his autho- 
rity, but prepared to supersede it with that of their own 
representative. Their influence at court was great, and 
Anne of Austria invited them to nominate a bishop. For- 
bidden by the rules of their order to choose a bishop from 
their own body, their choice in 1659 fell on Francois Xavier 
Laval de Montmorency, Abbé de Montigny. Highly reputed 
for his sanctity, rich, nobly born, supported by the Jesuits, 
and a permanent official, in some degree independent of the 
Crown, ‘the modest Levite,’ as his biographers call him, 
became the first power in Canada. He belonged to the 
family of the famous Constable, the ‘ premier baron chrétien,’ 
whose son Henry was the ‘compére’ of Henry of Navarre, 
and whose grandson was executed by Louis XIII. From 
his youth Laval had renounced the world. He received the 
tonsure when he was nine years old. Now, at the age of 
thirty-six, he was living in the Hermitage of Caen, a society 
founded to detect and extirpate Jansenism. At the Hermit- 
age, Laval’s 
‘ordinary occupations were prayer, mortification, instruction of the 
poor, and spiritual readings or conferences; his recreations were to 
labour in the hospitals, wait upon the sick and poor, make their beds, 
dress their wounds, and aid them in their most repulsive needs... . 
Yet, though living at this time in a state of habitual religious exaltation, 
he was by nature no mere dreamer ; and in whatever heights his spirit 
might wander, his feet were always planted on the solid earth. His 
flaming zeal had for its servants a hard, practical nature, perfectly 
fitted for the battle of life, a narrow intellect, a stiff and persistent 
will, and, as his enemies thought, the love of domination native to his 
blood,’ 
‘Several portraits of Laval are extant. A drooping nose of por- 
tentous size; a well-formed forehead; a brow strongly arched, a 
bright clear eye; scanty hair, half hidden by a black skull-cap; thin 
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lips, compressed and rigid, betraying a spirit not easy to move or con-~ 
vince; features of that indescribable cast which mark the priestly 
type; such is Laval, as he looks grimly down on us from the dingy 
canvas of two centuries ago.’ (Old Régime, pp. 94-95, 104-5.) 


Laval came out to New France as the creature of the 
Papacy. The concordat of Bologna was evaded on the plea 
that ‘Canada, a country of infidel savages, was under the 
‘ Papal jurisdiction.’ He was appointed the Pope’s Vicar- 
Apostolic for Canada, with the title of Bishop of Petrea in 
Arabia. It was not till 1674 that he was made Bishop of 
Quebec. His aim throughout was to assert the authority of 
the Church, which was lodged in himself. As a Catholic, a 
priest, and a man, he was irresistibly drawn to the side of 
centralisation and absolutism. Different views may be held 
of his policy, but to him, as the founder of the greater and 
lesser seminaries, designed for the instruction of a Canadian 
priesthood, and of the farm-school of St. Joachim, supply- 
ing technical education, Canada unquestionably owes a deep 
debt of gratitude. He acquired large tracts of land, and 
among them Beaupré, with which he endowed his educa- 
tional establishments. From the revenues of this endowment, 
the greater and lesser seminaries are still supported; and 
from the same source was founded the Laval University, 
which commemorates his name. On the existing ecclesi- 
astical system he has also left his mark. His despotic 
temper insisted that the Canadian curé should, unlike his 
French brother, be removable at the will of the bishop—not 
a fixture in his parish, but a missionary, coming and going 
at the bidding of his superior. Louis XIV. yielded the 
point with reluctance, but the system thus established still 
characterises the Canadian priesthood. 

Intolerant of divided authority, Laval at once asserted his 
ecclesiastical supremacy by shipping Queylus off to France. 
A conflict with the governor, D’Argenson, and the civil 
power speedily followed. The points in dispute appeared 
trivial; in reality they involved the subordination of the 
State to the Church. So intolerable grew the friction that 
D’Argenson, partly through Laval’s influence, was recalled. 
His successor, D’Avaugour, met with the same fate at the 
instance of the Bishop. The next governor, Saffray de Mézy, 
was selected by Laval; but, before the lapse of a year, his 
patron had procured his peremptory dismissal. Within six 
years Laval had made one governor, and overthrown three. 
He had exemplified the truth of a saying, imputed to him 
by D’Argenson, ‘ A bishop may do what he likes.’ 
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But before the fall of Mézy the third period of Canadian 
history had commenced. By the failure of the Jesuit missions 
the dream of a theocratic empire was dispelled. Religion 
could not subdue the Iroquois; military force was impera- 
tively needed to save the colony from destruction. The 
Jesuits recognised the changed situation. They laboured 
with the same devotion, though for a different object. 
They no longer sought to found a Christian kingdom, but to 
extend the possessions of their order. No longer paramount 
in the settled portions of the colony, they turned to the un- 
explored west, where they strove to reproduce the Utopias of 
Paraguay, from which other white men were excluded. 
Under these circumstances, the decline of ecclesiastical au- 
thority was accelerated by the completeness of its previous 
triumph. Though a pious Catholic, Louis XTV. was not the 
sovereign to endure a spiritual despotism; the successes of 
Laval proved Pyrrhic victories. Temporal interests and 
civil power gained the ascendency; forts took the place of 
missions. By the side of and above the bishop stood the 
governor and the intendant, the three representing the 
threefold monopoly of religion, government, and trade. Every 
outlying station had its commandant, its storekeeper, and 
its priest. 

Under Colbert’s vigorous administration, the home govern- 
ment awoke to the potential value of Canada. D’Avaugour, 
whose dismissal Laval had procured, was a shrewd, energetic 
soldier. After his recall, he addressed to Colbert a memorial 
upon the colony, which produced a strong impression at 
Court :— 


‘“The St. Lawrence,” he says, “is the entrance to what may be 
“made the greatest state in the world; ” and in his purely military 
way he recounts the means of realising this great possibility. Three 
thousand soldiers should be sent to the colony, to be discharged and 
turned into settlers after three years of service. During these three 
years they may make Quebec an impregnable fortress, subdue the 
Iroquois, build a strong fort on the river where the Dutch havea 
miserable redoubt, called Fort Orange (Albany), and finally open a 
way by that river to the sea. Thus the heretics will be driven out, 
and the King will be master of America, at a total cost of about four 
hundred thousand franes yearly for ten years.’ (Old Régime, p. 129.) 


D’Avaugour’s advice coincided with Colbert’s schemes for the 
expansion of France. By au edict of May 1664, Louis XIV. 
created the Company of the West Indies, modelled upon the 
great trading corporations of Holland. To the Company of 
the West were transferred 


‘ Western Africa from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good Hope, South 
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America between the Amazon and the Orinoco, Cayenne, the Antilles, 
and all New France, from Hudson's Bay to Virginia and Florida, to 
be held of the Crown on the simple condition of faith and homage. 
As, according to the edict, the glory of God was the chief object in 
view, the Company was required to supply its possessions with a suffi- 
cient number of priests, and diligently to exclude all teachers of false 
doctrine.’ (Old Regime, p. 174.) 


The king exercised the right of nominating the rulers of his 
American dominions. In November 1763 the Marquis de 
Tracy was appointed lieutenant-governor of North and South 
America, and in March 1665 Daniel de Rémy, Sieur de Cour- 
celle, and Jean-Baptiste Talon were sent out as governor and 
intendant of New France. On June 30, 1665, Tracy landed 
at Quebec, attended by a gorgeous retinue. His magnificence 
contrasted strangely with the dilapidated appearance of 
colonial surroundings. Laval, who awaited him at Notre 
Dame in full pontificals, attended by priests and Jesuits, 
alone vied with him in the externals of power. Throughout 
the season of 1665, soldiers, settlers, young women for wives, 
in all about 2,000 persons, and horses, sheep, and cattle in 
abundance were landed at the royal charges. ‘ At length,’ 
writes Mother Jucherau, ‘our joy was completed by the 
‘arrival of two vessels, with Monsieur de Courcelle, our 
* governor, Monsieur Talon, our intendant, and the last com- 

‘ panies of the regiment of Carignan.’ 

The object of Tracy’s visit was to crush the Iroquois. 
For this purpose he had at his disposal a body of regular 
troops, the first which had been sent to Canada, veterans 
of the Fronde and Turkish wars, under the command of 
Colonel de Salieres. The season was too far advanced for 
military operations. It was not till the following year that 
Tracy set out on his expedition, crossed Lake Champlain, 
threaded the Narrows, and landed where Fort William Henry 
was afterwards built. Between the French and the nearest 
Mohawk town lay 100 miles of rough marching. 600 regu- 
lars, 600 Canadians, and 100 friendly Indians as scouts, com- 
posed the force. All were full of enthusiasm. ‘It seems 
‘to them,’ wrote Mother Mary, ‘that they are going to lay 
‘ siege to Paradise, and win it, and enter in, because they 
‘ure fighting for religion and the faith. Without opposi- 
tion they captured the five Mohawk towns, burnt the houses, 
destroyed the stores of corn and food; Te Deums were 
sung, masses said; the cross, and by ita side the royal arms, 
were planted; the troops shouted ‘Vive le roi!’ and com- 
menced their return. The expedition struck a heavy blow 
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at the power of the Iroquois; for twenty years peace endured 
without an open rupture. Tracy’s work was done. With 
his glittering train he sailed for France, leaving to Cour- 
celle and Talon the task of ruling and organising the colony. 

At the moment of their triumph it is curious to mark the 
shadow of coming conflict thrown across the path of the 
French. Nicholls, governor of New York, tried hard to 
persuade the New-England colonists to combine and attack 
the French on their homeward march. If, he urged, Tracy’s 
forces were destroyed, the conquest of Canada would be easy. 
New Amsterdam passed into the hands of England two 
years before Tracy’s expedition. Mrs. Lamb’s voluminous 
history of New York contains a very careful account of the 
transaction, and of the events by which it was preceded. 
Henry Hudson was employed in 1609 by the Dutch East 
India Company to discover a short passage to Asia. He 
reached Manhattan Island, and sailed up the river, which 
was called after him, as far as Albany. Boundary disputes 
at once arose between England and Holland. 

‘ The Dutch statesmen claimed that they had discovered the Hudson 
River in 1609; that some of their people had returned there in 1510; 
that a specific trading charter had been granted in 1614; that a fort 
and garrison had been maintained there until the formation, in 1623, 
of the West India Company, which had since occupied the country; 
and great stress was laid on the purchase of the land from its aboriginal 
owners. The English based their claims upon the discovery of America 
by Cabot, and upon the patents granted by James I. They declared 
that the Indians were not bond jide possessors of the soil, and that, even 
if they were, they could not give a legal title unless all of them. jointly 
contracted with the purchaser. They kindly offered to allow the 
Dutch to remain in New Netherland if they would submit themselves 
to the English Government; otherwise they would not be permitted 
“to encroach upon a colony of such importance as New England.” ’ 
(History of the City of New York, pp. 64-5.) 

In 1664, Charles and his ministers determined to seize 
New Netherland. Clarendon affixed the seal to a patent by 
which the king granted to the Duke of York the whole of 
the Dutch colony. James fitted out an expedition ‘ under 
‘the command of Colonel Robert Nicholls, the groom of his 
‘bedchamber, who was also commissioned as governor of 
‘the yet unpossessed territory.” The Dutch were wholly 
unprepared when the English fleet arrived. Stuyvesant, 
the governor, was compelled to surrender; and on Septem- 
ber 6, 1664, signed the articles of capitulation. * The Dutch 
‘citizens were guaranteed security in their property, cus- 
‘toms, conscience, and religion. Intercourse with Holland 
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‘was to continue as before the coming of the English. 
‘ Public buildings and public records were to be respected, 
‘and all civil officers were to remain in power until the 
‘ customary time for a new election.’ The only palliation 
for an act justly stigmatised as base lay in the neglect with 
which the States-General treated New Netherland. To 
Canada, as the action of Nicholls clearly foreshadowed, the 
event was of the utmost importance. 

Under the administrative system established in 1665 
Canada was governed for the next century. That system 
displays, as if it were a microscope, the characteristic de- 
fects of French absolutism. Its results were fatal to New 
France. As in the secdnd period everything was staked on 
the success of missionary enterprise, so in the third the 
welfare of the colony wholly depended on the power of the 
mother country. During the first period of his reign 
Louis XIV. showed a paternal interest in the progress of 
New France. He built churches, aided convents and semi- 
naries, supplemented the pay of curés, relieved the indi- 
gent, supported experimental industries, subsidised trade and 
agriculture. But as his European wars extended, his inter- 
est grew spasmodic, or with his increased expenditure his 
means of rendering assistance diminished. 

Canada, like a French province, was reigned over by a 
governor and ruled by an intendant. A minute despotism 
regulated every detail of political and social life. In the 
hands of the governor, the intendant, and the superior 
council were concentrated all the powers of the State. De 
Courcelle was styled in his commission ‘ Gouverneur et 
‘ Lieutenant-Général en Canada, Acadie, Isle de Terreneuve, 
‘ et autres pays de la France Septentrionale.’ Distance from 
France gave a vigorous man, like Frontenac, a reality of 
power, of which provincial governors at home possessed only 
the shadow. In rank the governor was the first person in 
the colony. Military matters and foreign relations were 
his special province. The local governors of Montreal, 
Trois Riviéres, and Quebec were his subordinates. 

The commission of the intendant clothed him with enor- 
mous powers. He is styled ‘ Intendant de la Justice, Police, 
‘ et Finance, en Canada, Acadie, Terreneuve, et autres pays 
‘de la France Septentrionale.’ To him was entrusted the 
whole administrative business of the colony. Generally a 
man of low birth and legal training, he was the king’s 
agent, as the governor was the king’s representative. He 
presided over the sessions of the council, took the votes, 
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pronounced its decisions. He possessed exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all cases involving royal rights or conflicts between 
seigneur and vassal. He appointed inferior judges from 
whose decision he was the court of appeal. Controlling the 
whose expenditure of public money, he had an important 
voice in the special department of his colleague. He was 
required to be present at councils of war. He decided the 
amount and method of taxation, ordered and. superintended 
all roads and public works, relieved the indigent, for beggars 
swarmed in Canada, instructed peasants in agriculture, and 
artisans in arts and manufacture, commanded or forbade 
methods and products of industry. He issued ordinances 
having the force of law; and his commission authorised him 
to ‘order everything as he shall see just and proper. A 
great number of these ordinances have been preserved. 
‘They were usually read to the people at the doors of churches after 
mass, or sometimes by the curé from his pulpit. They relate toa 
great variety of subjects—regulations of inns and markets, poaching, 
preservation of game, sale of brandy, rent of pews, stray hogs, mad 
dogs, tithes, matrimonial quarrels, fast driving, wards and guardians, 
weights and measures, nuisances, value of coinage, trespass on land, 
building churches, observance of Sunday, preservation of timber, 
seignior and vassal, settlement of boundaries, and many other matters.’ 


(Old Régime, pp. 277-8.) 


In the interests of agriculture, the intendant limited the 
people of Montreal to two horses, or mares, and one foal. 
To preserve the innocence of rural manners, country people 
were forbidden to live in Quebec under severe penalties, and 
citizens were fined if they let lodgings to rustics. 

Two rival potentates like the governor and the intendant 
could not live in harmony. But friction was the object of a 
system which treated each official as a check upon the other, 
and both upon the bishop. In 1664 the council was ap- 
pointed by the governor, the bishop, and the intendant; 
ultimately, to exclude the interference of the bishop, the 
king himself nominated the councillors. Members of the 
council were either farmers or traders, holding their posts 
for life, sometimes handing them on from father to son. No 
salary was attached to the office. It issued decrees for the 
civil, commercial, and financial government of the colony, 
sat as a court of appeal from subordinate courts, and, like 
the Parliament of Paris, registered edicts and ordinances. 
Its powers were purely formal. 

‘ It is,’ wrote the Intendant Meules, ‘ of very great im- 
‘ portance that the people should not be left at liberty to 
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‘ speak their own minds.’ Mr. Parkman quotes a curious 
illustration of the vigorous suppression of liberty of speech 
in the case of Paul Dupuy in 1671. Intellectual inde- 
pendence was discouraged. There was not a dissenter in 
the colony. Before the English occupation of Canada, the 
printing-press was unknown. The writer of a memorial on 
the state of the colony in 1736 states that ‘ even the children 
‘ of officers and gentlemen scarcely know how to read and 
‘ write; they are ignorant of the first elements of geography 
‘and history.’ Every tendency to self-government was 
carefully suppressed. The inhabitants of a parish could 
not meet under the eye of the curé to estimate the cost 
of a new church without the license of the intendant. 
Canadian merchants were forbidden to assemble for the dis- 
cussion of mercantile affairs. It was not till 1717 that a 
bourse was established at Quebec. The office of Syndic, to 
which the townsmen had elected, was abolished. A meeting 
of the principal inhabitants of Quebec was at first summoned 
by the superior council under the presidency of two of the 
councillors to discuss such questions as the price or quality 
of bread. But even this spark of representation was ruth- 
lessly extinguished. 

The first intendant, Talon, was a disciple of Colbert, and 
a man of remarkable energy and ability. Expansion abroad 
and protection at home was his policy. His efforts were 
directed towards the extension of French dominions and the 
development of colonial trade. His aim was 
‘to occupy the interior of the continent, control the rivers which were 
its only highways, and hold it for France against every other nation. 
On the east, England was to be hemmed within a narrow strip of sea- 
board; while on the south Talon aimed at securing a port on the 
Gulf of Mexico, to keep the Spaniards in check, and dispute with them 
the possession of the vast regions which they claimed as their own. 
But the interior of the continent was still an unknown world. It 
behoved him to explore it; and to that end he availed himself of 
Jesuits, officers, fur-traders, and enterprising schemers like La Salle.’ 
(La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, p. 38.) 


At the same time he made every effort to develop trade. He 
constructed a dockyard, where he built two ships. He 
searched for minerals, and discovered both iron and copper. 
He established cod-fisheries, a tannery, a brewery, a factory 
of hats and shoes. He made tar, subsidised a soup manu- 
factory, ordered farmers to grow hemp for cordage, supplied 
the Ursulines with flax and wool to teach the Canadians to 
weave and spin. He tried to open a road from Canada into 
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Acadia, and pushed exploring parties into the north and 
west. Anxious to create a trade with the West Indies, he 
freighted one of his home-built ships with Canadian produce, 
‘ salted cod, salmon, eels, pease, fish-oil, staves, and planks, 
‘and sent her thither to exchange her cargo for sugar.’ 
Like Colbert he was an ardent Protectionist. Trade regula- 
tions were most minute; commerce with foreign countries 
and the English colonies was strictly prohibited ; the profits 
of French merchants were fixed by elaborate tariffs. But 
nothing was done by private enterprise, no commercial 
undertaking was launched without State aid; even the 
fisheries and timber-mills were partly supported by royal 
bounty. Of all his costly experiments none succeeded. No 
trade flourished except that in beaver-skins. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIV. spared no expense to people 
Canada. In two years he spent 200,000 livres, and sent out 
300 emigrants, who were collected in troops by the royal 
agents, marched in squads to Dieppe or Rochelle, and thence 
embarked to Canada. The officers and men of the regiment 
of Carignan were encouraged by rewards and grants of land 
to settle in the country. The population rose from 2,500 
in 1660 to 5,870 in 1668. Women from the poor-houses of 
Paris and Lyons, peasant girls from country districts, and 
even consignments of young ladies, were sent out as wives 
for the colonists. The young women were shipped to 
Quebec under the care of a matron appointed by the king. 
At Montreal and at Quebec a matrimonial bazaar was 
opened. Mr. Parkman quotes a letter of La Hontan :— 

‘These vestals were, so to speak, piled one on the other in three 
different halls, where the bridegrooms chose their brides as a butcher 
chooses his sheep out of the midst of the flock. There was wherewith 
to content the most fantastical in these three harems; for here were to 
be seen the tall and the short, the blond and the brown, the plump 
and the lean; everybody, in short, found a shoe to fit him. At the 
end of a fortnight not one was left. I am told that the plumpest were 
taken first, because it was thought that, being less active, they were 
more likely to keep at home, and that they could resist the cold better.’ 
(Old Régime, pp. 220-1). 

The girls were married by thirties at a time. With each 
bride the king bestowed a dowry. Special gifts were given 
to men who married young. Bounties of 1,200 livres were 
bestowed on those who had fifteen children, and smaller sums 
in proportion. Fathers were fined who did not marry their 
children before a certain age. Bachelors bore additional 
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burdens of taxation; they were excluded from all honours, 
forbidden to hunt, fish, trade with the Indians, or go into 
the woods on any pretext whatever. 

Feudalism afforded a convenient agency for the distribu- 
tion of land ; it was also well adapted for military exigencies. 
Large tracts were granted among the officers of the regi- 
ment of Carignan, who distributed portions to the soldiers, 
and so formed a line of military cantonments on the banks 
of the Richelien. Mr. Parkman notes that many of the 
towns and villages owe their names to these officers, such 
as Sorel, Chambly, St. Ours, Contreceeur, Varennes, Ver- 
chéres. Royal edicts were powerless to force the colonists 
to concentrate. Gradually the cétes or clearings extended 
along the St. Lawrence for ninety miles below Quebec to 
thirty miles above Montreal. Feudal tenure was the basis 
of the Canadian land-settlement. But with Richelieu’s 
work fresh in his memory and his own despotic inclinations, 
Louis XIV. allowed no rival jurisdiction to clash with his 
absolute authority. Single fiefs, often of large size, were 
granted. But the terms on which subinfeudation was per- 
mitted were closely supervised. The militia of the colony 
was called out by the governor; he commanded it and ap- 
pointed its officers. The judicial powers of the seigneurs 
were generally restricted to petty disputes. Only in three 
or four instances was jurisdiction granted over heinous 
offences. Even here an appeal lay to the intendant. Over 
its grants of land the Crown retained control. Mines and 
minerals, oaks for the navy, and the right to take land for 
forts or roadways were reserved. At any moment a decree 
of the king, edict of the Council, or ordinance of the in- 
tendant might change old conditions, impose new terms, 
interfere between the seigneur and his vassal. All land was 
granted on the condition that it should be cleared within 
a certain period. No uncleared land could be sold by the 
grantor; hence he was compelled to let it out upon small, 
often nominal rent to the ‘ censitaire.’ So long as the rent 
was paid, the title of the ‘ censitaire’ or ‘ habitant’ was in- 
defeasible. Many vexatious obligations of feudal tenure 
were preserved. The ‘ habitant’ was obliged to labour for 
his lord on certain days, to grind his corn at the lord’s mill, 
to bake at the lord’s bakehouse. No land could be bought 
or sold without heavy fines of alienation. It was in these 
matters that the intendant interfered on behalf of the 
‘habitant.’ It is strange to hear Talon use the fatal lan- 
guage of later days. The relations of lord and vassal ought, 
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he says, to be ‘brought down to the level of the first grants 
‘ made in the days of innocence.’ 

The creation of a Canadian noblesse exercised an im- 
portant influence on the colony. In 1664 there were but 
four noble families, three of which were only saved from 
starvation by royal bounties. Canada was not the country for 
idlers. Unused to manual labour, the noble could not trade 
without forfeiture of rank. But except as a farmer, shop- 
keeper, or official, he could not gain a livelihood. At Talon’s 
request the king conferred on the most prominent colonists 
patents of nobility. The precedent was mischievous. All 
Canada aspired to be ennobled. Those whose ambition was 
gratified lived the lives of country gentlemen, so long as 
they could borrow money ; their wives played the fine lady ; 
their sons ranged the woods as ‘coureurs de bois.’ The 
Governor Denonville entreated the king not to grant more 
patents, unless he wished to multiply beggars and outlaws. 
Royal alms were prodigally bestowed on the starving nobles, 
and they were permitted to trade even in retail without loss 
of rank. But there still remained a crowd of needy youths 
who became ‘coureurs de bois,’ those roving fur-traders whom 
Washington Irving has described in ‘ Astoria.” The fur 
trade was both adventurous and profitable. The ‘ coureurs 
‘de bois’ dealt with the Indian hunter on his own grounds, 
roaming for hundreds of miles through the western wilder- 
ness, ‘sometimes proscribed by the government, sometimes 
‘leagued in contraband traffic with its highest officials, a 
‘hardy vedette of civilisation, tracing unknown streams, 
‘piercing unknown forests, trading, fighting, negotiating, 
‘and building forts.’ For months together they disappeared 
from the colony. Their return to Montreal, as La Hontan 
describes it, resembled the return of a crew of pirates. 
Every house was turned into a tavern: day and night were 
spent in singing, gambling, and drinking. When their 
money was gone, they sold their finery, confessed to the 
priest, received absolution, and took again to the woods, 
to make the Indian villages ‘taverns for drunkenness, and 
‘ Sodoms for iniquity.’ These were the men, as Mr. Parkman 
says, ‘who discovered the Ohio, explored the Mississippi 
‘to its mouth, and founded Detroit, St. Louis, and New 
‘Orleans.’ They became intelligent beasts of prey, uniting: 
to the perseverance and foresight and power of combination 
of the whites the cunning and ferocity of the Red Indians. 
They led wild forays among outlying farms and hamlets of 
New England, appearing and disappearing with the swift- 
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ness and secresy of their savage allies, whom they rivalled in 
pitiless cruelty. 

The administrative system adopted in Canada was based 
on ‘monopoly in trade, monopoly in religion, monopoly in 
‘ government.’ The colony, never weaned from the mother 
country, was kept in a state of political infancy and tutelary 
subjection. The people were held in leading-strings, for- 
bidden to learn lessons of self-reliance. Centralisation de- 
stroyed local, provincial, or municipal freedom. Not only 
did it absorb in itself all legislative, judicial, and legislative 
functions, but it deprived the colonists of self-government, 
of liberty of speech, of thought, and of the pen. It led 
Canada by the hand, tutored every movement, assisted every 
action, fettered every limb. It imposed restrictions which 
stunted industry, starved commerce, wasted natural wealth. 
It regulated the whole business of the commonwealth, and 
penetrated into the remotest corners of social life. Leaving 
no field for united action, withholding the incentive of 
common aims, it fostered dissociation. In such an atmo- 
sphere even patriotism pined. Already the colony, however 
superior to that of New England in the externals of civilisa- 
tion, bore signs of deadly disease. Bold, energetic, adven- 
turous spirits, whose vigour might have been diverted into 
useful channels, found their career in an illicit trade which 
drained the life-blood of the colony. Lawlessness was the 
only garb of freedom. 

Canada stood or fell by the power of France. And that 
power, at the close of the seventeenth century, was already 
on the wane. The despotism of Louis XIV. stifled individual 
greatness; all the great men of his reign had attained their 
intellectual vigour in the atmosphere of license, ‘le tems de 
‘la bonne Régence, tems ot régnait une heureuse abon- 
‘ dance,’ of which St. Evremond speaks with regretful ten- 
derness. Louis XIV. could not fill their place. Unrivalled 
in the art of simulating greatness, he made his person and 
his government appear august; yet both fell short of the 
ordinary standard. His colonial policy failed. Had he 
allowed the Protestants to colonise the country, Canada 
might have flourished. But the Jesuits and Madame de 
Maintenon were resolved that, at all hazards, New France 
should remain Catholic. The opportunity was missed both 
by Louis and his successor. Thousands of the most intelli- 
gent and self-reliant men in France carried their arts and 
industries to foreign countries. Louis XIV. left behind him 
a beaten army, an empty treasury, a starving people. All 
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the resources of the State were exhausted to defray that 
lavish expenditure which is the almsgiving of kings. The 
same process of impoverishment continued under Louis XV., 
who made the monarchy not only pernicious but contempti- 
ble. Society was hopelessly vicious. The court was ortho- 
dox in persecution, punctilious in formalities, unblushingly 
profligate in practice. Religion disappeared like the fashion 
which Madame Maintenon boasted she had made it. Power 
passed from the hands of one vizier and sultana to another, 
till under Du Barri and Maupeou the nation sighed for 
Pompadour and Choiseul. When the final struggle for the 
New World came, Canada was still dependent on the mother 
country, but the home government was rotten to the core. 
Besides the fur trade, the only outlet for individual energy 
or private enterprise was exploration. Rumours of a mighty 
stream, rising in the north and flowing southwards, from 
time to time reached the colonies. Explorers believed that 
this river might open out a western passage to China and 
Japan. It was the revival of the dream which had stimu- 
lated the explorations of Champlain. Fur-traders, who had 
wintered on Lake Superior, brought back strange reports of 
the Sioux and their great river ‘ Mesipi.’ From the Indians 
who visited their remote missions on the Upper Lakes, Ste. 
Marie du Saut on the outlet of Lake Superior, or St. Esprit 
on its western extremity, or St. Frangois Xavier at the head 
of the Green Bay of Lake Michigan, the Jesuits heard the 
same rumours. Here was a vast continent which might be 
conquered for their Order. Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit 
priest, and Joliet, an enterprising fur-trader, who had been 
educated for the priesthood at the Jesuit College of Quebec, 
and was employed by Talon in exploration, were the first 
Frenchmen who discovered the Mississippi. The previous 
discoveries of De Soto and his Spanish followers had long 
been forgotten. Launching their canoes on the Wisconsin 
in June, 1673, they ‘committed themselves to the current 
‘ which was to bear them they knew not whither—perhaps 
‘to the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps to the South Sea, or the 
‘Gulf of California.’ On June 17, they found what they 
sought, and ‘ with a joy,’ writes Marquette, ‘ which I cannot 
‘ express,’ steered their canoes into the great stream of the 
Mississippi. They passed the mouths of the Missouri and 
the Ohio, and penetrated some distance below the Arkansas. 
Then, satisfied that the river discharged its waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico, they returned. It was in the interests of 
religion that Marquette’s voyage had been made. His last 
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act was to found his mission of the Immaculate Conception 
among the Illinois. 


‘We turn,’ writes Mr. Parkman, ‘from the humble Marquette, 
thanking God with his last breath that he died for his Order and his 
Faith; and by our side stands the masculine form of Cavalier de la 
Salle. Prodigious was the contrast between the two discoverers; the 
one, with clasped hands and upturned eyes, seems a figure evoked 
from some dim legend of medieval saintship; the other, with feet 
firm-planted on the hard earth, breathes the self-relying energies of 
modern practical enterprise. Nevertheless La Salle’s enemies called 
him a visionary. His projects perplexed and startled them. At first 
they ridiculed him; and then, as step by step he advanced towards his 
purpose, they denounced and maligned him. What was this purpose ? 
It was not of sudden growth, but developed as years wenton. La 
Salle at La Chine dreamed of a western passage to China, and nursed 
vague schemes of western discovery. Then, when his earlier journey- 
ings revealed to him the valley of the Ohio and the fertile plains of 
Illinois, his ambition found a new field. La Salle became convinced 
that the Mississippi flowed not into the Pacific or the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, but into the Gulf of Mexico. By a fortified post at its mouth, 
he could guard it against both English and Spaniards, and secure for 
the trade of the interior an access and an outlet under his own control, 


and open at every season.’—(Za Salle, pp. 73-4.) 


The different characters and aims of Marquette and of 
La Salle sum up the points of contrast between the second 
and third periods of Canadian history. 

Mr. Parkman has himself visited the scenes of La Salle’s 
adventurous wanderings. From the first arrival of his hero 
in Canada to his assassination in Louisiana, he tells the 
tale of his exploits with the kindred zest of a traveller. 
The difficulties which La Salle overcame fire the enthusiasm 
of an historian who, in a different field, has shown something 
of the same resolution. La Salle had already explored the 
Ohio and the Illinois, when, in 1673, he unfolded his project 
to Frontenac. That vigorous governor gave him his warmest 
support. Two years later Louis XIV. granted to La Salle 
a patent to explore the west, secure the country by building 
forts, and, if possible, reach the Gulf of Mexico. At the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, Fort Frontenac was erected, by 
the governor himself, to be the basis of La Salle’s expedi- 
tion. His first design was to build a ship, and sail down 
the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico, collecting furs on 
the way to defray the cost of the voyage. But from the 
first he was unfortunate. His vessel, the ‘ Griffin,’ so called 
after the armorial bearings of Frontenac, was wrecked, as 
La Salle believed, by the treachery of the pilot. Several 
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times his canoes were swamped, with his guns, baggage, and 
provisions. He was plundered by his agents, robbed by his 
servants, pestered by his creditors, who seized his stores. 
La Barre, Frontenac’s successor, was hostile to him, and 
destroyed Fort Frontenac, with all its contents. He was 
surrounded by secret as well as open foes, for the Jesuits 
intrigued against him not only with his followers, but with 
the Indians. From the outset, the Jesuits opposed his enter- 
prise and stirred up the native tribes to bar his progress. 
He patronised the Franciscans, and was supported by Fron- 
tenac, whom they hated; he was their chief rival in the 
valley of the Mississippi. The dislike was mutual, for La 
Salle boasted that he would ‘make the “ Griffin ” fly above 
‘the crows.’ Discontent and mutiny were rife among his 
followers; they deserted on every opportunity; twice they 
attempted to poison him. He left behind him garrisons and 
stores at Fort St. Joseph on Lake Michigan, and at Fort 
Crévecceur on the Illinois, the first civilised occupation of 
the region which is now the State of Illinois; but his men 
destroyed the forts, and took to the woods. His fort of St. 
Louis among the Illinois and Miamis was burnt during an 
invasion of the Iroquois. He was more than once struck 
down by illness ; he suffered from snow-blindness and from 
hernia. He had but one faithful and reliable friend, the 
Italian Tonty. Added to his difficulties, disappointments, 
and failures, were the hardships of his voyage. If the way 
led through a forest, La Salle went first, hatchet in hand, 
to clear the road. If they journeyed through snow-drifts 
or half-frozen swamps, he walked before his men to encou- 
rage them by breakinga path. But his iron resolution never 
yielded. In April, 1682, he neared the goal of his expedi- 
tion. On the 6th, ‘the river divided itself into three broad 
‘channels. La Salle took that of the west, and D’Autray 
‘ that of the east, while Tonty took the middle. As he 
‘ drifted down the turbid current, between the low and 
‘ marshy shores, the brackish water changed to brine, and 
‘ the breeze grew fresh with the salt breath of the sea.’ La 
Salle had reached the Gulf of Mexico. ‘A column was 
‘ made ready, bearing the arms of France and inscribed with 
‘ the words “ Louis le Grand, Roy de France et de Navarre, 
‘ “ réone; le neuviéme Avril, 1682.”’ La Salle planted the 
column in its place, and, in the name of Louis, took pos- 
session of Louisiana, from the source of the Mississippi to 
its mouth, and of all the country watered by its tributaries. 
The new dominion was not merely the modern State of 
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Louisiana; but it stretched from the Alleghanies to the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Rio Grande on the Gulf of 
Mexico to the head springs of the Missouri. 

Three years later La Salle suiled from France for the Gulf 
of Mexico to establish a colony on the Mississippi. But he 
failed to find the mouth of the river. The short-lived settle- 
ment of St. Louis in Texas was the only result of an expe- 
dition which ended in his assassination. But France had 
now entered on that scheme of seizing all the lines of com- 
munication between the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
which promised to give her the ascendency in North America, 
and to confine the British colonies to their narrow seaboard. 
The policy which Talon and Frontenac initiated was steadily 
pursued during the eighteenth century. In 1699, D’Iber- 
ville, more fortunate than La Salle, reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and at Biloxi planted the first European settle- 
ment in what is now the State of Mississippi. In 1718 New 
Orleans was founded by Law’s notorious company. The 
French advanced their lines to the north and south. With 
their colony on the Mobile Bay they drove back the boun- 
dary of Spanish Florida to the left bank of the Alabama; 
they pushed their way up the Red River towards the borders 
of Mexico. By the subjugation of the native tribes they 
gained command of the left bank of the Mississippi to its 
junction with the Ohio, above the point where La Salle had 
erected Fort Prudhomme. Meanwhile France barred the 
weak spot in the defensive position of Canada, the highway 
of Lake Champlain, with Fort Frederic, called Crown Point 
by the English, and Fort St. Louis. Her savage allies 
watched the southern borders of her settlements on the 
St. Lawrence. She held the inland oceans of the west with 
Niagara and Detroit, and forts on Lakes Michigan and 
Superior. By means of Fort Presquile, where Erie now 
stands, Fort le Boouf at the head of the Alleghany, and 
Fort Duquesne on the fork of the Ohio, she was mistress of 
the valley of the ‘ Beautiful River.’ Her design of linking 
Canada to Louisiana by a chain of forts from the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico had been imperfectly 
executed. But the thriving Jesuit mission of Kaskaskia, 
Fort Chartres, and two or three smaller settlements were 
established on the upper waters of the Mississippi. 

In 1754 England had no settlement west of the Alleghany. 
Such was the result of French policy in North America in 
its most developed form. From the moment that La Salle’s 
great scheme assumed definite shape, a struggle with the 
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British colonies was not only inevitable but imminent. It 
was impossible that with their rapidly growing population 
they should acquiesce in their isolation between the sea and 
the Alleghany mountains. Their charters expressly or im- 
pliedly contemplated their expansion towards the west, and 
from sea to sea. The contest began seventy years before 
1754, when ‘the volley from the hunting-pieces of a few 
‘ backwoodsmen, commanded by a Virginian youth, George 
‘ Washington, set Europe in a blaze.’ In 1651 the two rivals 
for the possession of North America first came into contact. 
In that year the Jesuit Druilletes was sent to Boston to offer 
New England free trade with France in return for assistance 
against the Iroquois. Fortunately for the interests of the 
British colonies, the offer was refused. The Iroquois were 
destined to prove most useful checks on the territorial ag- 
grandisement of France; they alone preserved the frontiers 
of New York from Canadian encroachment. No serious 
collision between England and France in North America 
occurred till 1689. But the extension of the French power 
towards the west, and the gradual exclusion of the English 
from the profitable fur trade, had previously excited the 
alarm of Dongan, the Governor of New York. France and 
England were then at peace, and Dongan’s master, James II., 
was drawn to Louis XIV. by the tie of religion. Dongan’s 
only hope of checking the French advance lay in intrigue 
with the Iroquois. Even before Frontenac’s recall in 1682 
their attitude was threatening. The lesson inflicted upon 
them by Tracy had been forgotten; they had conquered 
their native rivals; they were well supplied with arms and 
ammunition by the Dutch and English. They boasted of 
their intention, as Frontenac wrote to the king, to ‘ pounce 
‘on Canada, and overwhelm it in a single campaign.’ The 
conduct of Frontenac’s successors accelerated the threatened 
invasion. Denonville’s treachery and fruitless expedition 
rather enraged than crippled their power. He disturbed a 
wasps’ nest and left the wasps alive. At this time the Iro- 
quois kept the balance of North America, and knew their 
importance. Courted and caressed by both England and 
France, they had no difficulty in preserving their indepen- 
dence. They held their land of the Great Spirit alone. So 
advantageous a position was not lightly to be surrendered. 
But for Denonville’s folly, they might have remained quiet. 
His attack upon the Senecas, and English intrigues, set the 
whole confederacy in motion. In August 1689 the cloud of 
invasion, which had long threatened the Canadian frontier, 
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burst upon the colony. Under cover of a terrific storm, the 
Troquois landed above Montreal, and commenced the most 
frightful massacre of the neighbouring settlers which Cana- 
dian history had ever known. Montreal itself 


‘was wild with terror. It had been fortified with palisades since the 
war began; but, though there were troops in the town under the com- 
mand of the Governor himself, the people were in mortal dread... . 
The Iroquois held undisputed possession of the open country, burned 
all the houses and barns over an extent of nine miles, and roamed, 
pillaging and scalping, over more than twenty miles. Charlevoix says 
that the invaders remained in the neighbourhood of Montreal till the 
middle of October, or more than two months. . . . At length most of 
them took to their canoes, and recrossed Lake St. Louis in a body, 
giving ninety yells to show that they had ninety prisoners in their 
clutches. This was not all; for the whole number carried off was 
more than a hundred and twenty, besides about two hundred who had 
the good fortune to be killed on the spot. . . . Towards evening, they 
encamped on the farther side of the lake, and began to torture and devour 
their prisoners. On that miserable night, stupefied and speechless 
groups stood gazing from the strand of La Chine at the lights that 
gleamed along the distant shore of Chateaugay, where their friends, 
wives, parents, or children agonised in the fires of the Iroquois, and 
scenes were enacted of indescribable and nameless horror.’—(Frontenac 
and New France, pp. 180-1.) 


The news of William’s accession to the English throne 
put the finishing touch to the misfortunes of the French. 
Canada, crushed by the invasion of the Red Indians, would 
have to face the Iroquois openly supported by the British 
colonies. 

In these desperate circumstances Frontenac, now seventy 
years of age, was again sent out to Canada. Before the peace 
of Ryswick was signed he had crushed the Iroquois, beaten 
off Phips and the Boston fleet, repulsed the two attacks of 
New York, and, with ferocious bands of Christian Indians 
led by ‘ coureurs de bois’ and priests, had destroyed the farms 
and butchered the inhabitants along the whole frontier of 
New England. He died in 1698. 


‘ What may be least forgiven him,’ says Mr. Parkman, ‘is the bar- 
barity of the warfare that he waged, and the cruelties that he per- 
mitted. . . . Yet he was no whit more ruthless than his times and 
surroundings, and some of his contemporaries find fault with him for 
not allowing more Indian captives to be tortured. Many surpassed 
him in cruelty, none equalled him in capacity and vigour. When 
civilised enemies were once within his power, he treated them accord- 
ing to their degree with a chivalrous courtesy or a generous kindness. 
If he was a hot and pertinacious foe, he was also a fast friend; and he 
excited love and hatred in about equal measure. His attitude towards 
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public enemies was always proud and peremptory, yet his courage was 
guided by so clear a sagacity that he never was forced to recede from 
the position he had taken. Towards Indians, he was an admirable 
compound of sternness and conciliation. Of the immensity of his ser- 
vices to the colony there can be no doubt. He found it, under Denon- 
ville, in humiliation and terror; and he left it in honour and almost in 
triumph. A more remarkable figure, in its bold and salient individu- 
ality and sharply marked light and shadow, is nowhere seen in Ameri- 
can history.’—(Frontenac and New France, pp. 435-6.) 


It was under the rule of Frontenac that the first open 
collision: occurred between the French and English in North 
America. His policy, carried on by his successors, made 
the conflict thus commenced continuous; the war, though 
nominally interrupted by the peaces of Ryswick, Utrecht, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, continued with little intermission till 
the commencement of the final struggle which Mr. Parkman 
narrates in ‘Montcalm and Wolfe.’ As has already been 
said, the events of that war lie outside the range of the 
present article. But the course adopted has this disad- 
vantage. Mr. Parkman’s last two volumes are perhaps 
the most valuable, they are certainly the most finished, of 
his interesting series. The portraits, such as those of 
Wolfe, Braddock, and Johnson, are effectively drawn : that of 
Montcalm, mainly gathered from previously unpublished 
sources, is not only attractive, but strikingly fresh. Mont- 
calm’s bravery as a soldier and ability as a commander, the 
simple piety, southern vivacity, and feminine tenderness of 
his nature which breathe in the letters to his wife and 
mother, are skilfully blended into a picture, over which is 
thrown the pathos of his exile from the plantations and 
chestnut groves, the oil-mill and mulberry trees of his 
chateau of Candiac, and of his death within the walls of 
Quebec before the surrender of the city. The battle-pieces 
are spirited. Seldom of late years has the romance of war 
been painted with more effect than in the rout of Braddock 
or the victory of Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. The 
style is less ambitious and more subdued. Without sacrifice 
of picturesqueness, there is less of that garish colouring which 
disfigures the earlier landscapes. 

The fatal influence of the administrative system of the 
ancien régime upon colonial character has been already 
stated. Political and religious tutelage produced a chronic 
debility. Not only defects of government, but social vices, 
were transplanted from the Old World to the New. In ex- 
ternal aspect Canadian society was singularly picturesque, 
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with ‘its military governor holding his miniature court on 
‘ the rock of Quebec ; the feudal proprietors, whose domains 
‘lined the shores of the St. Lawrence; the peasant; the 
‘ roving bushranger; the half-tamed savage with crucifix and 
‘ scalping knife ; priests, friars, nuns, and soldiers.’ Montreal, 
which had become the social capital, was, as Mr. Parkman 
elsewhere says, ‘a sparkling fragment of the reign of 
‘ Louis XV. dropped into the American wilderness.’ In its 
balls, supper parties, masquerades, and gambling, it emulated 
the gaiety and gallantry of Versailles. While the peasantry 
were ignorant and abjectly superstitious, the higher classes 
exhibited that flippant scepticism, with its attendant vices of 
immorality and corruption, which characterised society during 
the decadence of the French monarchy. Men found it so easy 
to perform the grimace of piety that they ended by believing 
piety to be only a grimace. Their morality was undermined 
by their hypocrisy. If there was no ‘Pare aux Cerfs’ at 
Quebec, the Intendant Bigot imitated the part of Louis XV. 
at the Hermitage on the banks of the St. Charles. Men of 
high position were bribed with money or professional ad- 
vancement to connive at the dishonour of their wives. 
Canada, robbed of every vestige of civil liberty, was ruled 
by servants whose master was beyond the Atlantic. The 
result was inevitable. Government officials formed a ring 
for fraud, jobbery, and peculation, of which Bigot was the 
centre. The officers of the militia and colonial regulars 
shared the corruption of the civil service. There were but 
four Canadian officers who escaped the contagion; ‘not 
‘ enough,’ observes Bougainville, ‘ to save Sodom.’ ‘ This is 
‘a land,’ exclaims the author of ‘ Considérations sur |’Etat 
‘ présent du Canada,’ ‘ of abuses, ignorance, prejudice, and all 
‘ that is monstrous in government. Peculation, monopoly, 
‘and plunder have become a bottomless abyss.’ Montcalm 
condemned Canada as a country in which ‘all the knaves 
‘ grow rich and the honest men are ruined.’ Among the 
moral causes of the downfall of the French in Canada, no 
slight weight must be attributed to the rottenness of her 
society. 

Mere numerical preponderance will not adequately explain 
the victory of the British. It is true that in the middle of 
the eighteenth century the British colonists ‘numbered in 
‘ all, from Georgia to Maine, about eleven hundred and sixty 
‘ thousand white inhabitants. By the census of 1754 Canada 
‘ had but fifty-five thousand.’ Another twenty-five thousand 
must be added as the population of Acadia and Louisiana. 
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Religious monopoly checked the natural growth of the 
French colonial population. No inducement to emigrate 
existed for the Catholics, the favoured class in France; yet 
none but Catholics were permitted to settle. Like the 
French people generally, the colonists multiplied slowly ; 
the best men were under vows of perpetual chastity; the 
increase of population was opposed to the interests of the fur- 
traders. But mere disparity of numbers was almost counter- 
balanced by the advantages which New France possessed. 
She had at her disposal hordes of savage allies skilled in 
backwoods warfare. She occupied a position of immense 
natural strength. Her enemies were a string of discordant 
communities, hampered by refractory assemblies, divided by 
internal dissensions, differing so widely in character and 
disposition that they displayed more points of antagonism 
than of resemblance. Canada, united and centralised, could 
move her forces with that vigour, decision, and celerity 
which despotism alone commands. Had the Canadians 
received the same training as the New-England colonists, 
they would not have succumbed to the forces by which they 
were opposed. It is to the religious and political system 
established in Canada that the French inferiority in numbers 
as well as their ultimate defeat must be attributed. 

New France was founded under the patronage of a court, 
New England without its favour; the one was colonised by 
a government, the other by a people; the former by single 
men and single women, the latter by families. English 
colonists were driven to emigrate by poverty or persecution ; 
their settlement was, in its origin, a protest for religious and 
political liberty. No such causes peopled Canada. The 
Canadians were neither religious refugees nor the overflow 
of the older community ; the bulk of them were Janded in 
New France by the arbitrary will of Louis XIV. Such 
colonists mustered few settlers of the same stamp as those 
who faced exile sooner than be poor or persecuted at home. 
But this early taint of disease might have yielded to the 
rough treatment of colonial life. The French settlers under 
Champlain won a precarious foothold on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. Like the New-England colonists, the early 
Canadians maintained an incessant struggle for existence ; 
like them they underwent a training eminently calculated 
to develop self-reliance and independence. But, at every 
step in their subsequent history, Canada and New England 
diverged more widely apart. Each of the three periods that 
have been marked in Canadian history contributed its ele- 
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ments of weakness. Champlain left as a legacy to his suc- 
cessors the alliance with the Hurons and the hostility of the 
Iroquois. It is a distinctive feature of the French occupation 
of Canada that they endeavoured not to exterminate, enslave, 
or even displace, but to amalgamate with the native tribes. 
The policy which Champlain began for purposes of explora- 
tion, missionaries continued in the interests of Christianity, 
and fur-traders perpetuated for the sake of commerce. Forty 
years of missionary enterprise were wasted, so far as the 
growth of Canada was concerned, in the unsuccessful labour 
of christianising the Red Indians. On this movement and 
period were concentrated the energy and enthusiasm of the 
colony. Before experience proved the hopelessness of the 
task, the opportunity of crushing the Iroquois had passed 
away. Possessed of the arms of civilised soldiers, the Five 
Nations overpowered the Canadians. It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the disastrous effect on the colony of their inveterate 
hostility. With the second period was created the religious 
monopoly. Before 1628 Canada was open to both Catholics 
and Huguenots; subsequently she was ‘a citadel of Roman 
‘Catholic orthodoxy.’ In the British colonies, taken to- 
gether, every phase of religious thought was represented. 
Canada adopted the rule of exclusion; her rivals built on 
the principle of comprehension. Thus France resolutely 
rejected religion, the strongest and most enduring of all 
agents of colonisation. Nor was this all. Intellectual de- 
pendence characterises priest-ridden countries. Popular 
education, discouraged in Canada, was widely diffused in 
New England; while Canada possessed no printing-press, 
New England boasted a respectable native literature. Reli- 
gious despotism checked population, repressed moral courage, 
enervated mental robustness. The third period brought with 
it, or exaggerated, monopolies of trade and government. 
Both France and England regarded their American settle- 
ments as farms, regulated colonial trade in their own in- 
terests, monopolised their consumption, and carried their 
produce. But while the British colonists developed their 
own industries, nothing in Canada was left to private enter- 
prise. Nor did Canada devote herself to agriculture, the 
nursing mother of nations. Perseverance is pre-eminently 
the quality of the French peasant; but, off his own soil, he 
displays no capacity for continuous exertion. Minute and 
vexatious regulations imposed by the Canadian Government 
increased his repugnance to agriculture. Traffic in the 
natural productions of the country, not the cultivation of 
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the soil, was from first to last the absorbing interest of the 
colonists. Adventure, freedom, high profits, combined to 
render the fur trade intensely attractive. But this fatal 
trade, which checked the growth of population, diverted the 
settlers from fixed pursuits, and drained the life-blood of 
the colony, received from the Government itself its most 
powerful incentive. France transplanted from the Old World 
her institutions, her Catholic Church, her feudal society, and 
bureaucratic centralisation. She imposed them with a strong 
hand on Canada from without. Self-government was rigo- 
rously suppressed. The colonists, excluded from public life, 
had only private interests; in the fur trade they found their 
one field of energy; the sole education afforded by the 
political system was not in independence, but in insubordi- 
nation; liberty was unknown except as license. New Eng- 
land, on the contrary, was created by, and in turn created, 
self-reliant, self-dependent men ; centralisation was not only 
alien, but unknown; her constitutions were native products, 
growing with the growth of the people; her popular institu- 
tions offered ample field for the development of public life 
and energy. Patronage was the portion of Canada, neglect 
the more fortunate lot of New England; the one remained 
a timid dependency, the other became a sturdy colony, 
jealous of her independence; the one proved a skilfully ar- 
ranged failure, the other a blundering success. Inexperi- 
enced in self-exertion, untrained in self-reliance, socially and 
politically diseased, Canada was powerless to walk alone. 
She stood or fell by the mother country. And France, en- 
feebled by the same disease which had stunted the growth 
of her colony, was but the shadow of her former self. En- 
tangled in a great European war, she could render no per- 
manent resistance. Such were the causes which ‘ended the 
‘ chequered story of New France,’ ‘a story which would have 
‘ been a history if faults of constitution and the bigotry and 
‘ folly of rulers had not dwarfed it to an episode.’ 
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Art. V.—l. Harbours and Docks: their Physical Features, 
History, Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance. By 
L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.Inst.C.E, Two vols. 8vo; 
Text and Illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1885. 


2. The Design and Construction of Harbours: a Treatise on 
Maritime Engineering. By THomas Stevenson, F.R.S.E., 
M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition. Edinburgh: 1885. 


3. Reports from the Select Comnvittee on Harbour Accommoda- 
tion. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
July 13, 1883, and July 22, 1884. 


craNn harbours must always prove an attractive subject 

to an insular people. Unless we are prepared to hold the 

old Greek view of autochthonic populations, it is to the har- 
bours on our coasts that we must look for the cradles of our 
race. In the early times of the sea kings, indeed, when the 
small stout craft that could beat through the storms of the 
northern seas bore their marauding adventurers to every 
shore, the Saxon and the Dane could readily find points on 
which to beach their invading vessels. From Hengistbury 
Head, the name of which indicates the date of its capture by 
the Saxon chief who entrenched it, to the shores of Fife, 
which ‘ saw the Norwegian banners flout the sky,’ the coasts 
of Britain have afforded an unwilling hospitality to countless 
sea robbers. The eagle-bearer of Cesar leapt into the shallow 
water on the shelving shore of Deal ; William the Conqueror 
landed in Pevensey Bay ; ‘ Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
‘ Derby’ disembarked from ‘eight tall ships, three thousand 
‘men of war,’ under the shelter of the ever shifting point of 
Ravenspurg ; where also Edward IV. landed on his return 
from Flanders; Henry of Richmond landed, also with three 
thousand men, at Milford; William of Orangelanded at Torbay. 
Thus the union of the Roses and the close of our civil wars 
are associated with our noblest harbour ; while the House of 
Brunswick owes to the shelter of the Thames the reception of 
its founder at Greenwich. Of less successful descents, after 
we pass the semi-mythical times of the Confessor, that of 
the Dauphin, in the reign of King John, took place at Sand- 
wich. Monmouth landed at Lyme Regis. Prince Charles 
Edward, in the year of the battle of Culloden, landed at 
Borodale, in Lochaber; and a French expedition, which dis- 
embarked in Fishguard Bay in one of the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, laid down its arms before the tall 
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hats and scarlet cloaks of the comely women of Pembroke- 
shire, whom they mistook for the royal troops. 

Those to whom the physical features of England, as re- 
garded from the summits of its highest mountains, are 
familiar, can best appreciate the vivid reality with which the 
poet of the ‘ Armada’ has pictured the leap of the war flame 
from hill to hill. If the mantle of Macaulay had fallen on a 
poet possessed of as familiar an acquaintance with the bluffs 
and promontories of the coast ‘from Eddystone to Berwick 
‘ bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay,’ as does a veteran har- 
bour builder whom we are about to quote, we might have 
hoped for a stirring pendant to that most noble fragment of 
English verse. 

But while the physical or orographical features of a sea 
coast form the first elements in the disposition of its harbours, 
the relation of such maritime centres to national life has, as 
a rule, been determined rather by the geological character of 
the soil than by more readily visible facts. Amid the dense 
populations which are now doubling themselves in eighty, 
sixty, or forty years, we are too apt to overlook the simple 
conditions which originally determine the founding of cities 
and of ports. Of these water supply is the first; and ancient 
names and long-descended villages and hamlets will often be 
found to dot the outcrop of some impervious bed of clay 
which throws out a series of springs along the scarp of a hill. 
Great rivers, above tidal influence, afford an unfailing and 
admirable supply of potable water, or, at all events, did so in 
those days when the wanton pollution of a stream was held 
to bring down the vengeance of the unseen powers of nature. 
Thus the spot where a great tidal river becomes fordable, or 
readily to be crossed by a ferry or a bridge, is likely to 
become, as in the case of London, the nucleus of a great port ; 
and when the valley thus watered is sheltered and fertile, as 
is that of the Thames, population is tempted to settle in such 
a locality. With regard to the origin of London as a city 
and a port, it must also be remembered that the Thames is 
the true prolongation of the Kennet, which waters the 
ancient religious capital of the country in long prehistoric 
times, megalithic, mound-circled Avebury. Thus other 
reasons besides the existence of the safe and accessible har- 
bour formed by the lower course of the Thames, have com- 
bined to stimulate the growth and to expand the commerce 
of London. 

On the opposite coast of this island lies a harbour, unri- 
valled in the world for the combination of large area, perfect 
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shelter, ready entrance and ‘loosing’ in all winds, and ac- 
cessibility from all the ports of the world. But almost 
directly after leaving the old red sandstone, on which the 
little town of Milford stands, arises a long reach of swelling 
undulations of that barren and sun-dried clay which Pem- 
brokeshire calls ‘ rab,’ and Cornwall ‘killis.’ The climate is 
damp. The coal, although peeping out on the face of the 
cliffs, is of an inferior quality, non-bituminous, and chiefly 
won as culm or coal dust, which is made into balls by the 
admixture of clay for domestic fuel. " Slate is obtainable 
near, but not, as far as yet worked, of equal quality to 
that in North Wales. The more valuable metals have 
not been found in the vicinity of Milford Harbour. There 
has been little but the excellence of the Haven itself to 
tempt the commerce for which it offers so ample an area; 
and even after its linking to London by the opening of the 
South Wales Railway, poverty, sparse population, and long 
land distance, have hitherto prevented the first of our English 
ports from asserting its native rank. 

No good account exists of the ports and harbours of the 
United Kingdom. A vast quantity of material has been 
collected by the Tidal Harbour Commission, in 1845 and 
1849, in the shape of plans of harbours, but the recom- 
mendation that the detailed information should be brought 
together and arranged in a central office has met with no 
attention. The plans are often on different scales, and the 
want of system in which some of our public offices delight 
has full exemplification in the case of our harbours. It 
is on evidence before the Select Committee on Harbour 
Accommodation of 1883, that, since the transference to the 
Board of Trade of the duties which the Admiralty formerly 
performed with regard to harbours, they have been compara- 
tively neglected; nor is the Board so constituted as properly 
to provide for the examination of details connected with 
the improvement of harbours. Notwithstanding our insular 
condition, we have been as little careful to obtain systematic 
information about our ports and harbours as about our 
domestic water supply and river outfall. 

A Parliamentary return of the names and addresses of 
port and harbour authorities, dated June 11, 1874 (No. 213, 
1874), gives the nearest approach, until quite recently made, 
to an index of this important element of national defence 
and of national wealth. As in most Parliamentary returns 
sought for the purposes of engineering information, there 
occur numerous gaps and blanks in this; and out of 588 ports 
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enumerated, there are no fewer than 246 of which the pro- 
prietorship does not appear to be definitely brought before 
Parliament. In the first place have to be enumerated the 
war ports—Devonport, Milford Haven, Plymouth, Portland, 
Portsmouth, St. David’s, and Solva—which are under the 
direct authority of the Admiralty. Three commercial ports 
—Dover, Holyhead, and Ramsgate—have been constructed 
by the Government, and are under the authority of the Board 
of Trade. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests control 
the port of Holy Island ; and the Irish Board of Public Works 
administers those of Annalong, Carlingford, Donaghadee, 
Dunmore, Howth, Kilkels, Kingstown, and Newcastle. 
Of the remainder, forty-seven are owned by railway com- 
panies, twenty-five by other companies, fifty-three by private 
individuals, and commissioners or local boards have the con- 
trol of the residue. 

A list of piers and harbours round the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, prepared by the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Harbour Accommodation, will be found in the 
appendix to the Report of 1884. It enumerates 541 places 
in Great Britain, 178 in Ireland, and 131 on Skye and other 
Western Isles, in all 850, against the 588 of the former 
return. 

The importance of such a systematic account of our ports 
and harbours as it would befit a great maritime state to 
procure, is very distinctly indicated by the replies of various 
witnesses before the Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation, having been elicited mainly by the enlightened 
questions of Sir George Balfour. The great drawback, it 
is admitted by Sir John Coode, the engineer of the Portland 
breakwater, to the improvement of harbours hitherto, has been 
the great number of failures that have taken place in harbour 
construction. As to these failures, which, if rightly chroni- 
cled and explained, would have a scientific value of the first 
order, a discreet silence has for the most part been main- 
tained. The Government has expended, according to Sir 
G. Balfour, ten millions sterling, mainly in what are called 
harbours of refuge ; and, with the exception of Portland, the 
general issue has been far from satisfactory. From 1829 to 
1883 the Fishery Board of Scotland has spent 244,000/. on 
twenty-eight harbours, not one of which appears to be avail- 
able at low water for the larger class of fishing boats. No 
information has been laid before Parliament to show that the 
Fishery Board has made any enquiry into the state of the 
harbours on which it has expended so much money. They 
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have been simply handed over to the localities when the work 
was done. In Ireland, naturally, the same neglect has 
occurred. The total expenditure on piers in Ireland during 
this century, according to a Parliamentary return (401, 1876), 
cited by Mr. Brady, Inspector of Irish Fisheries, up to the 
end of 1875, was 1,881,415/. Of this a little over 1,700,000/. 
was expended on the royal harbours of Kingstown, Howth, 
Dunmore, and Donaghadee ; on Queenstown Admiralty pier ; 
on the Galway docks; and on the Limerick drawbridge and 
floating docks. The balance, amounting, after sundry repay- 
ments, to 156,000/., was expended upon fishery piers. 

The coasts of the British Islands afford examples of almcst 
every condition under which a harbour can be found, formed, 
or required. The tidal wave, generated in the unbroken 
expanse of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, is deflected, 
divided, reduced, and again increased, both in speed and in 
height, in every conceivable way, in its rapid course around 
our shores. Thus at Courtown, on the Irish coast, owing to 
the interference of the branch tide coming up St. George’s 
Channel with the southern flow of the ocean tide-wave, the 
rise of tide is almost wholly obliterated. At Portland the 
rise is only from six to seven feet, at Swanage only five 
feet, at Yarmouth six feet,at springs. At Sheerness, on the 
other hand, occurs a tidal range of seventeen feet, which is 
increased, in its passage up the Thames, to an oscillation 
which has been measured, asa maximum, at 28 feet 6 inches 
at Westminster. And the tidal rise of eighteen feet at the 
mouth of the Severn attains twenty-seven feet at Swansea, 
and has been known to register 43°80 feet at Avonmouth, 
where the Avon falls into the estuary of the Severn. 

With this variation in impulsive force, of which the 
height of rise affords a natural scale of measurement, are 
combined such wide differences in the direction of the ocean 
currents, the force or bearing of local winds, and above all 
in the depth and the ‘ fetcb ’ of the sea, or the distance for 
which an ocean wave, unchecked by a shallowing bottom, 
may rush towards the shore, as to present greater contrasts 
than could have been anticipated as possible on the face of 
the same planet. The sand banks piled up by the sea form 
an efficient protection to Yarmouth Roads. At Sumburgh 
Head in Shetland, the Sumburgh Roost, or race, one of the 
most formidable currents in those seas, which is more than 
three miles in width, when breaking and cresting heavily, 
serves as a breakwater at low tide; when there is compara- 
tively little surf that reaches the shore. But no sooner, in 
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stormy weather, does the roost disappear towards high 
water, than a heavy sea rolls on the land, rising on the cliffs 
to a great height. 

Mr. Thomas Stevenson, one of that gifted family of mari- 
time engineers to whom North Britain is indebted for so 
many noble sea works, has given the attention of a lifetime to 
the problem of giving numerical expression to the forms, 
heights, and force of the waves. We must refer those who 
seek to grasp the subject in its full scientific clearness to the 
book on‘ The Design and Construction of Harbours,’ written 
by this gentleman, which is a republication, with many addi- 
tions, of the article on harbours which he contributed to the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Full of formule and rules as 
the volume is, it smells strongly of the sea; it illustrates 
the poetry of science; and will be read with interest by 
many who will conscientiously skip its algebra and its 
arithmetic. 

The height of the waves produced at sea in a storm 
depends mainly on the two conditions of the depth of the 
water through which they travel, and of the length of ‘ fetch,’ 
or unbroken space, which extends from the shore. It follows 
that the most gigantic waves are produced where the sea 
rushes for the longest distance, and at the greatest depth, 
directly on the shore. In the long duel between man and 
nature, we here arrive at the term of human power. At 
Wick, with a fetch of about six hundred miles, waves of 
forty feet in height, from crest to trough, have been observed 
to smite the breakwater. Commander Dayman observed 
that the highest waves off the Cape of Good Hope rose 
twenty feet, the gales which produce them extending over a 
distance of from three hundred to six hundred miles. In 
the Atlantic Ocean, Dr. Scoresby measured the waves with 
great care and accuracy on different occasions. In March 
1848, he wrote: ‘ In the afternoon of this day, I stood some- 
times on the saloon deck or cuddy roof watching the sublime 
spectacle presented by the turbulent waters. I am not aware 
that lever saw the sea more terribly magnificent.’ Looking 
from the port paddlebox, he says :— 


‘I found at least one-half of the waves which overtook and passed 
the ship were far above the level of my eye. Frequently I observed 
long ranges (not acuminated peaks) extending 100 yards, perhaps, on 
one or both sides of the ship, the sea then coming nearly right aft, 
which rose so high above the visible horizon as to form an angle 
estimated at two or three degrees, when the distance of the wave summits 
was about 100 yards from the observer. This measure of elevation 
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was by no means uncommon, occurring, I should think, at least once 
in half a dozen waves. Sometimes peaks of crossing or crests of 
breaking seas would shoot upwards at least 10 or 15 feet higher.’ 


The mean highest waves, not including the broken or 
acuminated crests, Dr. Scoresby estimates as rising about 
forty-three feet above the level of the hollow occupied at 
the moment by the ship. 

That the naval architect can build, and that the seaman 
can navigate, vessels that float amid such mountains of 
foaming water, may well excite the wonder of those who 
live at home at ease. But the harbour builder finds a limit 
placed on his work by the force of gales which the mariner 
outrides. The accounts of the phenomena produced by the 
wild and savage seas that lash the coasts of Northern 
Britain are so astounding, that it is not unnecessary to 
support the statements of an engineer, however eminent, by 
that of an independent and competent witness. When 
Sir Roderick Murchison gives evidence that, on a visit which 
he paid to Bound Skerry, all scepticism vanished as to the 
exactitude with which Mr. Stevenson described the results 
of the remarkable power of the sea waves when lashing 
upon the spot in great storms, the desk of the critic becomes 
a mere court of record. 

At Whalsey, in Zetland, on the top of a rock called the 
Bound Skerry, which measures some 750 feet from S.W. to 
N.E., and about 500 feet from S.E, to N.W., and rises, with 
a rugged and irregular contour, to 85 feet above spring tide 
high water, heavy blocks of stone have been absolutely 
quarried, or hewn from the matrix, by the fury of the sea. 
It is hardly necessary to add the remark of Mr. Stevenson, 
that ‘it must be distinctly understood that in such places the 
‘ordinary mode of construction cannot be applied.’ The 
Bound Skerry is the most eastern of the Shetland group. It 
consists of quartz rock, penetrated to some depth by ‘ dries’ 
or seams. No vegetation is found on its surface, with the 
exception of a species of lichen that grows on the higher 
parts. The rock is so solid that only 13°3 cubic feet go to the 
ton. On the south-east side, about 370 feet from the low- 
water mark, and at a height of 62 feet above that level, 
occurs a remarkable beach of irregular blocks, varying in size 
from 94 tons downwards, and huddled together as if they lay 
only a few feet above the high-water level. Towards the 
north-east, at the level of 72 feet above the sea, among many 
smaller blocks lay one of 54 tons in weight, which presented 
a fresh unweathered look that told of recent detachment. 
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Twenty feet off was the hole, fitting exactly by measurement, 
from which it had been actually quarried by the sea. On a 
lower rock on the south-east side of the Skerry was found a 
block of 7} tons in weight, at a level of 20 feet above the sea, 
wedged against a ledge of rock. The path over which this 
rock had been driven by the sea for a length of 73 feet was 
of the most irregular description, presenting abrupt steps of 
from 2 to 7 feet in height, and visible marks existed of the 
passage of the block along this course. Mr. Stevenson may 
well say, ‘I landed on the Bound Skerry with what I thought 
‘tolerably certain and definite conceptions, not hastily 
‘ adopted, but the result of nearly twenty years’ study of the 
‘ action of the waves at different parts of the coasts of Britain, 
‘ but I came away with greatly altered views.’ 

We apprehend that the explanation of a phenomenon at 
first sight so incredible is to be found in the facts of the prac- 
tical incompressibility of water, and the ready mode in which 
that fluid, when confined, may be made to transmit hydrody- 
namic force. The ‘ dries’ or seams in the quartzose rock of the 
Skerries are, no doubt, when the sea lashes over its surface, 
filled with water. The height to which the crest of a wave 
may rise during a storm, after striking the shore line of the 
Shetlands, we have not seen stated. But at the Bishop Rock 
lighthouse a bell was broken from its attachments at a 
level of 100 feet above the high-water mark, during a gale in 
the winter of 1860, and at Unst, the most northern of the 
Zetland Islands, a door was broken open at a height of 195 
feet above the sea. Ifa column of water descending from a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet above the surface of the Skerry 
rocks communicated the tremendous force given out during 
the fall to the filaments and layers of water isolating and 
underlying a piece of rock in situ, its removal by this means 
is not inexplicable. 

Mr. Stevenson, indeed, holds that the most startling ex- 
ample on record of the force of the sea is that afforded by an 
artificial work. The vay of Wick, in Caithness, is a locality 
unusually exposed to the greatest force of the waves, especi- 
ally in a south-easterly wind. In 1862 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for the construction of a breakwater to shelter 
the craft employed in the herring fishery, on the designs of 
Messrs. D. and T. Stevenson. The bay of Wick hasa sandy 
bottom, and the depth of the water in which the outer part 
of the breakwater had to be constructed was six fathoms at 
low water. The mode designed was first to deposit a mole 
of rubble, up to a height of 12 feet below low water, and then, 
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when that was supposed to have become consolidated by the 
sea, to form upon it a superstructure of masonry rising to 6 feet 
above high water, with a parapet rising to the height of 21 
feet above that same level. The work was commenced in 1863, 
and by February 1868 the mole had been run out to a length 
of 1,050 feet, and the superstructure had been carried to 
within 230 feet of that distance. During the gale of Decem- 
ber 20-22, 1868, serious damage was done to the breakwater, 
which was, however, repaired in the following year. 


‘On the 6th of February, 1870, a severe storm commenced, which 
continued without intermission till the 8th. During this period of 
three days and three nights the breakwater was struck, at intervals 
varying from seven to ten minutes, by waves of extraordinary height and 
weight. Mr. Macdonald, the resident engineer, estimated some of the 
waves at 42 feet in height from crest to hollow. These waves on 
striking the wall, as shown by photographic views, rose to the height of 
not less than 150 feet, and passed over the top of the parapet, which is 
21 feet above high water, in masses of solid blue water from 25 to 30 
feet in depth.’ (Report to the Directors of the British Fishery Society, 
by D. and T. Stevenson, February 14, 1873.) 


Three hundred and eighty feet in length of the breakwater 
was seriously damaged by this storm. 

For the details of the counsel taken, and the works carried 
on, after this tempest, we must refer to the report cited. 
The narrative runs on to the 18th of December, 1872, when a 
storm arose of great fierceness, which continued till the 25th. 
At this time the end of the work was formed of three courses 
of blocks of cement concrete, weighing from 80 to 100 
tons each. These were deposited on the rubble mole—Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt says five feet, but Mr. Stevenson’s eleva- 
tion (Plate XI. of ‘The Construction of Harbours’) shows 
sixteen feet on the one side, and eighteen feet on the other— 
below low water. Above this foundation were courses of large 
stones set in cement, and the whole was surmounted by an 
immense monolith of cement rubble, measuring about forty- 
five feet by twenty-six feet, and eleven feet in thickness, 
which is said to have weighed upwards of 800 tons. This 
block was, of course, built up in situ. It was bolted to the 
uppermost of the three foundation courses by iron rods of 
three and a half inches diameter. 

During the storm of December 18-25, 1872, Mr. Macdonald 
saw this enormous mass gradually slewed round by suc- 
cessive waves, until it was finally removed, and deposited 
inside of the pier. As soon as examination was possible, it 
was found that a mass, of no less than 1,350 tons in weight, 
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had been removed en bloc, and was resting entire on the 
rubble at the side of the pier, having sustained no damage 
but a slight fracture at the edges. The second course of 
cement blocks had also been swept away, and some of them 
were found entire near the head of the breakwater. 

While we may at once admit that this prodigious dis- 
placement takes rank as the most serious catastrophe ever 
inflicted on an artificial work, apart from the use of gun- 
powder, we do not quite agree with Mr. Stevenson in regard- 
ing it as proving so prodigious a sea-stroke as those above 
cited on the Skerry rocks. The weight of a block of gneiss 
immersed in sea water is about one-fourth more than that of 
a concrete block, and the difference in the resisting power due 
to this difference of specific weight is quite enough to account 
for the failure of cement blocks where stone would have been 
safe. We may add that this serious source of weakness in 
the use of concrete for sea-work may be avoided to a great 
extent by the employment of an extremely heavy material, 
such as copper slag, instead of shingle or ordinary stone. 

Again, we think there can be little doubt that the force 
of the sea was aided by a subsidence in the rubble mole. 
There isa difference of opinion among engineers as to the 
depth below low water at which such a structure is out of 
reach of damage from the waves. That, of course, must 
mainly depend on the height to which they rise at the locality. 
It is known that subsidence takes place, under the action of 
the sea, in rubble mounds. At Cherbourg, according to the 
late Admiral Washington, the settlement averaged eighteen 
inches in twenty-two feet, or one-fourteenth of the height. 
And it is probable that a heavy storm would produce a 
subsidence in a mole that had obtained a fair degree of con- 
solidation under the action of less violent waves. It is also 
generally accepted that the trough of the wave lies as much 
below, as the crest rises above, the main water level, and that 
a wave breaks on coming into waters of a depth equal to half 
the distance from crest to hollow. Thus in face of such waves 
as those described by Mr. Macdonald, it is pretty clear that 
the rubble at Wick was carried up to a line too near low-water 
mark to be safe. That it actually yielded, after the super- 
structure was built (which was in the year following the 
deposit), appears to be as certain from the fact stated in 
Messrs. Stevenson’s report, that ‘the stones, though not dis- 
placed, were fractured,’ by the gales of February 1872. That 
stones built in a wall may be cracked by the subsidence of 
foundation, we are well aware; but that they could be so 
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injured by such wave action as is described at Wick, we alto- 
gether disbelieve. We think, then, that the overthrow of the 
Wick breakwater may be traced to two distinct though con- 
curring causes. In the first place, the rubble mole was carried 
too high to be within the limit of safety; and in the second 
place the specific gravity of the monolithic work was less than 
that required for efficient resistance to the seas of the locality. 
We are not, however, disposed to admit that, either at the 
Skerries or at Wick Bay, the forces of nature must always 
triumph over the skill of the engineer. As to the former, if 
our explanation of the mode of the destructive action of the 
sea be the true one, that action can be at once arrested by 
grouting or running in with cement, or thin cement concrete, 
the seams that rive the rock. As to the latter, we hold that 
nothing has occurred to show that cement concrete of higher 
specific gravity, laid on a mole not carried higher than 
twenty-five feet below the low-water line, would fail. But 
Mr. Abernethy, whose forty years’ experience of the work of 
a maritime engineer on our coasts is such as to fit him for a 
privy councillor of Neptune himself, speaks on the subject 
with a candour that gives double weight to his testimony. 


‘We have all made mistakes,’ said Mr. Abernethy, and we have 
heard the same admission from the lips of Mr. Brunel. ‘ The former 
mode of constructing piers on the east coast of Scotland was by dry 
stone, building without mortar ; but they are all demolished, there is 
scarcely one left. We knew little of concrete twenty years ago, and 
engineers generally did not believe in it. Since then, the manufacture 
of Portland cement has improved amazingly, and we can now manu- 
facture concrete blocks in a very short time, much harder than sandstone. 
At the present time, I could carry out the works in a much less costly 
manner, and in a much shorter period of time.’ 


In fact the method of using artificial stone introduced at 
Fraserburgh and at the North Pier at Aberdeen, bids fair to 
put an end to the ticklish combination of sea walling and 
pierre perdue. By an ingenious method, for the details of 
which we must refer to the evidence of Mr. Abernethy, is 
built up a solid mass, on which the sea has no effect. Piling, 
rubble mounding, heavy staging, sea risk, are all avoided. 
A definite quantity of an appropriate material is thrown at 
once into scientifically chosen form, instead of an indefinite 
mass being left to the moulding action of the waves; and it 
is solid instead of being full of interstices. ‘Time is saved, 
as well as cost, in proportion to the economy in materials, 
and a vertical sea wall is made to grow up, like a coral reef, 
from the very floor of the sea. 
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We think it probable that the next step to be taken, in 
cases where the ‘fetch’ of the sea is very long, and the 
ground swell very heavy, will be to run out a submerged 
breakwater of concrete at some little distance without, and 
parallel to, the harbour wall or inner breakwater, and to 
raise the latter vertically from the foundation. In such a 
case as that of Cherbourg or of Holyhead, a vertical mono- 
lithic wall sixty feet high and thirty feet wide, protected by 
a submerged mole from thirty to forty feet high, might have 
been substituted for the compound structure now in favour, 
with an economy of fully one-half of the cost. 

Such being the forces of nature with which the harbour 
maker has to contend, and such being the present state of 
the science and practice of the defence of ports from the fury 
of the sea, let us glance at the admitted requirements of the 
English coasts in the way of harbours, and endeavour to 
contribute to the general knowledge of the subject a slight 
sketch of part of that systematic account of the ports and 
harbours of Great Britain in which our literature, official and 
scientific, is so grievously defective. 

That part of the eastern coast of Scotland (according to 
data furnished to the Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation by Sir F. Evans, R.N., K.C.B., the head of the 
Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty) which stretches 
in a south-westerly direction from Duncansby Head, on the 
Pentland Firth, to Cromarty Firth, contains, in a distance 
of about sixty-seven miles, fourteen artificial harbours, or 
about one to every five miles. Of these the fourth in num- 
ber—we spare our readers the list of names—is that exposed 
bay of Wick and Pulteney, of which we have already spoken. 
The entrances of these harbours are all dry at low water, with 
the exception of Lock Fleet, with four, and Dornock Firth, 
with nine feet of water at that time of tide. The range of 
spring tides on the coast varies from eight feet in the Pent- 
land, to fourteen feet in the Moray, Firth. Cromarty har- 
bour, though small, is much used; but Wick bay would 
form, if protected, the most important shelter on this part of 
the coast. 

From Cromarty Firth the shore line runs almost directly 
east for about seventy-five miles. There are nineteen har- 
bours in this stretch of coast, or one to about every four 
miles. Of these, one, that of Hopeman, has a depth of four 
feet at low, and fifteen feet at high water ; four, viz. Lossie- 
mouth, Banff, Macduff, and Fraserburgh, have three feet at 
low, and thirteen or fourteen at high water, and the rest are 
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left dry by the outgoing tide. At Nairn, about twelve miles 
from Cromarty, is a pier six hundred yards long. Buckie, a 
thriving fishing station, has an entrance fifty feet wide to its 
harbour of three and a half acres; Banff has both an outer 
and an inner harbour ; Pitullie has a pier two hundred yards 
long; and Fraserburgh, on which, in 1883, about 213,000/. 
had been expended (chiefly under the advice of Mr. Aber- 
nethy), has two harbours, one of them, with an area of nine 
and a half acres, being specially provided for fishing boats. 
About twenty acres of water, outside the harbour entrance 
proper, having a depth varying from six to sixteen feet at 
low-water spring tides, have been protected by a work called 
Balaclava Pier. Further works are recommended, which 
would increase the sheltered area to forty acres, available for 
fishing boats at all times of the tide, and for the larger 
class of coasting vessels at half tide. In the fishing season 
Fraserburgh gives shelter to six hundred and eighty boats, 
manned by 3,750 men. 

From Rattray Head to the Tay, a distance of above eighty 
miles, the line of coast strikes in a direction parallel to that 
from Pentland to Moray Firths. Ten harbours exist in this 
length. Of these Peterhead, about twelve miles south of 
Fraserburgh, has two harbours, one of eleven and one of 
seven acres area, with depths of four feet at low water, 
and fifteen and eleven respectively at high water. Seven 
hundred and eighty boats, manned by three thousand eight 
hundred men, frequent Peterhead in the fishing season. It 
is under contemplation to provide further shelter at Peter- 
head, to the extent of one hundred and thirty-one acres of 
four fathoms and upwards of water, at a cost of 500,0001. 
Passing the small ports of Boddom and Bullers of Buchan, 
both dry at low water, we come to Aberdeen, which has a 
depth of eight feet at low, and twenty at high water. Inde- 
pendently of the construction of the Victoria Docks at Aber- 
deen (which were completed in the year 1855-56), there has 
been expended on that port, in dredging, in the construction 
of the new south breakwater, in the extension of the north 
pier, on quays and wharves, and on the diversion of the river 
Dee into a new channel, the sum of 423,000/. <A graving 
dock is now in course of construction. At the north pier of 
Aberdeen, and at Fraserburgh, Mr. Abernethy first introduced 
the simple (when once invented) method of building a mono- 
lithic mass by the deposit of one-hundred-ton bags of concrete 
before described. 

Montrose has a dock of three acres, with six feet of water 
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at the entrance, at low water. Arbroath, only a foot deep 
at the entrance at low water, has a width of one hundred 
feet at the outer entrance, and an area of six acres. The Firth 
of Tay, eighteen feet deep at low, and thirty-four at high water, 
is navigable to Dundee for large ships. Stonehaven and 
Gourdon, dry at low water, are frequented in the fishing 
season. 

Between the Firth of Tay and Berwick-on-Tweed occur 
twenty-five harbours, in a distance of about ninety miles, or 
one to every three and ahalf miles. Of these, twenty-one are 
dry at low water. At East Anstruther a new harbour, of six 
acres, with seven feet of water at low water at the entrance, 
was in course of construction in 1875, but we have sought in 
vain for particulars. Burntisland, with a minimum depth 
of entrance of four feet, has an entrance one hundred and 
twenty-five feet wide, an area of seventeen acres, and an im- 
proved depth of twenty feet. Granton, a noble work of the 
late Duke of Buccleuch, has an area of one hundred and 
thirty acres, a depth varying from ten to twenty-seven feet, 
and a width of entrance of four hundred feet. Leith also has 
ten feet water at the entrance at low tide, and an entrance 
width of two hundred and forty feet. It is characteristic of 
the want of information of which so many complaints have 
been made that neither in the book of Mr. Stevenson, nor in 
that of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, nor in the evidence before the 
Harbours Committee, do we find any mention of Inchkeith, 
with its recent works for the military defence of Leith har- 
bour and the Firth of Forth. Eyemouth, although the 
entrance is dry at low water, has an opening one hundred 
and fifty-four feet wide, and room for thirty vessels ; and ac- 
cording to a recent survey might be improved so as to afford 
about fifty acres of deep water for a large class of vessels, 
independent of its utility for her fishing boats. Lastly, Ber- 
wick, with four feet water minimum at the entrance of one 
hundred and twenty yards wide, has a depth within the 
harbour of eighteen feet at low water. But the bar at the 
mouth of the Tweed, and the large amount of detritus which 
that now brings down in flood, are unfavourable for the de- 
velopment of Berwick. 

The paper prepared by Sir F. Evans, from which the 
greater part of the foregoing information has been gathered, 
is printed in the appendix to the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Harbour Accommodation of 1883. ‘Lhe artificial 
harbours enumerated amount to sixty-eight, in a distance of 
three hundred and twelve miles. In the report of the same 
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committee in the following year, 1884, is printed, as already 
stated, a ‘list of piers and harbours round the coasts of 
‘ Great Britain and Ireland, prepared by the chairman (Mr. 
‘ Marjoribanks) to accompany wreck charts.’ This has been 
revised by Captain Langdon, R.N., of the Hydrographical 
Department of the Admiralty. It is illustrative of the need 
of definite, authoritative, and readily accessible information 
as to our harbours, that the latter list contains exactly double 
the number of harbours, over this stretch of coast, enume- 
rated in the former list. It is possible that the explanation 
of this discrepancy may be found in the application of the 
term ‘artificial’ in Sir F. Evans’s list, but there is nothing 
in the ‘ remarks’ to show that this is the case. Thus, after 
Wick and Pulteney, the entries,‘ Littleferry, four feet ; Brough 
‘and Tresgoe inlets, dry,’ occur in the second list, but are 
omitted in the first. 

Arriving thus at the southern limit of the eastern coast of 
Scotland, it may be well to place before the reader some idea 
of the harbour requirements of our coasts, as generally ad- 
mitted. Different classifications are adopted by different 
writers, but the most simple and exhaustive seems to us to 
be the following. 

The ports existing or required on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom are: (1) war ports, generally containing arsenals 
or dockyards, and necessarily fitted to give both maritime 
shelter and military defence to the vessels of the Royal Navy ; 
(2) great commercial ports, which ought so far to resemble 
the military harbours as to be protected from hostile attack 
by proper defences; (3) harbours of refuge, to which vessels 
of any description may readily betake themselves for shelter 
in stress of weather; (4 and 5) harbours for coasting trade 
and for fishing purposes, between which it is not necessary 
to draw a hard line of distinction. Aberdeen, the Firth of 
Tay, and the Firth of Forth, serve as harbours of refuge on 
the three hundred miles of the storm-swept eastern coast of 
Scotland ; and further works to shelter the harbour of Aber- 
deen, Fraserburgh, Eyemouth, and, more questionably, Peter- 
head, are all that are recommended by Mr. Abernethy as of 
national importance. As to the improvement of the fishery 
harbours, it appears to be, in the most unequivocal sense of 
the word, a thoroughly remunerative object of expenditure. 

Coming south from Berwick, along the eastern coast of 
England, twelve harbours, according to Sir F. Evans, exist 
in the 125 miles of shore that extends to Flamborough Head. 
Of these the most important are the mouths of the rivers 
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Tyne and Tees, the one with twenty and the other with 
fourteen feet minimum depth of water at the entrance. Holy 
Island harbour has eight feet of water on the bar, and 
Hartlepool nine feet at the entrance during low water, and 
twenty-four feet at high water. North Sunderland, Blyth, 
Seaham, Scarborough, and Bridlington have their entrances 
dry at low water, and Warkworth, Sunderland, and Whitby 
have respectively two, three, and one foot of water, at the same 
time of tide. 

On this extent of English coast, the general assent of the 
authorities on the subject is in favour of the construction of 
a harbour of refuge. A line drawn to the north on the 
magnetic meridian of Cromer passes over the deepest part of 
the German Ocean, with the exception of a second and still 
deeper channel, which hugs the west coast of Norway. On 
the English coast to the west of the deep-sea line, the boldest 
promontory is that of Flamborough Head. The heel of the 
Dogger Bank lies, at a distance of fifty miles, opposite this 
great sea mark ; and the channel between runs in depth from 
eighteen to twenty-eight fathoms. The mouth of the Elbe 
lies in the same easterly direction, and a straight course from 
Bridlington, a little to the south of Flamborough Head, to 
Heligoland, clears the Dogger Bank and the White Bank to 
the north, and the Well Bank to the south. The entrance to 
the Baltic, which the Jutland Reef so deflects as to throw 
the fair way for southward-going vessels to the west of the 
Dogger Bank, is thus in close relation to the same point of 
departure as the entrance to the Elbe. And from the Dutch 
coasts, there is the choice either of a somewhat difficult 
route to the Thames, or a fair course into the above-named 
marine highway from Heligoland towards Bridlington. South 
of Flamborough Head, the access to the English seaboard 
is by the Humber. 

The evidence before the Harbour Committee defines Filey, 
Bridlington, and Hartlepool, as the three spots between 
which lies the choice of the best site for a harbour of refuge. 
Further information is perhaps requisite to turn the balance in 
either direction. But the costly works that are being carried 
on in extension of breakwaters at the mouth of the Tees are 
such as to furnish an argument against the expenditure of 
national money at so closely neighbouring a spot as Hartle- 
pool; so that the choice may be held to lie between Filey 
and Bridlington. As to this it may perhaps be said, that 
while for any vessel embayed in an on-shore gale between 
Scarborough and Flamborough Head a refuge in Filey Bay 
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would be desirable, the commanding position of Flam- 
borough Head is such as to afford signals of unrivalled 
perspicuity to vessels out in the fairway of trade. 


‘A white tower, 87 feet high, on this promontory shows a white and 
red flashing light, which is visible at a distance of twenty-one miles. 
No light exists on the shore, nor is there any site for the erection of one, 
of such a wide searangeasthis. On the Spurn Point, to the south, the 
extreme range of the high light is fifteen miles. At High Whitby, on the 
north, a red light from a tower over the Scar Rock has a range of 
twenty-three miles; but the outside of the creek from which this 
becomes visible at sea is comparatively out of the way of any but 
coasting traffic. No other light is visible at twenty miles from the 
coast between Cromer and Souter Point. The lighthouse accommoda- 
tion has to be regarded not only as a fact, but as an indication. In 
the careful surveys that have been made of our coasts, the most avail- 
able sites for lighthouses have been systematically adopted. Thus, in 
weather when a harbour is in request, the distance from which the 
light on Flamborough Head can be sighted at sea is a matter almost, or 
quite, as important as the accessibility of the position for the accommo- 
dation of the great maritime movement which is offered by its site.’ * 


It is probably safest to conclude that while for fishing and 
coasting traffic such a situation as that of Filey Bay ought 
to be provided with a port of refuge for vessels caught by 
rough weather in the embayment, Bridlington offers the 
greatest facilities for giving shelter to foreign vessels. Flam- 
borough Head is said in ‘The North Sea Pilot,’ a book pub- 
lished by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
to be ‘the common point of arrival or departure for all 
‘ vessels passing to the northward or southward along the 
‘eastern coast, as well as for those sailing between the 
‘ Humber and the Baltic.’ And with regard to the attempt 
to make an embayed port, if any other is available, the same 
authoritative publication in speaking of the mouth of the 
Tees, to some extent a natural harbour, gives the following 
caution :— 

‘From the character of the entrance to the Tees it should never be 
resorted to for shelter in an ou-shore gale, if it can by any possibility 
be avoided. To touch upon either of the gares (the breakwaters at 
the mouth of the Tees) would be nearly certain destruction. .. . Ata 
distance of 1} miles S.S.W. of Flamborough Head, a narrow shoal, 
known as the Smithie, extends for three miles in a south-westerly 
direction. It is covered by only ten feet of water at low-water 
springs, and has a hard chalk or limestone bottom. Inside of this 
shoal is the roadstead of Bridlington Bay, with water of the same 
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depth as that within Plymouth Breakwater, and a passage of six 
fathoms deep round its northern end. The holding ground here is so good 
that the “ Sailing Directions ” state that “ vessels well found in ground 
“ tackling frequently ride out a gale from the eastward from the protection 
“afforded by the Smithie.” The comparatively simple and inexpensive 
work of constructing a breakwater on the Smithie is all that is necessary 
to convert Bridlington Bay into a harbour of refuge ; and, say the “ Sail- 
“‘ing Directions, mee considering the eligibility of the site, the enormous 
“ numbers of vessels constantly passing, and the difficulty which is often 
“‘ experienced in making the Humber in easterly gales, the establishment 
“ of such a work would be a national boon.”’ 


If the point most available for the protection of the twelve 
million tons of shipping that frequent the fairway of the 
North Sea be that which should be selected for a harbour, 
there cannot be much doubt as to the true locality. The 
report of 1884 adopts the opinion of Mr. Stevenson that the 
function of a harbour of refuge is ‘not to rescue a vessel 
‘from a dangerous trap into which she has fallen, but to 
‘ afford a place to which a vessel can run before she is in 
‘ danger ;’ a consideration which goes far to be conclusive in 
this case. 

From Flamborough Head to Dover the information sup- 
plied by the list of harbours published by the Select Com- 
mittee is of the scantiest kind. Forty-four ports are enu- 
merated, most of which are of little importance. Of the 
Humber, affording access to Hull and Grimsby, it is only 
remarked, ‘ Spacious accommodation (docks) and numerous 
‘anchorages.’ Yarmouth Roads are not mentioned, nor is 
any notice taken of the Downs. Of the ‘ River Thames and 
‘ London,’ it is only said,‘ Depth off Leigh Shoal, twenty-three 
feet at low-water spring tide;’ while the comment on Roches- 


‘ter is, ‘Medway river can be navigated at any time,’ and 


Sheerness is said to be ‘available at all times.’ A ‘pier, 
‘1,100 feet long, ten feet at end at low water,’ is said to exist 
at Deal; and no further information worth extracting is sup- 
plied as to this long reach of coast line. Nor has much 
more attention been directed by the report to the long line 
of the south coast. There are works mentioned as in pro- 
gress at Newhaven which, when complete, will give a depth 
of ten feet of water at the entrance at low water. Ports- 
mouth has from fifteen to sixteen feet of water at the 
entrance to the Camber. Southampton, with a spacious 
entrance, has only two fathoms on the bar at low-water 
spring tides. Christchurch is marked as ‘dry,’ and no notice 
is taken of the remarkable phenomenon of the blocking-up of 
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the outfalls of the rivers Stour and Avon by a moving wal} 
of shingle. ‘A pier with eighteen feet water at the end at 
‘high-water spring tide’ is credited to Swanage, but not a 
word is saidas to the much larger and more important pier 
at Bournemouth. At Poole there is a depth of six and a half 
feet, at Weymouth one of eight feet of water at the entrance 
at low water. Portland, under the shelter of an inner and 
an outer breakwater, with an entrance nine fathoms deep 
between the two, is characterised as ‘ Available at all times. 
‘ Spacious.’ Lyme Regis, also dry, is marked as giving ‘ good 
‘ shelter for small vessels.’ We find no notice in either of the 
works before us of the peculiar name given to the sea wall of 
that little harbour (shared only, we think, by Lynn Regis in 
Norfolk, and by Scarborough), namely, Cob, a word that we 
do not find in the dictionary. In each case, as far as memory 
serves, the structure is a curved sea wall, with a low parapet. 
Exmouth, where the Exe, draining 584 square miles of 
country, falls into the sea, has only five feet of water, and is 
‘not to be depended on for refuge in bad weather.’ At 
Brixham is an unfinished breakwater giving some shelter. 
Dartmouth is a spacious harbour, with thirty feet depth 
and 220 yards width at the entrance. The Yealm river has 
ten feet depth at low water for ten miles inside its entrance, 
and Truro has nine and a half feet at the quay at high-water 
spring tide. The spacious area protected by the Plymouth 
breakwater contains six several ports, each of them, except 
Sutton Pool, with three and a half fathoms of water at the 
minimum; while Falmouth offers a capacious and secure an- 
chorage, with from nine to ten fathoms of water at the 
entrance to the outer harbour, which vessels of the heaviest 
draught can enter at all times of tide. 

It is impossible within the limits at our disposal to skirt 
further the coasts of the islands, or even to enter on the 
question of the relative importance of the different harbours 
for the improvement of which so many and such excellent 
arguments are adduced. It is, however, the less necessary 
to do this, inasmuch as the conclusions of the report of the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accommodation are such that, 
for the most part, we are happy fully to concur with 
them. 

The report commences by a reference to the sittings and 
the report of the committee originally appointed on May 10, 
1883. After examining 168 witnesses, and considering 177 
petitions, that committee recommended the allotment of 
250,000/. out of the Irish Church Fund for the improvement 
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and construction of fishery harbours in Ireland, in accord- 
ance with which recommendation the Sea Fisheries (Ireland) 
Bill, 1883, was passed into law. A further recommendation 
of the committee as to the reduction of interest on loans 
by the Public Works Commissioners has not as yet been 
adopted. 

During the whole course of the enquiry the committee has 
been hampered by the difficulty of obtaining correct official 
information as to the condition of the harbours on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom. They recommend in consequence 
such a strengthening of the Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade as will enable it to superintend all the har- 
bours of the United Kingdom, and, further, that a statutory 
obligation should be laid on all harbour authorities to make 
an annual return, ina form to be decided on by the Board of 
Trade. As to the importance of attaining these objects 
there can be but one opinion. 

On this point, however, it is essential to notice that, in 
transferring the general supervision of the harbours of 
England from the Admiralty to the Board of Trade, great 
risk is incurred of a neglect of the maritime defence of the 
country. The Admiralty, whether efficient or otherwise in 
the discharge of the duties of supervision, is at all events an 
authority conversant with naval attack and defence, and has, 
at least with regard to the military ports, been accustomed 
to give attention to the means of warding off hostile attack. 
The Board of Trade has no such knowledge, habit, or func- 
tion; nor are we aware that its officials have at any time 
shown that they were conscious of the fact that, in the event 
of a maritime war, the defences of our great commercial 
ports are extraordinarily defective. The nomination of some 
naval authority that should be responsible for the general 
system of our coast defences is thus a very necessary conse- 
quence of the attribution of the administrative control of our 
harbours to the Board of Trade. 

The committee repeat the remark made in the report of 
1883 that the question of refuge was not specially referred to 
them to investigate ; the subject having been enquired into by 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1857 and 1858, and the Royal 
Commission of 1859 and 1860. During the five years from 
1876 to 1882, they report the number of ascertained shipping 
casualties on on near the coasts of the United Kingdom as 
averaging 3,300 per annum; out of which 497 vessels per 
annum were totally lost, and 738 lives were also lost in each 
year. They observe that on the east coast of Great Britain, 
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with the exception of the natural advantages afforded by 
the estuary of the Thames, by the Firth of Forth, and by the 
Cromarty Firth,there is not a single harbour which is adapted 
for the general requirements of the navy in time of war. 
Two works, one at Dover and the other at Peterhead, have 
been determined on by the Government, and are to be carried 
out by convict labour; and the committee recommend the 
simultaneous construction of a third harbour of refuge on 
the north-east coast of England. 

They are also of opinion, without attempting to determine 
between the respective claims of St. Ives, Lundy Island, the 
Mumbles, and Swansea, that at one of these places a harbour 
should be constructed without delay, for the service of that 
portion of our coasts which extends from Land’s End to the 
Welsh coast; and they repeat the recommendation of last 
session that the formation of a harbour of refuge on the 
west coast of Ireland is worthy of immediate consideration. 

But the most novel and, under existing circumstances, 
probably the most important recommendation of the com- 
mittee is found in section 20 of their report. In speaking 
of the different classes of ports and harbours (p. 34), we 
placed at the head of the list a form of harbour for any 
notice of which we look in vain in the index of either Mr. 
Stevenson’s or Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s book, viz. war ports, 
fitted to give both maritime shelter and military defence 
to the vessels of the Royal Navy. The Report of 1883 on 
Harbour Accommodation contains no reference to this im- 
portant branch of the subject; but in that of 1884 the 
‘committee wish to express in the strongest terms their 
‘ conviction of the absolute necessity that no further delay 
‘should take place in the construction of the national 
‘ harbours to which it has alluded. ‘The new appliances of 
‘modern warfare have increased greatly the necessity of 
* these works since the period of the Commission of 1859.’ 
On this point the committee adopt the language of Sir 
Frederick Evans :— 


‘It appears to me essential that, in consequence of the extraordinary 
advances that have been made in modern war appliances, it becomes 
necessary to look out now to secure our ships against the contingencies 
that will arise by the new elements introduced into modern warfare. 
Take our three great anchorages which our fleets in olden times used, 
the Downs, Hollesley Bay just north of Harwich, and Yarmouth 
Roads. A fleet of merchant ships could not at the present day lie at 
these places in security. They would require a powerful fleet to en- 
compass them as it were against the attack of torpedo boats. . . . The 
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necessity presents itself of having large enclosed spaces as a refuge 
not so much from the winds as from the enemy.’ 


The committee justly hold that to delay the construction 
of national harbour works for the sake of the miserable 
economy to be secured by the use of convict labour, is a great 
mistake. ‘ They therefore recommend that the capital neces- 
‘sary for the construction of these harbours which they 
‘ have suggested should be found at the public expense,’ as 
in the similar case of the construction of fortifications. 

The way in which the chief countries of Continental 
Europe regard the propriety of a State expenditure on 
harbours is illustrated by a statement which the chairman 
of the committee has extracted from the consular reports 
published by the Board of Trade. Omitting the details, 
which will be found on page ix of the report, this expenditure 
has been as under during the last twenty years :—Holland 
has expended on three harbours, 2,500,000/.; France, on 
seventeen harbours, 11,176,632. ; Belgium, on two harbours, 
2,720,000/. Germany has laid out 1,110,379/. on five har- 
bours ; while at Danzig, Wilhelmshaven, Konigsberg, and 
Memel, an unknown but enormous cost has been supported 
by the State. Spain has expended 1,720,381/. on seven 
harbours, besides making an annual payment of 6,000/. to 
Huelva. And Italy has laid out 1,536,233/. on seventeen 
harbours, including three in the island of Sardinia, besides 
an unknown sum at Spezia. These six States, in a word, 
have spent 482,000/. apiece on forty-eight harbours, and 
larger sums on four or five more. 

The preservation and improvement of ocean harbours is 
so closely connected with that of the navigation of tidal 
rivers, that it is difficult to draw the line between the two. 
In an article on the subject of inland navigation,* we men- 
tioned the fact that, owing to the great improvements 
carried out in deepening the Clyde and the Tyne, during 
the twenty years from 1861 to 1881, the revenue of the 
Clyde Trust has increased by 125 per cent. and that of the 
Tyne Commissioners by 248 per cent. The increase in the 
total tonnage entering and clearing Middlesborough, during 
the same period of time, has been 158 per cent. The cases 
of these rivers differ from that of the Thames (which we 
have heard experienced mariners call the best harbour in the 
world), chiefly in the fact that while Nature herself has formed 
the latter, although aided by the intelligent ministry of 
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man, it has required the unabated toil of the engineer to 
dredge and deepen the narrow channels of the Northumbrian 
and Durham rivers. 

In the treatment of tidal rivers, such as those which 
drain the watershed valleys of England, it is now generally 
accepted by the hydraulic engineer that the ruling principle 
should be to carry the low-water sea level as far inland as 
possible. As regards the primary function of the river, the 
discharge of water from the land, this statement may per- 
haps be sufficient. But with reference to navigation, and 
as an element in that steady improvement of navigable chan- 
nels which is the only alternative to steady deterioration, 
something more is required. The width and depth to which 
a channel has to be excavated in order to carry out the re- 
quisite above stated depends on the volume of water which 
it is designed to carry down to the sea. But an entirely 
different order of considerations arises from the behaviour 
of the tidal wave. This cosmical phenomenon is directly 
subjected to mathematical law. The tidal wave rushes up a 
regularly formed river channel with a speed that entirely 
depends on the depth from the crest of the wave to the 
bottom of the channel. Thus, while it has been argued, in 
the early days of English engineering, that it was unneces- 
sary to deepen a channel beyond the depth requisite for 
drainage, as no water would be sent up or down in the 
submerged part of the channel in addition to that passing 
through the shallower section, this view was only held in 
ignorance of the phenomena of wave motion. The tidal 
action, due to the free and apparently automatic movements 
of the celestial bodies, when once originated, has a life of 
its own; and its movement, while varying as the depth, 
is mainly independent of the current of the river into which 
it is admitted. 

Thus, in the lower part of the Clyde, where the water is 
from twenty to thirty feet deep, the tidal wave ascends 
at a velocity of twenty miles an hour. As the river becomes 
shelving and shallow, with a mean depth of from three to five 
feet, the velocity of the tide-wave falls to eight miles an hour; 
while in ascending higher up, where the banks are nearly 
upright, and the contracted width gives an increase of mean 
depth, the velocity of the wave has a corresponding increase 
to fifteen miles per hour. 

This remarkable action of the tidal wave, which has only 
been accurately known for comparatively a short time, forms 
the controlling condition of the use and of the improvement 
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of tidal rivers as harbours. Nor is it only in velocity that the 
wave varies, accommodating itself to the depth of the channel 
much as a horse slackens or increases his speed in ascending 
or descending a hill. The impulse, once given, maintains its 
energy until it is exhausted by mechanical causes. If the 
channel narrows without losing its depth, the wave rises in 
height. Mr. Thomas Stevenson has furnished the engineer- 
ing profession with the first practical rules as to the genera- 
tion and force of waves which give numerical values instead 
of mere guesses. To his invention of, and observations by, 
the ‘marine dynamometer’ is due the knowledge of the facts 
that the force of the sea in the German Ocean reaches an 
amount equal to 3} tons on the square foot; that the height 
of the waves caused by the wind increases in the proportion 
of the square roots of the ‘ fetches,’ or distances passed over 
by the wind; and that on the east coast of Britain the waves 
continually increase in magnitude as we go from Holland 
north to Shetland with south-east gales, while the converse 
is true coming south with north-easterly gales. This refers 
to the storm-wave, which differs in many details from the 
tide-wave. But they both agree in the fact that, when the 
wave is once formed, a constriction of the channel along 
which it passes produces an increase, and an expansion pro- 
duces a decrease, in the height of the wave itself, a variation 
which Mr. Stevenson notes to be in the inverse ratio of the 
square roots of the widths. 

It is thus evident that on the depth and width of an 
estuary, or river channel, flowing into a tidal sea, depend the 
two facts of the speed with which the tide-wave ascends a 
river, and of the height which its crest will attain, under 
given conditions, at a given point. And it is no less certain 
that any attempt to improve or to alter the outfalls of such 
rivers as the Seine, the Dee, or the Mersey, that is made 
without due regard to this law, is likely to end in disaster, as 
indeed is being very rapidly shown in the estuary of the Seine. 

The heaping up, under certain circumstances, of the tidal 
wave, is well known in the Seine, the Severn, and some other 
rivers, under the name of the bore, or egre. In the case of 
the Seine the phenomenon is the most imposing, or at all 
events is most familiar as such to our memory. This river, 
which is nearly seven miles wide opposite Havre, undergoes 
three constrictions, to widths of four miles, three miles, and 
one mile, at distances of 44 miles, 15 miles, and 18} miles 
from its mouth. At the second of these contractions, that 
between Pointe de la Roque and Tancarville, the bore 
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attains its first considerable development, rushing up like a 
wall of water, with a toppling crest considerably higher than 
the subsequent high-water level. At Quillebouf, which may 
be called the end of the estuary proper, the height attained 
is said to be at times from ten to twelve feet. Looking down 
the river from the point of Quilleboeuf, at the time of an 
equinoctial spring tide, a white bar of foam may be seen, 
stretching from bank to bank, and rapidly nearing the 
observer. Not unfrequently a thick cloud hangs low over 
the river, and accompanies the bore in its progress. As it 
reaches Quillebceuf, the roar and plash of the wave is accom- 
panied by wild bursts of wind, and even by hail, thunder, and 
lightning. As the bore passes, and high water gradually 
spreads itself over the submerged sand banks, the cloudy veil 
accompanies it in its ascent towards Rouen, and clear skies 
and bright sun return on the lower part of the estuary. 

Very similar, although of less magnitude, are the pheno- 
mena of the bore in the Severn. The tidal range at the 
mouth of this river, at Avonmouth Dock, has been measured 
at the extraordinary height of 43°80 feet. (It should be noted 
that Mr. Stevenson has allowed himself to print without 
correction the erroneous statement (page 330) that spring 
tides rise sixty feet at the mouth of the Wye, and seventy 
feet at Chepstow.) Opposite Weston-super-Mare the estuary 
of the Severn is ten miles wide, while it contracts to less 
than one mile at Beachley, which Mr. Beardmore regarded 
as the mouth of the river proper. Above this constriction 
the river again expands, being a little more than two miles 
wide at the fourth mile, and again contracting to half a mile 
at Sharpness, 10} miles from Beachley. Above Sharpness 
it again expands to a width of a mile and a half near Gat- 
combe, and only assumes the form of a regular channel on 
turning sharply to the west near Awre. These successive 
contractions and expansions in width are accompanied by 
corresponding variations in depth, ranging from seventy- 
eight feet below high-water level at Sharpness, to thirty-one 
feet below the same datum at the thirty-first mile; while 
the bed rises at the inclination of thirteen inches in a mile. 
It is against the rapid current due to this fall that the tide- 
wave ascends at a speed varying from eight to twenty-two 
feet per second, giving, when a wind aids the lift of the 
water, a bore of as much as six feet in height. 

In the cases of the Seine, the Severn, and the Solway, the 
phenomenon of the bore, due to the funnel-shaped mouth of 
the estuary, is very hostile to navigation. The constriction 
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in the Seine (neglecting the irregularities of shore line) is at 
the rate of about twenty-five per cent., or one foot in four, 
measured from Havre to Tancarville, or of 22°8 per cent. from 
Honfleur to Quillebeeuf. The ratio of the contraction of the 
Severn (also neglecting the expansions) is about forty per 
cent., giving a loss of one foot in width to every two and a 
half feet of course; while the Solway, another estuary famous 
for the rapidity of its bore, contracts, in a distance of thirty- 
five miles, from a width of twenty-five to one of under three 
miles. We thus obtain a measure of that degree of con- 
traction in the mouth of a tidal river which seriously militates 
against its value as a harbour. 

It appears, whether we reason deductively from the known 
laws of the movement of the tidal wave up a river channel, 
or inductively from the recorded phenomena of rivers of 
opposite proportions, that the natural value of a river as a 
harbour, as well as a mode of access to the interior of a 
country, depends on ascertainable conditions; and that it is 
only by conforming to those conditions that the engineer can 
properly attempt to do, by art, what has not been already 
done by nature. The efficiency of a tidal outfall for both 
drainage and navigation depends mainly on the two elements 
of the regular depth, and the taper, or proportionate con- 
traction, of its channel. 

Where, as in the cases of the Clyde and of the Tyne, the 
taper is very slight (very little more than 1 per cent. in the 
first-named river), a sufficient quantity of tidal water is not 
admitted to scour out a navigable channel. The water of 
the river itself, unaided by tidal flow, is generally inadequate 
for this purpose. The aid of man is required, to excavate, 
and occasionally to maintain, a navigable channel in a narrow 
river; and to make the mouth of such a river serve as a har- 
bour is a purely artificial procedure. 

On the contrary, where, as in the cases of the Seine, the 
Severn, and the Cheshire Dee, the taper of the funnel-shaped 
entrance is as rapid as from 45 to 20 per cent., the effect of 
the river flow becomes almost imperceptible, in proportion to 
the tidal libration; the currents vary with changing winds 
and tides; sandbanks are deposited throughout the estuary, 
between which the channel wanders with a caprice difficult 
to anticipate or to understand; and the navigable character 
of the river is impaired or destroyed. 

Intermediate between the inadequate taper of the Clyde, 
and the unmanageable taper of the Seine, is the moderate 
taper of the Thames, which may be approximately taken at 
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10 per cent., or one foot lost in width for every ten feet of the 
course of the river. The room thus afforded for the influx 
of tidal water is so ample that Mr. Redman, who has long 
made a special study of the river Thames, shows * that the 
volume of fresh water flowing out of the Thames in twelve 
hours is only equal to 14 per cent. of the volume of tidal 
water that enters the channel of the river up to Teddington. 
The low-water depth, which is somewhat irregular, may be 
taken as gradually diminishing from between thirty-five and 
forty, to twenty feet in depth, in the section of the river ter- 
minating at London Bridge. Under these conditions, a tidal 
rise of seventeen feet at Sheerness is increased to one of 
twenty-three feet at Shadwell. An oscillation of twenty- 
eight feet six inches has been measured at Westminster, 
where high water has been known to rise five feet above, and 
(unexpected as the statement may be) low water to ebb four 
feet below, the corresponding high and low water at Sheer- 
ness. Moreover, under the care of the present Conservators, 
and owing mainly to the judicious dredging, and to the re- 
moval of impediments in the channel, the tidal range of the 
Thames is steadily, though slowly, increasing. (This fact ex- 
plains the existence of certain sills or stepping courses of 
stone, which are to be found on the river entrances to the 
Thames Embankment, and are otherwise inexplicable.) It 
is not a matter of good promise to the inhabitants of the 
low-lying districts of Southwark. But as rivers never sleep, 
and are continually either improving or deteriorating their 
channels, the growth of the tidal range of the Thames is of 
good omen to the port of London. 

Without, therefore, asserting that a taper of one in ten 
is, under all circumstances, the exact proportion which the 
hydraulic engineer should endeavour to maintain, it is evi- 
dent that it is an excellent proportion; while it is no less 
clear that neither a taper of one in one hundred on the one 
hand, nor one of one in four on the other hand, is consistent 
with the adaptability of a river-mouth to serve as a natural 
harbour—meaning by that, a harbour formed by nature (as at 
Milford Haven) with little or no aid from man. 

The appreciation of those conditions which, as forming 
the best natural river harbours, should be, as far as possible, 
introduced by any effort to improve the harbourage and inlet 
afforded by a river falling into the sea, is of great interest 
with regard to such a case as that which has been so 
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sharply debated in Parliament, of the proposed Manchester 
Ship Canal. It is desirable to speak with some reserve as 
to that part of the original project which, approved by the 
Conservators of the Mersey, and by a committee of either 
House of Parliament, was on the other hand condemned by 
a committee of either House, and finally abandoned by the 
promoters. Neither do we wish to say anything that could 
interfere with the prosecution of a great national work, of 
that class which is most urgently required by the exigencies 
of our manufactures, and of which the need, as well as the 
remunerative prospect, in the case of the traffic of Manches- 
ter, is abundantly proved. But the question of the improve- 
ment of the harbourage which is now so imperfectly afforded 
by the Mersey, is, perhaps, even of more importance than 
that of the immediate completion of the proper mode of 
transport between Liverpool and Manchester. 

The first scheme proposed for giving Manchester free 
access to the sea was founded upon the sound hydraulic 
canon before cited, that of carrying the low-water sea level 
as far inland as possible. Investigation of the subject, how- 
ever, soon showed the impracticability of a scheme involving 
an excavation of eighty-five feet in depth at the Manchester 
terminus. A large and influential meeting, comprising 
among other members the Mayors of Salford, Ashton, War- 
rington, Macclesfield, Stockport, and Staleybridge, was held 
on June 27, 1882, and a detailed survey was ordered for 
the purpose of deciding on the best design for the canal. 
Extraordinary enthusiasm was kindled on the subject in 
Manchester. Nor is that matter for wonder when it is known 
that owing to the combination of the railway companies with 
the managers of the Bridgewater Canal, and of the neglected 
and disused Irwell navigation, the cost of sending cotton 
backwards and forwards between Liverpool and Manchester 
was actually more in 1882 than that for which it could have 
been effected by a well-organised system of wagon transport 
on the ordinary highway. 

We can only speak in the language of sympathy and of 
admiration of the efforts of those patriotic men, who having 
twice, at a very large cost, fought a Parliamentary battle for 
the authorisation of a ship canal from Manchester to the 
deep part of the channel of the Mersey, near Garston, twice 
victorious and twice beaten, have again applied to Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1885. Opposed by Liverpool, opposed 
by the railway companies, opposed by the Bridgewater 
Canal Company, it may well be the case that the steps taken 
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from time to time by the Provisional Committee were the 
best possible under the circumstances of the day. But yet it 
cannot be said that either Manchester or Liverpool, the Con- 
servators of the Mersey, or the committee of either House of 
Parliament, rose to the full height of the important question 
brought forward. That a very great saving to the manufac- 
turers of a vast industrial district would be effected by the 
opening of such a line of communication, is as indisputable 
as are the tigures that showed the probability of a fair com- 
mercial return on the capital required for the work. But, 
opposed as it was on narrow local grounds, the Manchester 
project failed to assume its true grandeur as a national 
enterprise. In the sharp fight that soon declared itself, the 
effect of the proposed work on the navigation of the Mersey 
was the main issue on which decision after decision was 
arrived at. The promoters of the canal brought forward 
the evidence of experts to show that they would not inter- 
fere with the present navigable character of the Mersey. As 
to whether the original plan of 1883 would or would not 
have done so, and how far the same may be asserted of the 
very different plan of the present year, this is not the place 
in which to offer a decided opinion. But that the Mersey 
is disgraced by a bar which it would not be difficult for the 
engineer to remove, is a fact as to which there can be little 
dispute. That the first condition of any interference with 
the actual state of the Mersey should be the adoption of 
measures to remove the bar, and to bring the deep water 
now existing at Garston as far up the river as Runcorn, at the 
very least, must be admitted by any impartial judge. This 
done, the construction of a canal, of any requisite dimen- 
sions, from Runcorn to Manchester would have been a work 
very difficult to oppose, except on grounds of the most pal- 
pable selfishness. Nor should all the advantage that is 
promised to Lancashire by the establishment of a new inlet 
from the ocean allow any tribunal to be blind to the import- 
ance of requiring not only that the actual state of the 
Mersey should not be deteriorated, but that that most 
desirable improvement of the port which should render it 
free of access at all times, and give a free navigation up to 
the very head of the estuary, should not hereafter be rendered 
more difficult of execution by reason of any powers now 
accorded to the constructors of the canal. 

This consideration is enforced by the rapid effect that 
the training of the River Seine, between La Mailleraye and 
Berville, has already had in silting up the estuary. It ap- 
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pears from M. Estignard’s ‘ Reconnaissance hydrographique a 
* embouchure de la Seine,’ that since the diminution of the 
tidal flow which has been caused by the canalisation of this 
part of the river, the rate of deposit in the western portion 
of the estuary has more than doubled ; and that it amounted, 
in the year 1875, to upwards of 13,000,000 cubic yards. The 
resemblance between the plan of ‘The Amended Manchester 
‘Ship Canal,’ from Irlam to Eastham, and the embanked 
course of the Seine from Vieux Port to Berville, is too close 
not to awaken some apprehension with regard to the effect 
of the proposed works on the Mersey. 

We have considered that our readers would take more in- 
terest in such a sketch as our limits would allow of our general 
knowledge as to the ports and harbours of the United King- 
dom, and of the measures proposed or in progress for im- 
proving our information, as well as for giving shelter to our 
mariners, than would be excited by dwelling at length on 
the details of the technical works named at the head of the 
article. Mr. Vernon Harcourt has published two handsome 
volumes, one of text, and the other containing sixteen folded 
plates, which form companions to his work on Rivers and 
Canals, reviewed by us rather more than two years ago. He 
has improved on the method of that work, the information 
contained in which was principally abstracted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers, by obtaining 
plans and detailed information from some thirty-eight en- 
gineers out of those responsible for the 104 ports to be found 
in his index. The book, as will be seen from a glance at the 
numbers of harbours cited, is not an attempt to give any ac- 
count of the principal ports and harbours of the world, or 
even of the United Kingdom, but is really a treatise on the 
construction of harbours, of which the various plans and de- 
scriptions cited are illustrations. After preliminary chapters 
on the object of harbours and docks, the motion of waves, the 
tidal rise, and the various littoral currents, thirteen chapters 
are given to the details of the various combinations of jetties, 
moles, and breakwaters, in the construction of which, down 
to very recent times, modern engineers have been far from 
attaining the excellence of design and workmanship at which, 
1,500 or 2,000 years ago, the Phcenician engineers of Tyre and 
of Carthage had arrived. Indeed, the book may be taken as 
marking an epoch of transition, and summing up the history 
of various struggles on the part of man with winds and waves, 
which are altogether unlikely to be repeated in the same 
form. As to this, the Committee of 1884 are at one with 
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us, having been, they state in their report, ‘much impressed 
‘ with the practical unanimity of opinion expressed’ by many 
eminent engineers, that ‘the best system for piers and break- 
‘waters is to be found in building them up in solid mono- 
‘lithic works of concrete.’ The preceding remark does not, of 
course, apply to the chapter on lighthouses, or to the second 
part of the volume, treating of docks. But the plan of the 
work has required so much brevity in the description of any 
particular works of this kind as to form rather an index than 
a treatise. It should be noted, by the way, that the index to 
the volume is exceptionally good, and that the illustrations 
are admirably produced. With somewhat of an academic 
aspect—and, we should conceive, first drawn up as lectures 
—the volumes form a valuable addition to the library of the 
engineer. 

Mr. Stevenson’s treatise rather regards the principles of 
the design, than the details of the construction, of harbours. 
It contains much that is original, as well as a clear and dis- 
tinct statement of admitted facts and laws; and the quota- 
tions that we have made are probably enough to show the 
interest which the perusal will excite. We regret that we 
have not been able to ascertain how far the edition now in 
the press contains additions to the second edition, which is 
that which we have consulted. 

We cannot take leave of this important subject without 
an earnest appeal to all those who are interested in the 
material welfare of England, in support of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee as far as they regard the collection 
and publication of correct information with regard to the 
condition of the harbours of the United Kingdom. The 
total absence of that systematic knowledge of elementary 
and controlling facts which we have previously had occasion 
to lament with reference to the rivers of England applies 
with no less force to its ports and harbours. It is a scandal 
to the civilisation of England that the kind of information 
which the Governments of France, Italy, Belgium, and other 
States so sedulously collect, and so carefully publish, with 
regard to the great natural and artificial means of com- 
munication, and facilities for trade, should be absolutely 
wanting in the United Kingdom. Committee after com- 
mittee, commission after commission, has devoted time to 
the independent collection of facts, which ought to be all 
clearly ascertained, made perfectly accessible, and corrected 
from year to year. 

Private enterprise can expect no remuneration for a toil 
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which, in almost every other civilised country, it is considered 
one of the first duties of the State to originate or to en- 
courage. Connected with this total want of even an index 
to our system of harbours, or of inland water communica- 
tions, is the wasteful and improvident manner in which money 
voted for public works has been laid out, and the neglect, 
decay, and total want of inspection, of which the evidence 
was elicited by the committee. It is not to harbours alone 
that the words of the report apply :— 

‘The evidence before your committee has brought to light a 
defect which should be guarded against in future harbour works carried 
out by means of loans of public money; that is, the failure on the part of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to cause sufficient inspection to be 
made of harbour works, assisted by loans from them while in progress. 
Your committee strongly recommend that all such works in course of 
construction by the aid of public funds should be subject to an inde- 
pendent inspection, and are of opinion that this inspection would best 
be carried out under the superintendence of the Board of Trade.’ 


We cannot close this article without pointedly calling 
attention, in the most serious tone, to the question of the 
maritime defence of our great ports. In the whole of the 
harbour literature that we have had under review this main 
element of national safety has been overlooked. The defences 
of our military ports have been studied ; and we have repeated 
what the Commission has said as to what may be called war 
ports of refuge. But as to the defences of the Mersey, the 
Clyde, the Tyne, or any other river, we look in vain for the 
indication that any human being has thought it his duty to 
give any heed to the subject. From Glasgow, indeed, there 
has come a note of alarm; and the attention of Government 
has been called to the wholly unprotected state of the Clyde. 
So long as a naval war is possible, the duty of placing in 
security our great commercial ports is one of the utmost im- 
portance. More than two million inhabitants are grouped on 
our seaboard, in twenty-four points. That these points can 
be put in a complete state of defence is, we trust, the case. 
That they are not so cared for now, Glasgow, at least, tes- 
tifies. That they ought to be properly defended, is a propo- 
sition as to which no Englishman worthy of his birth can 
feel otherwise than practically anxious. 
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Art. VI.—1. Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-1875. Two 
volumes, 8vo. London: 1885. 


2. The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Five volumes, post 
8vo. London: 1883, 


i. one department, at least, of English literature the supply 

is at present abundant and the public insatiable. Bio- 
graphy, the record of the lives of the last two generations, 
is the staple of the reading world. A large proportion of 
the more important works which claim our notice are bio- 
graphical; and if posterity cares to know aught of the men 
and women who flourished in the nineteenth century, an 
inexhaustible mine of materials will be bequeathed to it by 
the sedulous researches or ingenuous confessions of our own 
times. In other respects, it may be said that English letters 
have fallen upon a dark, if not a sterile age. In spite of 
the prodigious fecundity of the press, neither England, nor 
indeed any other nation, can boast at the present time of 
any writer of first-rate eminence and European reputation, 
if we except those septuagenarian or octogenarian authors, 
some of whom we still rejoice to see amongst us, but whose 
labours and whose fame belong to the first half of this cen- 
tury rather than to the second. The poetic cycle which 
began with Burns and Cowper and included Coleridge, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Shelley, Keats, and Byron—the cycle 
of fiction which started from Sir Walter Scott and closed 
with Thackeray and George Eliot-—the cycle of history which 
included Hallam, Milman, Grote, Macaulay, and Carlyle— 
were periods to which the present time affords no parallel. 
There is a vast deal of ingenious speculation and research, 
and a fair amount of good writing ; but the fire of original 
genius burns low, and the present generation has produced 
little or nothing that will Jive. Those who have lived through 
the century, like the venerable author of the volume now be- 
fore us, have shared the abundance of a great banquet, almost 
unconscious of the splendour of the feast. Those who follow 
them are content, not without curiosity and eagerness, to 
gather up the fragments, of which there are many baskets 
full. No greater homage could be paid to the memory of 
departed men of genius than the extreme avidity with which 
every detail of their lives, their characters, even of their secret 
correspondence, their domestic relations, and their thoughts, 
is ripped up (to use Lord Tennyson’s expression) and ran- 
sacked for the amusement or the instruction of a less gifted 
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age. But in not a few instances this biographical passion, 
which adds something, as has been said, to the terrors of 
death, has led to the desecration of the dead and to the 
rifling of tombs, in which the secrets of the heart should lie 
in undisturbed repose. 

Against such intrusions of impertinent biographers auto- 
biography is the best resource. A man of reflection is 
the best judge of what it becomes him to relate of the 
incidents of his life, the formation of his character, and 
the execution of his works; and in the art of telling it he 
gives the fairest and fullest proof of his judgement and 
capacity. No one can supply from without, from conversa- 
tion, from correspondence, from public actions, that know- 
ledge of the finer influences of life and the intimate fibres 
of the heart and brain, which are of the essence of true 
biography. There are few such books, written in a perfectly 
sincere and ingenuous spirit, but those we possess are in- 
valuable, and this is one of them. 

We shall not attempt to follow Sir Henry Taylor in the 
detailed record of the incidents of his life. They have been 
related elsewhere in many notices, and our readers will do 
well to follow the simple narrative in his own pages. But 
the peculiarity of this book is that it has no events to relate 
—no occurrence which rises above the level of a domestic 
incident ; yet the manner of relating these incidents, and 
the carefully noted influence of each of them on character 
and thought, are inexpressibly interesting, for although the 
incidents are common, the result has proved as uncommon 
as a high poetic faculty united to a singular depth of 
wisdom, and a well-compacted life. It is therefore essen- 
tially a study of character. Sir Henry Taylor has given us a 
picture not so much of his life as of his mind. 

But his life has differed in all respects from the or- 
dinary lives of Englishmen. Born in a secluded part of 
the north of England, he was entirely educated by his father 
and his stepmother, to whom he continued always to be 
devotedly attached, in a lonely border tower of the Marches. 
He was at no school and no university. He appears to have 
had no associates but his two brothers, who died young. 
His health was weak. His boyhood was spent under a cloud 
of domestic affliction, from the death of his mother, which 
occurred when he was an infant. He had no taste whatever 
for the athletic exercises and field-sports, which are the 
first passion of English youth. He neither shot nor hunted, 
nor danced, norran. Singularly enough, at thirteen he went 
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to sea on board the ‘ Elephant,’ under Captain Austin; but if 
he had been a lazy boy at home, he was quite as lazy at sea ; 
the set of ‘abominable blackguards and bullies’ amongst 
whom he was thrown disgusted him; maggoty biscuits and 
salt pork disagreed with him, and in a few months he 
obtained his discharge from the navy. This, then, was his 
first and last experience of what may be termed active life ; 
he returned to his lonely home, and from that time his self- 
education proceeded by reading old and new English books, 
nestling in the hay-loft. His father was a recluse of ‘an 
‘ antique Roman type ;’ a good scholar, devoted to his books, 
but entirely addicted to obscurity and retirement, from which, 
by the way, he was once allured by a call to act as Secretary 
to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws in 1831, when he 
rendered great services to the Commission, but soon threw 
up the appointment because his wife wanted him to return 
home. 

The elder Mr. Taylor does not appear to have exercised 
much influence over his son during these critical years. The 
young poet, like Topsy, ‘ growed,’ without guidance or tend- 
ing, and by the time he was twenty he had written a good 
many verses; in fact, he passed through the epidemic, abso- 
lutely universal in the year of grace 1821—the epidemic of 
Byronic enthusiasm. Which of us could have resisted it? 
Henry Taylor did not resist it, and he has expiated the 
heresy, if it was one, in dust and ashes throughout his later 
life. But he owed to it some of those moments of ecstasy 
and enthusiasm which are the glory and the joy of a poetic 
youth ; when the imagination flames with delight ; moments 
which none of the more sober triumphs of maturer years can 
surpass or equal. One of these passages he describes in 
charming language :— 


‘For dull, almost to disease, as my daily life was at Witton-le- Wear, 
there were three weeks of it on which I have always looked back as 
supremely delightful. In the summer of 1822 my father and step- 
mother went on a tour to see the Scotch lakes; for my father, not- 
withstanding his imperfect sight, had the most ardent admiration of 
picturesque beauty in nature that I have ever met with in any man, 
and my stepmother, in her degree, loved it also. They were absent 
for about three weeks. Now, to me, in those days, and indeed in later 
days also, there was something exciting in the sense of solitude—an 
absolute inspiration in an empty house. Generally, as I have said, 
my inebrieties were nocturnal only, and the day paid the penalty of 
the night’s excess. But for these never-to-be-forgotten three weeks, 
all penalties were postponed, if not remitted; the lark took up the 
song from the nightingale, and my delights were prolonged, without 
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distinction of night or day, and with the intermission of ‘but three or 
four hours of sleep begun after three in the morning. 

‘It was midsummer weather. The house was dark and gloomy, an 
old square ivy-covered border tower with walls so thick that light and 
sunshine had their own difficulties. I remember that a sprig of ivy 
had worked its way inwards and was sprouting in a corner of the 
drawing-room ; and writing in after years, when my father and step- 
mother had been from home, and had gone back to “ what they call 
‘their nest,” I said it reminded me of Wordsworth’s 


“‘ forsaken bird’s-nest filled with snow 
Left in a bush of leafless eglantine.” 


But the situation was picturesque, near the top of a steep hill which 
rose for about half a mile from the valley of the Wear. The river 
was crossed by a bridge nearly opposite; its farther bank was steep 
and thickly wooded towards the west; towards the east, where the 
bank was low, there was a wood or grove, through which a burn, 
called the Lynn, went its way to join the river; and farther eastward, 
at the summit of a green slope, stood an uninhabited castle, partly ancient, 
partly modern. My habitual walk was down the hill, across the bridge, 
through the grove, crossing the Lynn by an old plank bridge, and up 
to the castle, where I paced backwards and forwards on the top of a 
sunk fence that imitated a moat. During these three wonderful weeks 
I took this walk in the middle of the summer’s nights, and then 
mounted by a narrow little staircase from my bedroom at the top of 
the tower to the flat leads which roofed it, and there walked backwards 
and forwards till the sun rose. All the day round I saw no one but 
the servants, except that I sometimes looked through a telescope (part 
of my naval outfit in 1814) from these leads at the goings on of a 
farmstead on a road which skirted our grounds at the farther end. 
Through this telescope I saw once a young daughter of the farmer 
rush into the arms of her brother, on his arrival after an absence, 
radiant with joy. I think this was the only phenomenon of human 
emotion which I had witnessed for three years, except one. ‘That was 
when my stepmother, who was not in the habit of betraying her 
emotions as long as she could stand upon her feet, fell upon the floor 
on the receipt of a letter which told that a niece of hers (the daughter 
of a clergyman and granddaughter of an archbishop) had eloped 
with a married man. 

‘These three weeks were, as I have said, a favourable time for 
writing verses; and the best of my juvenile poems, “ The Cave of 
“ Ceada,” was written then. The best was not bad—of its kind—nor 
without a certain sort of fervour and beauty; but it was merely built 
upon Byron. So far as temperament went, there was nothing want- 
ing. It is this temperamental element which makes a poetical poet ; it 
is this, combined with more than ordinary intelligence and thought- 
fulness and an easy command of language and of salient and obvious 
melodies, which makes a popular poet; it is this, combined with in- 
tellectual and rhythmic gifts of the highest order and with wisdom, 
which makes a great poet. 
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‘Throughout youth and middle life, till health failed, and even after 
that, I had almost habitual accesses of this temperamental kind; but 
I was never more of a poet, as far as this goes, than when I wrote bad 
or indifferent poetry ; and I never felt the charm of poetry more deeply 
than when the poetry which charmed me was (though better executed) 
not of a higher order than that which I wrote myself. 


“Oh many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


If many are these (of which I do not feel any positive assurance), 
certainly, in our days, many more are they who are poets by nature 
and temperament, and possessed also of the accomplishment of verse, 
but wanting in the highest gifts, “the vision and the faculty divine.” 
They are true poets so far forth; and some of them have their just 
and appropriate reward in popularity.’ (Vol. i. pp. 43-7.) 


The life thus singularly begun continued under circum- 
stances not less peculiar, without guides, without associates, 
except the two brothers of whom little is said, and as yet 
without a purpose. Most men who have to make their way 
in the world, being without independent means or patrimonial 
possessions, turn their thoughts to some profession; but no 
such object appears to have crossed Henry Taylor’s mind. 
His only aspiration was the desire of literary success; his 
only ideal the life poetic ; and although, as we shall presently 
see, his own good fortune placed him on the road of official 
life and gave a practical application to his remarkable 
powers, yet the love of letters retained an undivided empire 
over his heart, and poetical fame continued to be the sole 
ambition of his life. When he was sixteen, and his two 
brothers somewhat older, the three lads went up to London, 
clerkships in some subordinate department of the Treasury 
having been obtained for two of them, whilst William, the 
third, was to study medicine. This first start ended ill. 
They all caught typhoid fever in a London lodging; the 
two elder brothers died of it; Henry recovered. But his 
storekeeper’s appointment was soon afterwards suppressed, 
and he returned to his tower, more solitary than ever, for 
several years. 

At two-and-twenty he sent an article on Moore’s ‘ Irish 
‘ Melodies ’ to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which was accepted by 
Mr. Gifford, who appears to have detected with rare sagacity 
that a powerful mind lay behind the flippancy of his young 
contributor. At three-and-twenty he visited the Lake country, 
and made the acquaintance of Southey, whom he ranks, 
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and has ever ranked, very high amongst his literary con- 
temporaries. Southey certainly conceived himself to have 
achieved a position not inferior to any of that brilliant con- 
stellation: his learning, his industry, his excellent style, 
and even some passages of his poems are remembered with 
honour ; yet where is the reputation of Southey now? He 
is an obliterated star. But we doubt not that in 1823 he 
appeared to a literary aspirant at the very zenith of his 
career, and in some verses written at the time the young 
poet declares that 
‘ Not to books alone 

The harvest of those years was gathered in ; 

For living minds there were to which my own 

Did in its aspirations then begin, 

As was its right by birth, to be akin.’ 

This is not the only passage in which Sir Henry Taylor, 
not only in youth but in age, claims with ingenuous frankness 
to rank with the first intellectual powers of his age and 
country. We have no doubt of his sincerity, but it rests 
not with any man, or even with the contemporaries of any 
man, to determine his true rank and intellectual value. ‘ Ai 
‘ posteri,’ as Manzoni said of Napoleon, ‘ l’ardua sentenza !’ 

Soon afterwards Henry Taylor again repaired to London, 
apparently with no other object than to devote himself to 
literature, a profession then much less accessible and lucra- 
tive than it has since become. But here an astonishing 
piece of good fortune awaited him. Within three months 
of his arrival in the capital, by one of those strokes of a 
fairy’s wand which occur in story-books, he found himself 
appointed to a clerkship in the Colonial Office, with a mode- 
rate salary, shortly to be increased, a definite employment, 
and a provision for life. The good fairy in this instance was 
ovr much-valued friend the late Sir Henry Holland, who 
was never happier than when he could exert his large social 
influence to do an act of kindness. In this instance he did 
more than an act of kindness, for he not only provided a 
career to a young man of merit, but he secured to the State 
services of no mean value, which lasted for half a century. 
To Taylor himself the benefit was enormous, for it not only 
gave him a position in life, but it supplied definite objects 
and duties of high interest, valuable to all men, but most 
valuable to those whose meditative and poetical tempera- 
ment might otherwise lose them in the clouds. 

To men who are averse to notoriety and indifferent to the 
common prizes of ambition, few positions in life are more 
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valuable than a confidential appointment in one of the great 
offices of state. These civil servants work the machinery of 
government ; they are conversant with its secret action; 
they share its influence and its power, and they are brought 
into close connexion with the leading statesmen of the day. 
To them politics are not a noisy contest, waged for party 
purposes, but a science and an art, directed to the public 
good. Fifty years ago, more than at present, the civil ser- 
vants in the great offices formed a somewhat close corporation, 
intimately connected by social ties. The system of admission 
to the civil service by competitive examination has broken 
these ties, and they no longer exist. But it would be difficult 
for any minister to command the services of abler assistants 
than the Colonial Secretary who had at his elbow for many 
years such men as James Stephen, James Spedding, Frederic 
Rogers, Frederic Elliot, and Henry Taylor. No office in 
Downing Street was more powerfully manned than the 
Colonial Department of that day. The ability of Henry Taylor 
appears to have been promptly recognised by Lord Bathurst 
(then Colonial Secretary of State), notwithstanding the young 
clerk’s total inexperience of public affairs. He plunged into 
them at once, drew upa paper for the Cabinet, prepared ma- 
terials for a speech of Mr. Canning, and drafted important 
despatches for the minister. At that time the most critical 
questions of colonial policy lay in the West Indies, which 
have since collapsed into comparative insignificance. Aus- 
tralia was not; the troubles in Canada had not begun; 
even South Africa was tranquil. But in all the slave-holding 
colonies of British America the condition, the welfare, and 
the ultimate emancipation of the negroes were in agitation, 
and were the subject of passionate conflicts between the West 
India interest and the philanthropic party both abroad and at 
home. This was the péculiar department in which it fell to 
the lot of Henry Taylor to serve. None required more judge- 
ment, or a more complete absence of party spirit. In the 
following passage he gives his own account of the part he 
bore in this great controversy :— 


‘In 1824 the Government of Lord Liverpool had taken up a position 
of mediator between the saints and the planters ; finding an escape for 
themselves from the dilemma of the moment by one of those compro- 
mises in which an endeavour is made to reconcile oppugnant principles 
and implacable opponents. The slaves were not to be enfranchised, 
but their condition was to be “‘ meliorated,” as the word went. A model 
code was devised according to which the lash was to be taken out of 
the hands of the driver, punishments were to be inflicted only under 
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the authority of stipendiary magistrates, the hours of labour were to be 
limited, the allowances of food were to be regulated, husbands and 
wives and their children were not to be sold apart, and protectors were 
to be appointed who were to watch over the enforcement of the code 
and make half-yearly reports on all matters affecting the welfare of the 
slaves. The saints accepted the measure as all they could get for the 
moment, profoundly convinced, however, that so long as slaves were 
slaves, they must continue to be the victims of cruelty and wrong; 
whilst the planters, on the other hand, knew well enough that, whether 
or not negroes would be induced to work for wages if freed (which 
they absolutely refused to believe), nothing short of the lash in the 
hand of the driver would make them work as slaves. 

‘In the West Indian Colonies, with few exceptions, all legislative 
authority, and, along with the power of granting or withholding supplies, 
almost all executive authority was in the hands of the planters. If the 
Assemblies refused to enact the “ meliorating ” code, there was no power 
in the Crown to coerce them. We triedeverything. Many a concilia- 
tory despatch was written; not a single Assembly was conciliated. 
Many were the minatory despatches that followed; and threats were 
found equally unavailing. The controversy went on year after year ; 
the Assemblies raged abroad; the saints wailed and howled at home; 
the Crown maintained an outward aspect of moderation : “ Not so, my 
“sons, not so!’ But in the Colonial Office we knew what we were 
about. We had established protectors of slaves in the few colonies in 
which we had legislative power ; they made their half-yearly reports in 
which every outrage and enormity perpetrated on the slaves was duly 
detailed, with the usual result of trials and acquittals by colonial juries, 
and perhaps a banquet given by the principal colonists in honour of 
the offenders; we wrote despatches in answer, careful and cautious in 
their tone, but distinctly marking each atrocity, and bringing its salient 
points into the light ; we laid the reports and despatches before Parliament 
as fast as they were received and written ; Zachary Macaulay forthwith 
transferred them to the pages of his “ Monthly Anti-Slavery Reporter,” 
by which they were circulated far and wide through the county; the 
howlings and wailings of the saints were seen to be supported by un- 
questionable facts officially authenticated; the cry of the country for 
the abolition of slavery waxed louder every year; strange rumours 
reached the ears of the negroes; they became excited and disturbed, 
imagining that the King had given them their freedom, and that the fact 
aud the freedom were kept from them by their owners; there was 
plotting and conspiracy ; and at length came the insurrection of 1831 
in Jamaica; in which, of the negroes some hundreds lost their lives, of 
the whites not one. 

‘This terrible event, with all its horrors and cruelties, its military 
slaughters and its many murders by flogging, though failing of its object 
as a direct means, was indirectly a death-blow to slavery. The reform 
of Parliament was almost simultaneous with it, and might have been 
sufficient of itself. Under the operation of both, the only questions 
that remained were, whether it was to be effected abruptly and at once, 
or through some transitional process, and whether with or without com- 
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pensation to the planters. James Stephen, who, under the title of 
Counsel to the Colonial Department, had, for some years, more than any 
other man, ruled the Colonial Empire, was now prepared to go all 
lengths with his uncle, Mr. Wilberforce, and the Anti-Slavery party ; 
and simple and immediate emancipation was what they desired. 

From the first years in which I had been called upon to consider the 
question, I had been resolute fcr emancipation; but I had not been 
satisfied, nor at that time was Stephen or anyone else, that emancipation 
ought to be total and immediate. In a letter to Edward Villiers, of 
April, 1826, 1 adverted to the only example in existence of sudden 
emancipation, that given by the French in St. Domingo, where mas- 
sacres, more frightful even than those of La Vendée, were succeeded by 
the ferocious tyranny of Christophe, and by the * Code Henri,” which 
provided that any man found during prescribed hours of the day off the 
land assigned to him to cultivate, should be shot by the police; and I 
referred to the compulsory manumission clause of the meliorating Order 
in Council, as contended for in Lord Bathurst’s despatches, for an in- 
dication of the principle on which gradual emancipation might be com- 
bined with indemnity to the owners. In 1831, I was still unprepared 
for immediate emancipation; but I thought that I could see my way to 
the immediate commencement of a self-accelerating process of emanci- 
pation. It was determined on all hands that I was to “take the in- 
“itiative and draw out a scheme of proceeding which might form the 
“basis of discussion,” first in the Colonial Office, and, if approved 
there, in the Cabinet. 


Taylor proposed a plan of gradual emancipation to the 
Cabinet under the administration of Lord Grey, which was 
opposed by Lord Howick (who was then Under-Secretary in 
the Colonial Department) and Lord Brougham ; and although 
he lost the official importance he had acquired under the 
rule of Mr. Stanley, the measure ultimately passed by that 
minister was in great measure prepared by Stephen and 
himself. 


‘The Abolition Act which was passed provided for what was called 
an apprenticeship to last for six years; and on that total emancipation 
was to follow ; and it provided also for a grant of twenty millions to com- 
pensate the slaveowners. In writing about the measure I said that if 
it should succeed, its success would be owing to the “ circumstance of 
“ Stephen’s putting his own designs into enactments and Mr. Stanley’s 
“into a preamble. It is owing to this circumstance, indeed,” I added, 
“as far as I can judge, that any slavery measure whatever was passed 
“in the late session; for after the wild plunge with which Stanley 
‘* entered upon the subject, I am persuaded that he would have been 
“unable to carry through a measure if Stephen had not held himself 
“bound in duty to the cause to disencumber him, so far as was then 
** possible, of his own schemes, and construct a measure that with all its 
“faults might have a chance of success. The personal history of the 
“ Slavery Bill is, in truth, a remarkable part of the whole business. 
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“There have been many misbegotten measures before it which have 
“ brought upon their putative parents reproaches not otherwise due 
“to them than as having undertaken tasks it was impossible that they 
“ could perform with their own hands, and many measures also which 
“ have reflected honour on those to whom mighty little of the merit of 
“them was really due ; but I doubt if a great measure was ever brought 
“ into the world by a Minister of the Crown of which one could say that 
“the responsibility for all that was evil in it had been so undividedly 
“as well as wantonly and perversely incurred, and the credit for what 
“was good so surreptitiously obtained. And Stephen, after all that he 
“has done for Stanley,—after having his services haughtily repudiated 
‘* in the first instance, solicited when the emergency came, and profited 
“ by to the utmost extent without compunction or moderation,—is now 
“ treated with supreme indifference and neglect, as if there was nothing 
“to be ashamed of, nothing to be grateful for, and as if nothing were 
“to be observed in him which should entitle him to respect.”’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 134, 135.) 

Before we quit this part of the subject, it deserves remark 
that Taylor and his friends had little faith in colonial self- 
government, or in the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country. The more enlarged principles of colonial 
policy which have since prevailed were advocated by men 
like Charles Buller, who were the avowed opponents of the 
bureaucracy. After negro emancipation Taylor declared 
‘that assuming the objects of the Government to be necessary to the 
establishment of the liberty and promotion of the industry of the 
negroes, and that the habits and prejudices, if not the interests of the 
planters, are strongly opposed to them, then the only method of accom- 
plishing them effectually and completely, and the best method as re- 
gards irritation and discontent, will be by exerting at once and con- 
clusively, a power which shall overrule all opposition and set the 
question at rest. The persuasory and recommendatory process may 
appear to be the more conciliatory at first; but I am convinced that 
the appearance is fallacious. The West Indian legislatures have neither 
the will nor the skill to make such laws as you want made; and they 


cannot be converted on the point of willingness, and they will not be 
instructed.’ 


And consistently with this opinion he would willingly have 
extinguished all the West Indian Assemblies, holding them 
to be unfitted for a really representative system. To some 
extent this view was adopted by the Cabinet. The Jamaica 
Bill of 1839 was introduced, defeated, and the Government 
thrown out upon it. In the opinion of Sir Henry Taylor 
this was an unwise and disastrous event. In 1866 the more 
resolute policy prevailed, which he had recommended in 
1839, but in the meantime great evils had occurred. 


‘The fate of the measure is instructive, as showing the occasional 
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effect of our system of party government upon the welfare of our 
colonial dependencies. Sir Robert Peel and his party threw out the 
Government (to very little purpose, as it proved, for Sir Robert met 
with what he considered an insuperable difficulty in forming another) ; 
and the well-being of about a million negroes was sacrificed for a term 
of about six-and-twenty years. Corruption, malversation, waste, and 
ruin went on in Jamaica and elsewhere. No provision was made for 
the due administration of justice or an efficient police; none for 
securing to the negro the fruits of his industry, if industrious; none 
for his education; none for saving him from the consequences of 
vagrancy and squatting on unoccupied lands, in barbarous solitudes, 
when driven from the plantations by the conduct of the planters: the 
docile and grateful generation of negroes that had worshipped God and 
the missionaries passed away; new and inferior missionaries had to beg 
their bread from flocks which gave them a beggarly return, and indeed 
regarded them as little better than beggars; wild black missionaries broke 
into the fold, and, under the name of revivalists, led roving multitudes 
of negroes into an extravagance of debauchery compared with which 
their ordinary condition of concubinage was decent and respectable ; 
roving gangs of another kind lived by plundering the provision grounds 
of their fellows, who had no resource but to rove and plunder in their 
turn; political agitators of the mixed blood arose and pointed to 
Hayti; plots were formed for slaughtering the planters and taking 
possession of the plantations; companies of negroes were secretly 
embodied and drilled under black leaders in the remote and moun- 
tainous districts; and at length, in October 1865, the blow was struck 
in St. Thomas’-in-the-East which was designed to raise the whole black 
population of Jamaica in revolt and exterminate the whites. Twenty- 
six magistrates and others, assembled with other persons in sessions, 
saw large bodies of the negroes march down upon them in military 
array, and having no means of defence, eighteen were killed in cold 
blood, and thirty-one wounded, of whom I think some died of their 
wounds. It so happened that Mr. Eyre, the Governor of the colony, 
though a civilian, was a man with a military faculty; and by the 
exercise of his gifts of this kind with military promptitude and 
decision, he contrived to cut off the communication of the rebels with 
their friends in the northern and western districts, and very speedily 
to crush them within their own. 

‘The negro population throughout the colony was intimidated, and 
peace was restored. But the Assembly which had been preserved in 
1839 for twenty-six years more of misrule, was frightened into its 
senses at the state of things it had brought to pass, and voluntarily 
put an end to its existence.’ (Vol. i. pp. 262-4.) 


The life of Sir Henry Taylor has been spent in an ex- 
tremely contracted circle, but this circle, narrow as it was, 
proved to be a focus of culture and high feeling. His health, 
never robust, and aggravated in later years by spasmodic 
asthma, confined him to his house, and unfitted him for the 
turmoil of London society. He complains, perhaps from an 
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excess of self-consciousness, of an inaptitude to please, which 
other people did not discover. Above all the tenor of his 
mind was not discursive, but concentrated. The exquisite 
lines in which he described the even tenor of the existence 
of his friend Edward Villiers may not inaptly be applied to 
himself :— 
‘His life was private; safely led, aloof 

From the loud world—which yet he understood 

Largely and justly, as no worldling could. 

For he by privilege of his nature proof 

Against false glitters, from beneath the roof 

Of privacy, as from a cave, surveyed 

With steadfast eye, its flashing light and shade, 

And wisely judged for evil and for good.’ 


Hence he sought and found the sympathies of his life in 
the domestic circle and in chosen intimacies, without much 
caring for what lay beyond them. His colleagues in the 
Colonial Office formed, as we have already indicated, such a 
society ; and soon after his arrival in London he was thrown 
into the company of a set of men, less congenial perhaps to 
the bent of his own mind, but all singularly distinguished 
in after life—Charles Austin, John Mill, Edward Strutt, 
John Romilly, and Charles Villiers. 

The sketches of these early associates are extremely 
felicitous. That of John Mill especially deserves to be 
quoted :— 


‘John Mill was the most severely single-minded of the set. He 
was of an impassioned nature, but | should conjecture, though I do 
not know, that in his earliest youth the passion of his nature had not 
found a free and unobstructed course through the affections, and had 
got a good deal pent up in his intellect; in which, however large (and 
amongst the scientific intellects of his time I hardly know where to 
look for a larger), it was but as an eagle in an aviary. The result was 
that his political philosophy, cold as was the creed and hard the forms 
and discipline, caught fire; and whilst working, as in duty bound, 
through dry and rigorous processes of induction, was at heart something 
in the nature of political fanaticism. He was pure-hearted—I was 
going to say conscientious—but at that time he seemed so naturally 
and necessarily good, and so inflexible, that one hardly thought of him 
as having occasion for a conscience, or as a man with whom any ques- 
tion could arise for reference to that tribunal. But his absorption in 
abstract operations of the intellect, his latent ardours, and his absolute 
simplicity of heart, were hardly, perhaps, compatible with knowledge 


of men and women, and with wisdom in living his life. His manners 


were plain, neither graceful nor awkward; his features refined and 
regular; the eyes small relatively to the scale of the face, the jaw 
large, the nose straight and finely shaped, the lips thin and compressed, 
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the forehead and head capacious ; and both face and body seemed to 
represent outwardly the inflexibility of the inner man. He shook 
hands with you from the shoulder. Though for the most part pain- 
fully grave, he was as sensible as anybody to Charles Austin’s or 
Charles Villiers’s sallies of wit, and his strong and well-built body 
would heave for a few moments with half-uttered laughter. He took 
his share in conversation, and talked, ably and well of course, but with 
such scrupulous solicitude to think exactly what he should and say exactly 
what he thought, that he spoke with an appearance of effort and as if 
with an impediment of the mind. His ambition—so far as he had any 
—his ardent desire rather, for I doubt if he had much feeling about 
himself in the matter—was to impress his opinions on mankind and 
promote the cause of political science. His works on logic and politi- 
cal economy have now been for many years of the highest authority 
amongst the learned, and his writings on political philosophy are 
regarded, even by those who most differ from them, as the aberrations 
of a powerful and admirable intellect. He has just (1865) furnished 
the first example of a man sought out and summoned by a large consti- 
tuency to represent them in the House of Commons, without any pro- 
posal or desire of his own to do so, partly on account of his political 
opinions no doubt, but chiefly on the ground of his eminence as a 
political philosopher. His seat for Westminster, though not in itself 
what he would have sought and pursued, is the result and indication of 
what he did seek and pursue—a wide-spread influence over the minds 
of men in his day and generation: and he, too, therefore, has got what 
he desired.’ (Vol. i. pp. 78-80.) 


Taylor had not the gift of oratory which some of these 
men possessed, and he repudiated the utilitarian doctrines 
which formed the basis of their political and philosophical 
creed. By one of the contrasts in which his life abounds, 
he stood, as it were, between the opposite poles of Bentham 
on the one hand, and of Wordsworth and Southey on the 
other. Needless to say that all his sympathies, both as a 
poet and a man, were with the latter. 

About this time (1827) he published his first play, ‘ Isaac 
‘Comnenus,’ with but little success. Yet this work, like all 
the productions of his pen, was the result of most careful 
and deliberate workmanship. The first two acts were written 
in two months—the other in as many years, with another 
year of revision. 

The subject of the drama is not attractive, for no art can 
give life to the dull shadows of the Lower Empire, but the 
language of the characters has the same grave measured 
wisdom, which belongs to all Taylor’s creations. He is the 
most reflective and sententious of poets and dramatists. 
Not a line escapes him which is not fraught with meaning. 
He has none of that lyrical inspiration which springs from 
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the earth, like Shelley’s lark, and soars on eager and exult- 
ing wings to the light. He has none of the burning 
passion of Manfred or Childe Harold. He rejects the 
gorgeous and abundant imagery which crowds the verse of 
Keats, and sometimes obscures his meaning. Many poets 
have a more vivid imagination; some a more genial vein of 
sentiment; but none a deeper current of reflection, expressed 
in singularly elaborate and accurate language. Sir Henry 
Taylor’s style is severe, for his object is to convey and 
embody thought. Hence his works were slowly evolved 
and executed: four or five years to ‘ Isaac Comnenus,’ six 
to ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ four to ‘Edwin the Fair.’ No 
wonder that a lightheaded public, more ready to be amused 
than instructed, did not at once acknowledge the real value 
and eloquence of sentiments expressed in language so apt 
and so discriminative, and that his poems have never 
attained the popularity which has been accorded to some of 
his contemporaries. The fault may have been as much in 
the public as in the poet. But he had chosen his own path 
and knew whither it led. In his own graceful language :— 
‘It may be folly—they are few 
Who think it so—to laugh or blame, 
But single sympathies to me 
Are more than fame. 
The glen and not the mountain-top 
I love, and though its date be brief, 


I snatch the rose you send, and drop 
The laurel leaf.’ 


But the laurel leaf was not always wanting. ‘Philip 
“van Artevelde,’ published in 1834, had a far stronger 
human interest, and at once raised its author to celebrity. 
It has retained for fifty years a marked preference over 
Taylor’s other works, and undoubtedly ranks amongst the 
best dramatic poems of this century. It is not in truth 
a tragedy, but rather, as the author himself remarks, ‘ an 
* historical romance cast in a dramatic and rhythmical form.’ 
In some respects, however, we think this preference does 
scant justice to some of his later productions. ‘ St. Clement’s 
‘Eve’ isa more complete drama; the action more concen- 
trated and rapid, the incidents more striking, and the cha- 
racter of Yolande at least as pure and noble as that of 
Adriana herself. In all these plays there is the same tone 
of meditative philosophy, more appropriate to the author 
than to the personages he represents. In different dresses 
and occasions the same personage reappears, and one is 
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tempted to believe that after all, be he Philip or Leolf, it is 
Henry Taylor we see in disguise. The poetry of reflection 
necessarily bears the stamp of a mind working on its own 
materials, and coloured by its own thoughts. The inimitable 
and unapproachable excellence of the greatest of dramatic 
writers consists in this: that every character he calls into 
life is complete without the slightest indication of his own. 

Sir Henry Taylor’s whole theory of poetic art may be 
learned not only from his own poems, but from his admi- 
rable essays. Indeed, the poems and the essays are indis- 
solubly blended—they are streams from the same source. 
To him the poetry of this country is ‘the chief storehouse 
‘ of civil wisdom ;’ the Baconian interpreter of nature: 


‘ Subservient to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine.’ 


His verse is deeply tinged with this philosophic spirit; in 
his prose the same spirit reigns, mingled with something of 
poetic feeling, as subtle as the scent of violets. His own 
disposition and the habits of his life have rendered him a 
fervent admirer and follower of those who stood nearest to 
himself in genius and affection. A larger experience of the 
world might have given him more expanded and indulgent 
tastes. The love of music, a taste for all the forms of 
plastic art, the great spectacle of the treasures and splen- 
dours of time and of the world, a passionate admiration of 
nature in all her changes, enlarge and glorify the mind of 
man; but to these things he appears to have remained, for 
the most part, unconsciously indifferent. His wealth of 
thought and imagery lay stored in the treasure-house of his 
own mind. It is the tendency of minds so self-contained to 
view with microscopical precision and interest the objects 
immediately surrounding them, and to estimate as the very 
highest whatever is nearest to themselves. Thus the sense of 
the proportion and relative value of things is sometimes lost, 
for, however far our horizon may extend, there lies an ocean 
of infinity beyond it. The poet, says Sir Henry Taylor 
himself in his ‘Essay on the Life Poetic,’ which it is 
interesting to compare with his personal experience— 


‘The poet should be widely as well as keenly observant, and though 
self-observant, not too much so. For that poetic vision which is the 


vision of the introverted eye alone has but a narrow scope; and 
observation comes of action, and most of that action which is the most 
responsible. And if it be true that a “man’s mind is sometimes wont 
“to tell him more than seven watchmen that sit above in a high 
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“ tower,” it is also true that that man will hear most of all who hearkens 
to his own mind and to the seven watchmen besides, whilst what he 
hears will turn to knowledge, and will be fixed, amplified, and defined 
in proportion as there are deeds and consequences to follow, and sweet 
or bitter fruits.’ * 


Sir Henry Taylor has owed much of the happiness of his 
life to noble friendships. The ties which united him to 
Hyde and Edward Villiers neither death nor time could 
unbind. But he owes most to the friendships of women. To 
him the society of any woman has been more attractive than 
the society of any man. His step-mother, his cousin Miss 
Fenwick, Lady Taunton, Lady Hislop, Lady Minto, Lady 
Hatherton, and many other distinguished Englishwomen, 
were at various periods of his life his principal correspou- 
dents, and their benign influence converged and centred in 
his domestic life. We say ‘distinguished Englishwomen,’ 
because in no other country that we know of can such in- 
timacies spring up entirely without fear and without reproach ; 
and they gave to Sir Henry Taylor’s poems that lofty type 
of womanhood which reappears in each of them. Adriana, 
Rosalba, Yolande, Elgiva, have all that stately tenderness 
which bends in earnest affection to those they love, without 
the touch of any sensual passion. They have the warmth of 
love without its flame. Like some of the streams of southern 
England they are deep and clear because they are always 
pure. 

Time passed; the youthful coterie was dispersed by cir- 
cumstances :— 


‘The little group of doctrinaires had broken up, as such groups of 
the young are wont to do when the maturer men go forth upon their 
several paths and become occupied and absorbed in professions or in 
political life, or when they marry themselves away. The death of 
Hyde Villiers would probably have dissolved the group, had it not 
been, as I rather think it was, dispersed at an earlier date. No more 
of breakfasts prolonged from ten o’clock to three by the charm of 
Charles Austin’s bold and buoyant vivacities, set off by the gentle and 
thoughtful precision of John Romilly, the searching insights of John 
Mill, the steady and sterling sense of Edward Strutt, the gibes and 
mockeries of Charles Villiers, and the almost feminine grace combined 
with the masculine intellect of Hyde. These were at an end. And in 
Kent House, with all its attractions, its gaiety and wit, my place knew 
me no more. It was after going past it one evening that I wrote the 
lines in “ Van Artevelde,” beginning— 





* «Essay on the Life Poetic,’ Sir H. Taylor’s Works, vol. iv. p. 118. 
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‘There is a gate in Ghent—I passed beside it— 
A threshold there, worn of my frequent feet, 
Which I shall cross no more.” 


And no doubt much of what had brightened my life had been taken 
out of it.’ (Vol. i. pp. 159-60.) 


Neither literary success nor official promotion could altogether 
compensate for some such disappointments: but these at 
least were not wanting. ‘Philip van Artevelde’ had opened 
to Taylor the best society in London, but, oddly enough, he 
found Lansdowne House too literary, and Holland House (or 
rather Lady Holland) too masterful. Perhaps he was not 
aware that, although that society collected men of the 
highest distinction and ability, there was in it singularly 
little formal recognition of genius. A man might live there 
as on the top of a mountain, without being reminded that 
life in those houses was a good deal above the level of the 
sea. In his own office Taylor’s merits were fully recognised. 
Lord Aberdeen said he was ashamed to see him in the 
position of a clerk; and the Under-Secretaryship of State 
was eventually offered him, which he declined. He had the 
good sense to see that ‘subordination comes more easily to 
‘ men—at least to gentlemen—than the exercise of authority,’ 
and that in fact everybody is subordinate to the circum- 
stances of his life. 


‘ Acting according to this view, when Greville told me in January, 
1835, that “if the present Government were to subsist for a while, 
“they would wish to place me in some more prominent position,” a 
letter to my mother says :— 

‘“] gave him to understand that I did not wish to be placed in any 
situation which would imply more activity than I am called upon to 
exercise where I am; and, indeed, it would be difficult for the Govern- 
ment, in these days of no sinecures, to better my condition in my own 
estimation.” 

‘And looking back upon my life over an interval of forty years, 
if political office was in contemplation, [ cannot think that I was 
wrong. Strong health and an independent fortune would have made 
more of a doubt; but even with those elements to vary the question, 
I think the answer should have been the same. I had no strong 
political opinions, nor had I any special aptitude for political life; and I 
have no reason to suppose that any place I might have occupied in it 
has not been better filled by others. Even had it been otherwise, 
every year of many years has detracted from the value of individual 
mind and character in a political career, whilst adding to the demand 
for co-operation, compromise, and subserviency to popular impulse or 
opinion; and the mere capable and flexible tactician—the Lord 
Palmerston of the day—could hold his ground as well as the man of 
large intellect and devoted patriotism—the man who, in this month of 
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April, 1873, has just remounted to his uncertain seat, after having been 
upset into the ditch upon a question of third-rate importance. 

‘ With every year, moreover, the labours and troubles and trials of 
political life have increased and multiplied ; and what Sir Philip Sidney 
says to Lord Brooke in Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversation,” if true of 
other times, is more eminently true of these :— 

‘“ How many who have abandoned for public life the studies of 
philosophy and poetry may be compared to brooks and rivers which, 
in the beginning of their course, have assuaged our thirst and have 
invited us to tranquillity by their bright resemblance of it, and which 
afterwards partake the nature of that vast body whereinto they run— 


its dreariness, its bitterness, its foam, its storms, its everlasting noise 
and commotion!” ’ 


The summer of 1839 brought Taylor into a haven of life 
by his marriage with the youngest daughter of Mr. Spring 
Rice, after some previous moments of perplexity and doubt 
which he has related with his usual candour; and certainly 
if this was the end of a romance, it has proved an uncom- 
monly happy one. The family of Lord Monteagle was en- 
tirely congenial to the poet. Their flashes of Irish wit and 
gaiety played like summer lightning about his self-contained 
intellect, and touched all the kindly springs of his nature. 

To this connexion was added the society of one house 
which combined many attractions. Lady Harriet Baring 
loved to surround herself with men of high intellectual 
power and originality; her hospitality to them was inex- 
haustible; intolerant as she was of many things, and of a 
somewhat harsh and wayward nature herself, she was 
tolerant of all their eccentricities ; she extended her kind- 
ness even to their children, if they had any; and she made 
the Grange almost a home to the family of Taylor, and to 
Carlyle, and to the Brookfields. Taylor says, ‘With Lady 
‘ Ashburton’s death my social life may be said to have come 
‘to an end. On looking back to it, I think all that was worth 
‘having in it came to me through her.’ The sketch he has 
given us of a large party at the Grange reminds us of the 
company in one of the late Mr. Peacock’s novels—‘ Headlong 
‘Hall’—all sharp, clever, unconventional people, thinking 
as they pleased, and saying what they thought, with small 
regard to consequences. The mistress of the house herself 
had wit and smartness enough to keep her menagerie in 
order, though some of the creatures in it were recently 
caught and tamed, and her husband, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, was a model of amiable and refined courtesy. But 
we are not sorry that Sir H. Taylor winds up his list of these 
wits and cynics with a word in memory of Brookfield: ‘A 
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‘man of many moods, and yet, perhaps, the most invariably 
‘agreeable of us all, and certainly the most felicitous in 
‘adapting himself to every occasion, and every man, woman, 
‘and child, from the old card-playing dowager to the baby 
‘in arms, and the nurse, and the nursery-maid.’ 

Amongst the men of letters who figured at the Grange, 
the most remarkable, though certainly not the most agree- 
able, was Thomas Carlyle. We have heard a good deal of 
late of the pangs which these visits inflicted on his wife ; but 
her jealousy, if jealousy it was, must for many reasons have 
been altogether fantastical and imaginary. With Carlyle 
Sir H. Taylor claims a very intimate and most friendly ac- 
quaintance, and certainly his portrait of his friend is one of 
the most striking passages in this book. In fact, Sir H. 
Taylor had known Carlyle in London long before they met 
at the Grange. He had said of him long ago that ‘he was 
‘a Puritan who had lost his creed ’—a witticism which he 
has not repeated in this book. He thought his character 
honest, but he perceived that the reality and truth of his 
opinions were in an inverse ratio to the violence with 
which he asserted them. The wonder is that a man utter- 
ing language so contradictory and sometimes so extravagant 
should have been accepted by the public in the guise of a 
prophet. That Sir Henry Taylor calls ‘the human paradox 
‘ of the period,’ and he reasons thus upon it :— 

‘ But then it may be asked, how are we to reconcile the undoubted 
sincerity of the man with the questionable reality of the opinions? 
And it is the solution of this problem which, to my apprehension, 
discloses the peculiar constitution of Carlyle’s mind. 

‘ He is impatient of the slow process by which most thoughtful men 
arrive at a conclusion. His own mind is not logical; and, whilst other 
eminent writers of his generation have had perhaps too much reverence 
for logic, he has had too little. With infinite industry in searching 
out historical facts, his way of coming by political doctrines is sudden 
and precipitate. What can be known by insight without conscious 
reasoning, or at least without self-questioning operations of the reason, 
he knows well, and can flash upon us with words which are almost like 
the “‘ word which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw.” But when he deals 
with what is not so to be known, being intolerant of lawful courses, 
and yet not content with a negative, or passive, or neutral position, he 
snatches his opinions, and holds them, as men commonly do hold what 
they have snatched, tenaciously for the moment, but not securely. And 
thence comes the sort of unreality of opinion which I have ventured 
to impute to the most faithful and true-hearted of mankind. 

‘ An unlimited freedom of speech is permitted to his friends, and I 
remember, when some wild sentiments escaped him long ago, telling 
him that he was an excellent man in all the relations of life, but that 
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he did not know the difference between right and wrong. And it such 
casualties of conversation were to be accepted as an exposition of his 
moral mind, anyone might suppose that these luminous shafts of his 
came out of the blackness of darkness. 

‘ Perhaps, too, he is a little dazzled by the reflex of his wild-fire, and 
feels for a moment that what is so bright must needs show forth what 
is true; not recognising the fact that most truths are as dull as they 
are precious; simply because in the course of ages they have worked 
their way to the exalted, but not interesting, position of truisms.’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 326, 327.) 


The same judgement of this strange man, so fascinating 
to some of his contemporaries, and so repulsive to others, 
was expressed at the time by Sir Henry Taylor in some of 
his letters. 


‘“ We have had Carlyle here all the time,—a longer time than I have 
hitherto seen him for. His conversation is as bright as ever, and as 
striking in its imaginative effects. But his mind seems utterly in- 
capable of coming to any conclusion about anything; and if he says 
something that seems for the moment direct, as well as forcible, in the 
way of an opinion, it is hardly out of his mouth before he says some- 
thing else that breaks it in pieces. He can see nothing but the chaos 
of his own mind reflected in the universe. Guidance, therefore, there 
is none to be got from him; nor any illumination, save that of storm- 
lights. But I suppose one cannot see anything so rich and strange as 
his mind is without gaining by it in some unconscious way, as well as 
finding pleasure and pain in it. It is fruitful of both.” 

‘ And I wrote in the same sense to my mother and to Aubrey de 
Vere. To her:—The society of the house is gay and pleasant, 
divers visitors coming and going and some abiding. The only one 
you have any knowledge of is Carlyle, than whom none is more in- 
teresting—a striking element of the wild and grotesque to mix up 
with the more gay and graceful material of a fashionable set.” 

‘To Aubrey :—“ As to the rest of the people we have had at Alver- 
stoke, some of them were agreeable, but none interesting except Carlyle, 
who from time to time threw his blue lights across the conversation. 
Strange and brilliant he was as ever, but more than ever adrift in his 
opinions, if opinions he could be said to have; for they darted about 
like the monsters of the solar microscope, perpetually devouring each 
other.” 

‘I did not mean to imply, of course, that he had not, what he has. 
made known to all the world that he had in a superlative degree, 
divers rooted predilections and unchangeable aversions. Both are 
strong in him; whether equally strong, it is not easy to say. There 
have been eminent men of all ages who have combined in different 
measures and proportions the attributes of idolater and iconoclast. 
They are undoubtedly combined in Carlyle; the former perhaps pre- 
dominating in his writings, the latter in his conversation. What was 
unaccountable was that such a man should have chosen as the object 
of his idolatry, “ iste stultorum magister ’—Success. Long before his 
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life of Cromwell came out, I heard him insisting in conversation upon 
the fact that Cromwell had been throughout his career invariably suc- 
cessful; and having with much satisfaction traced the long line of his 8) 
successes from the beginning to the end, he added, “ it is true they got 
him out of his grave at the Restoration, and they stuck his head up 
over the gate at Tyburn, but not till he had quite done with it.” , 

‘ His powers of invective and disparagement, on the other hand, are 
exercised in conversation sometimes in a manifest spirit of contradic- 
tion and generally with an infusion of humour, giving them at one 
time the character of a passage of arms in a tournament or sham fight, 
at another that of a grotesque dance of mummers; so that, forcible as 
they often are, they are not serious enough to give offence. 

‘ He delights in knocking over any pageantry of another man’s set- 
ting up. One evening at the Grange a party of gentlemen, returning 
from a walk in the dusk, had seen a magnificent meteor, one which 
filled a place in the newspapers for some days afterwards. They de- 
scribed what they had beheld in glowing colours and with much 
enthusiasm. Carlyle, having heard them in silence to the end, gave his 
view of the phenomenon :— 

*« Aye, some sulphuretted hydrogen, I suppose, or some rubbish of 
that kind.” ’ 


These volumes abound in sketches of character equally 
just and felicitous, and in anecdotes related not without a 
certain quaint humour. Sir Henry Taylor recommends the 
young poet in one of his essays to confine his reading chiefly | 
to the English literature of the seventeenth century, which | 
he conceives to be the purest and noblest in our language. 
Having doubtless adhered in his own person to this precept, 
he has acquired from it a certain archaism of style, which in 
our days is a form of originality. ‘Style,’ it was said long | 
ago, ‘is the man,’ but the style of the age we live in is the | 
temper of that age, and he who deliberately writes in the 
style of another age is not speaking to his contemporaries in 
precisely their own language. We agree with his eloquent 
defence of the English prose of the seventeenth century, and 
we can admire the elaborate sentences of Bacon, Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, in spite of their redundancy and 
profusion; but we should as soon think of borrowing their 
cloaks and trunk-hose as of proposing them as models for 
imitation. Indeed, it is impossible to depart widely from 
the conventional forms either of dress or language in the j 
time we live in, without falling into the snares of affecta- 
tion. 

It is curious to note here and there in these volumes the 
accidental encounter of the man of contemplation with an 
incident of society, however trifling. The contrast produces 
a little effervescence. Thus, when Sir Henry is honoured by 
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the University with a D.C.L. degree, he muses over the 
gravities of the ensuing dinner and the gaieties of the com- 
memoration week, arriving at the admirable conclusion that 
what is meant to be light should be short. That judicious 
opinion decides us to conclude this article, but before we 
drop the curtain we must quote one amusing passage between 
Lord Palmerston and Professor Wheatstone, the man who 
has revolutionised the world by his electric wires and cables, 
but who never could see, in his lifetime, that the topic might 
become a little wearisome. 


‘The encounter which amused me most occurred at an evening party 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s. Lord Palmerston was one of the eminent 
men who had received his degree in the morning; and, standing at a 
little distance, I watched him as he listened to a somewhat prolonged 
exposition by Professor Wheatstone of certain new devices he had 
been busied with for the application of telegraphy. The man of 
science was slow, the man of the world seemed attentive; the man of 
science was copious, the man of the world let nothing escape him ; 
the man of science unfolded the anticipated results—another and 
another, the man of the world listened with all his ears: and I was 
saying to myself, “ His patience is exemplary, but will it last for ever?” 
when I heard the issue :—“ God bless my soul, you don’t say so! I 
must get you to tell that to the Lord Chancellor.” And the man of 
the world took the man of science to another part of the room, hooked 
him on to Lord Westbury, and bounded away like a horse let loose in 
a pasture.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 218, 219.) 





Art. VII.—The Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Livery Companies of the City of London. 
5 vols. London: 1884. 


[= Blue Book of a Royal Commission is often the burial- 

ground of a question. To appoint such a body is almost 
to confess that it is one which does not require to be settled. 
The recommendations are a nine days’ wonder, form a text 
for a few articles, and are then forgotten. If a better fate 
be in store for the five volumes, containing more than three 
thousand pages, which embody the results of the enquiry of 
Lord Derby and his eleven colleagues into the City Livery 
Companies, it will be through history declining to repeat 
itself. It is some time since Lord John Russell declared 
that Municipal Reform should not stop short at Temple 
Bar, but, though Temple Bar has been removed, the City of 
London has not been reformed. The Municipal Commission 
of 1834 and the City of London Commission of 1855 made 
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some timid and inconsistent recommendations. Mr. Mill 
and Lord Elcho introduced more ambitious bills; and Sir 
William Harcourt last session brought in a Government 
measure. Yet the Municipality, half shire, half city, is much 
what it was in Tudor or even Plantagenet times. As to the 
famous Companies, which once regulated its trades and 
manufactures, and whose gay liveries contributed to the 
brilliancy of its medieval pageants, the Municipal Commis- 
sion of 1834 reported not very favourably on their constitution; 
but, during the fifty years which have since passed, no pro- 
posal with respect to them has been laid before the House 
of Commons. The City of London, rich in traditions and 
memories, bears a charmed life, and the Companies, which 
are the almoners of its charities and the hosts at its ban- 
quets, partake of its invulnerability. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the report, or rather 
the reports, for there are two, which have been issued by this 
Commission, have attracted considerable attention. They 
have been criticised, not always favourably, by archzologists. 
On the other hand, they have been praised for their thorough- 
ness; and the principal report, that which is signed by Lord 
Derby and eight other commissioners who hold very different 
views—the Duke of Bedford, Lord Sherbrooke, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Pell, the Honourable 
Walter James, Mr. Firth, and Mr. Burt—for the supposed 
moderation of its recommendations. Neither Lord Derby 
nor any of the Commissioners—the other three were, Sir 
Richard Cross, Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, and Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton—have as yet made any reference to the question 
in speeches. But three ministers who entered the Cabinet 
since Lord Derby did so, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, have made speeches, in which they 
have approved of the recommendations. An episode, too, 
has lent interest to the Commission. The Lord Chancellor, 
who is a past master of the Mercers’ Company, the first of 
the ‘great’ companies in order of civic precedence, appeared 
before the Commissioners and protested against the view of 
the position of these corporations with respect to their private 
property, on which the most important of these recom- 
mendations prove to be based. 

Assuming, not indeed that the enquiry was necessary, but 
that it was as desirable as many that have preceded it, there 
is not much to criticise in the constitution of the tribunal. 
Lord Derby has had great experience as a chairman of Royal 
Commissions. The Companies were known to be rich, and 
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the Duke of Bedford and Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild have 
the same reputation. They are civic institutions; and two 
of the Commissioners, Sir Sydney Waterlow and Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton, have held the office of Lord Mayor. The Chief 
Justice was Secretary of the City of London Commission of 
1855, and has a sympathy with the spirit of the middle ages. 
Mr. Burt belongs to and is respected by the working classes, 
and the Companies formerly represented the trades of London. 
Lord Sherbrooke used to be an acute critic. Also the Com- 
missioners have been industrious. They have received de- 
putations, administered searching interrogatories, and con- 
ducted a long correspondence. They have investigated the 
archives of other old towns in England for traces of guilds, 
and they have enquired, through the Foreign Office and by 
writing to foreigners, learned men of distinction, as to the 
way in which the question presented to them has been 
solved in all the continental countries. The Bishop of 
Chester, Mr. Froude, Mr. Freeman, M. Emile de Laveleye, 
M. Pigeonneau of the Sorbonne, and M. Levasseur of the 
French Institute, have been communicated with. They have 
prepared elaborate tables of the expenditure of the companies 
for the ten years preceding their appointment. Finally, 
they have presented to the Crown two reports which proceed 
upon opposite and irreconcileable views of the rights of the 
companies as regards the principal part of their property, 
one signed by Lord Derby and the Chief Justice; while, 
throughout the other, Sir Richard Cross perpetually quotes 
the Lord Chancellor. The ex-Lord Mayors, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow and Mr. Alderman Cotton, are, perhaps strangely, 
on different sides. Mr. Pell, a Conservative, votes with Lord 
Derby and the Chief Justice. Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, 
a Liberal, feels safer in the company of Sir Richard Cross 
and the Lord Chancellor. The Companies are evidently not 
a party question. 

The two reports are based on the same facts, figures, 
and authorities. Of the authorities, the principal are— 
(1) the returns of the Companies in answer to a very inqui- 
sitorial circular of questions issued by the Commissioners 
soon after their appointment in 1880; (2) the reports of 
the Inspectors of Charities on the benefactions, upwards of a 
thousand in number—some eleemosynary, some educational, 
some founded as early as the fourteenth, some as late as the 
present century, which the ‘ courts’ or governing bodies of 
the twelve ‘ great’ and the fifty-eight ‘ minor’ Companies of 
the City administer. 
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The Commissioners have examined the courts—(1) as to 
the origin of the Companies, the terms of their charters, and 
the circumstances under which they have ceased to be con- 
nected with the trades or ‘mysteries’ the names of which 
they bear; (2) the constitution of the ‘courts’ and the 
number, grades, and privileges of the members; (3) the 
salaries and duties of their officers and servants ; and (4) the 
origin and amount of their corporate, i.e. their private, and 
their trust property respectively, and the objects on which 
the income arising from each source has been expended 
during the decennial period 1870-1880. A Royal Commis- 
sion has not the power of enforcing discovery; so that the 
Commissioners have not seen any of the title-deeds of the 
companies, except such abstracts of those relating to chari- 
ties as the Inspectors of Charities have prepared. But the 
Commissioners have complimented the draftsmen of the 
returns—generally, it may be supposed, the clerks of the 
respective Companies—on the clearness and candour of their 
answers. The ‘courts’ seem to have thought that the Com- 
panies would rather gain than lose credit with the public, 
or that small part of it which reads Blue Books, by revealing 
all their secrets. Several of the returns, also, are obviously 
the work of gentlemen conversant with the archeology of 
London and having a fine literary taste. We learn, not 
only exactly what shops, offices, and warehouses in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul’s belong to the Salters and Fish- 
mongers, what is the probable value of the plate in the 
Drapers’ butler’s pantry, or of the wine in the Goldsmiths’ 
cellars; but also that Chaucer wasa Vintner and an officer of 
the Corporation ; that Milton’s father belonged to the Scri- 
veners’ Company, and subscribed to buy a house which still 
belongs to this long-lived little body; and that Verrio, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Joshua Reynolds were busy crafts- 
men of the Painter-stainers’ guild. The clerks of the Com- 
panies have also made a solid contribution to the history of 
medizval industry. Nothing can be more interesting than 
their citations from their statutes and bylaws with respect 
to the government of that trade in wool and cloth to which 
Sir Henry Maine has shown that the early tenures were so 
well adapted, and which, aided by the Cistercian monasteries 
and the legislation of Edward III., became to medieval 
England what wine is to France, what gold was to Cali- 
fornia. 

The materials provided by the Inspectors of Charities are 
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even more attractive. The old wills which they publish 
have the charm of an illuminated missal. 

‘Such were the bequests,’ say the biographers of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, ‘ by which a great merchant in those days sought to mark in 
a pious fashion his gratitude to God for a long and honourable career, 
and to make his wealth a blessing for ever to posterity, to keep his 
memory green, and to set an example of benevolence as well as of thrift 
to those who shall come after.’ 


The thousand charities are readily classified. The first care 
of every medizyal testator, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was to obtain, as became a religious Catholic, the 
prayers of the faithful for his soul in Purgatory. The first 
trust in an early craftsman’s will is accordingly for an ‘ obit ” 
or obituary mass to be celebrated in some church or chauntry, 
or in aid of a light to be kept burning before the altar of the 
saint to which his guild was dedicated. During these cen- 
turies there were upwards of a hundred churches in the City 
(besides monasteries and priories), which were periodically 
rebuilt, enlarged, beautified, and endowed with lectureships 
at a vast expense by the predecessors in title of the present 
Mercers, Grocers, Goldsmiths, Drapers, and the other rich 
Companies. Prayers for the dead were pronounced a ‘ super- 
* stitious use’ at the Reformation, and these endowments 
shared the fate of the monasteries. His next care was 
for the poor, and particularly for the poor ‘ brethren and 
‘ sisteren’ of his guild. They are expressly named in many 
of the several hundred charters which the seventy Companies 
have received between the reign of Edward ITI. and the pre- 
sent century. Almshouses stood near the halls, and the bake- 
houses, brewhouses, and butteries, which formed the annexe, 
provided the rations of the ‘decayed’ brothers and sisters as 
well as the feasts. Besides the escape of his soul from Pur- 
gatory and the relief of the poor, the medieval testator 
frequently remembered in his will public purposes which 
are now dealt with by the State or by municipalities and 
county boards. The repairing of highways, and the relief 
of ‘ poor prisoners,’ who in those rough times were scarcely 
so much as lodged, are samples. He also often left bequests 
for apprenticeship, loans to young men starting in business, 
and the finding of ‘ portions for poor maids,’ rosiéres of good 
character. After the revival of learning, the more prosperous 
members of the Companies liberally endowed education. The 
Lord Almoner’s professorship of Arabic is partly supported 
by the Drapers’ Company, and the Mercers’, Grocers’, Fish- 
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mongers’, Skinners’, Merchant Taylors’, Haberdashers’, Iron- 
mongers’, Clothworkers’, Bowyers’, Carpenters’, Cutlers’, 
Leathersellers’, and Saddlers’ Companies, are respectively 
trustees of exhibitions founded at Oxford or Cambridge by 
craftsmen during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
St. Paul’s School, Merchant Taylors’ School, Tunbridge 
School, Aldenham and Great Crosby Schools, and fully 
twenty other minor schools, which are at present adminis- 
tered by the Companies, were founded by craftsmen during 
the same period. The provinces have their full share. The 
early Lord Mayors and aldermen who came up from the 
country and made fortunes in London did not forget their 
native villages. The eighteenth century and our time have 
seen a large addition to this splendid list of benefactions, 
the donors being in every instance craftsmen. Thus, through- 
out five centuries, during which society and religion have 
undergone great changes, it has been the fixed idea of the 
members of the London Companies that their successors were 
likely to prove the best trustees available, whether the gift 
to be protected and administered were an almshouse, a school, 
an exhibition, a clerical lectureship, or, a matter in which 
imposture is deplorably rife, a charity for the relief of the 
blind. 

The chain of charity has been kept unbroken by the 
glamour and prestige of the City of London :— 

‘The extinction of the Corporation of London,’ said Sir William 
Harcourt in introducing the Bill of last year, ‘ would be a great shock 
to the sentiment of this country and the sentiment of this House. . . 
There are no traditions more illustrious than those which cluster round 
the Guildhall. . . . I should be as adverse to destroying the Guildhall 
as to destroying Westminster Hall or Westminster Abbey.’ 


Nothing can be more interesting—not even a walk with 
Addison in the Abbey—or more fascinating to the imagina- 
tion than the network of wards, churches, public buildings, 
streets, and alleys, all classical, all having historical names, 
which surrounds St. Paul’s. Besides, the City is the best- 
governed part of London. The streets are beautifully clean, 
it is excellently paved and lighted, and it is the port, the 
greatest in the world, and the business quarter of London. 
The banks, Lloyd’s, and the other insurance offices, the 
Stock Exchange, Mincing Lane, Mark Lane, the new inven- 
tions of every kind, the headquarters of the great dealers in 
iron, coal, cotton, are in the City ; and, to add to its attrac- 
tions, its old streets are fast being rebuilt and becoming 
new—to some extent through the agency of the Companies, 
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who are large ground landlords—with most picturesque 
architectural results. Therefore Londoners feel it a pride 
and pleasure to belong to these corporations—whose name 
‘ livery ’ recalls the good old times of costume—which elect 
the Lord Mayor, exercise English hospitality, and administer 
a thousand charities. Cabinet ministers of both parties, 
including the Lord Chancellor, fifty or sixty members of 
Parliament, bankers, merchants, barristers, are members; 
some by patrimony, their families having been connected 
with the Companies for generations; others by purchase, as 
much as 2001. or 3001. being often gladly paid for the privi- 
lege of calling oneself ‘ citizen and Mercer,’ or ‘ citizen and 
‘ Draper ;’ and this popularity is increasing. Lately effete 
Companies—such as the Needlemakers and Fanmakers, which 
have no attractions in the way of property—have been 
revived. Two of the Companies to which the late Lord 
Mayor belonged, the Loriners and Spectaclemakers, whose 
insignia were carried near the coffin in the imposing cere- 
mony at St. Paul’s, though they represent very ancient 
medieval industries, have, practically speaking, no property ; 
yet they are the two largest City guilds. People who can 
afford it, though they belong to the four millions who live 
outside the walls, and though they may not have places of 
business within them, feel that they have only taken brevet 
rank as Londoners till they have joined one of the old Com- 
panies of the City of London. 

As to the origin of the guilds, there is, as usual, a learned 
controversy. Some antiquaries consider them a relic of the 
Roman occupation ; others contend that they are a native, 
i.e. an Anglo-Saxon, Norman, or Plantagenet institution. 
London, like all Roman towns, contained ‘ collegia opificum,’ 
of which the Commissioners say :— 

‘They were associations arising out of the urban life of the period, 
the primary objects of which were common worship and social inter- 
course, the secondary objects the protection of the trades against 
unjust taxes, and their internal regulation. They also served as burial 
clubs, defraying the expenses of burial and funeral sacrifices for 
deceased members, in some instances out of legacies left for that 
purpose.’ 


An admirable Latin scholar, Mr. Reid, states that the re- 
semblance of the Roman ‘ collegia’ to the London companies 
in many respects, ‘ not excluding that of hospitality,’ is very 
striking. But Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Freeman simply non- 
suit the Romans, the latter saying, in a characteristic letter 
to the Commissioners :— 
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* The trade of London is as old as it well can be. The gap between 
the Roman and English periods is hidden by the blackness ot 
darkness which shrouds our settlement in Britain, and which, to those 
who have eyes, teaches more clearly than any light could, what the 
nature of that settlement really was. Had there been any continuity 


between the institutions of the two periods, that blackness of darkness 
could hardly have been.’ 


One of the Companies, that of the Saddlers, claims to be 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. A parchment found among the 
archives of St. Martin’s-le-Grand is the evidence on which 
the guild bases its pretensions. Were time less a destroyer 
of documents, it might have competitors. However, Norman 
London was an aggregation of manors, parishes, chapters, 
monasteries, and trade guilds. Bishop Stubbs speaks of the 
guilds as ‘administered by their own officers, and administer- 
‘ing (through their officers) their property,’ which, where 
it was land or houses, they held direct from the Crown, 
without an intervening lord, with the independence and 
irresponsibility of private owners. The present Companies 
represent in many cases combinations of these guilds, and 
the real property which they hold in the City, the sites of 
their halls and early almshouses, and those of the shops, 
offices, and warehouses which they own, have belonged to 
them since the Conquest, or belonged to them even before it. 
The Plantagenet kings fostered commerce and manufactures. 
The ‘ wools of England’ are called in the Roll of the Ordi- 
nance of the Staple ‘the sovereign merchandise and jewel 
‘ of our realm.’ Edward III. joined the Mercers’, Richard IT. 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. These monarchs granted 
charters to many of the present Companies, and the early 
courts prepared bylaws in conformity with their terms; so 
that the very corporations which answered the exhaustive 
interrogatories of Lord Derby and his colleagues have a con- 
stitution which is in many cases five hundred years old. 
And this constitution is a grant from the fountain of honour 
which has been renewed by ‘ inspeximus’ charters during 
the Wars of the Roses, by Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, by 
Cromwell, during the reigns of William III. and Queen 
Anne, and by George I. and George II. The Companies 
were founded at practically the same time, and the con- 
tinuity of their existence has been subsequently recognised 
and guaranteed by the Crown in the same way as that of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the colleges which form the 
universities, that of the English bishoprics, chapters, and 
public schools, the London hospitals, the Inns of Court, 
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great and small, and the guilds of the old towns, such as 
Bristol, Coventry, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, and York, 
to the history of which the Commissioners have given their 
attention. The legal effect of charters and bylaws is well 
known. Charters, in the words of Lord Cairns, ‘state the 
‘ambit and extent of vitality and power which by law are 
‘ given to corporations,’ and are ‘ the area beyond which the 
‘action of corporations cannot go.’ Bylaws are the regula- 
tions which the governing bodies are entitled to make for 
the government and regulation of the corporations ‘ inside 
‘ the area’ marked out by the charters. There are technical 
processes, ‘quo warranto’ and ‘scire facias,’ by which 
charters can be declared void, and the first of these was 
illegally employed by Charles II. against both the City, 
which had and has many charters, and the Companies. The 
judgement was, as is well known, set aside. With this 
exception, no proceeding for the cancellation of a charter 
has ever been taken against a London Company since the 
day of its incorporation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that, at the present day, any such proceeding could be taken 
with the smallest chance of success, though many of the 
terms of the charters have become obsolete through change 
of times. The answer of a Court would now be, ‘ Why were 
‘ not these proceedings instituted two or three hundred years 
‘ago?’ Londoners have given the companies a title by 
prescription to their property, and have for generations 
approved of their administration of it as good and faithful 
stewards. 

These charters, all of which have been laid by the Courts 
before the Commissioners, are instruments constituting the 
principal capitalists and employers of labour in medieval 
London into associations for the administration of its trades, 
manufactures, and commerce, on those feudal principles of 
which Mr. Carlyle expresses his admiration in ‘ Past and 
‘Present.’ Under them, the artisan had little personal 
liberty, but a maintenance was secured to him, and he was 
protected from competition, each company having a monopoly 
of the ‘mystery’ which it represented. He was clothed, 
relieved in sickness and old age, and buried by the guild, 
and his sons could claim to be admitted to its privileges as 
apprentices. The Courts, which still govern, were respon- 
sible to the Crown and the municipality for the enforcement 
of a system of punctual discipline depending on innumerable 
statutes and precepts. They met at the halls once a week 
or more frequently to hear cases, to settle trade disputes, 
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and to consider claims on their charities. They employed 
searchers who took official ‘ walks’ through the quarters 
appropriated to the different industries, and who attended 
the markets and fairs, where they destroyed ‘deceitful’ 
wares. The Poultry, the Vintry, Ironmonger Lane, and 
Paternoster Row, are names which recall these days of 
honesty by compulsion. Mercers’ Hall has become, since 
the formation of the admirable City and Guilds’ Technical 
Institute, the headquarters of technical education; but in 
this the beautiful building has only become itself again, for 
the hall of every trade in those times had receipts and pro- 
cesses which it was treason to divulge. There has always 
been an aristocracy and a democracy. The Mercers, Grocers, 
Drapers, and Goldsmiths, associations of the illustrious 
founders of the trade and commerce of England, which con- 
tain many of their descendants, have for centuries been a 
little distant in their relations with such homely mechanics 
as the Saddlers and the Waxchandlers. Banking was first 
taught at Goldsmiths’ Hall, but land existed before money, 
and land in the City has been the chief property of the 
guilds since they were founded. A group of merchants, 
manufacturers, or tradesmen, subscribed to a common purse. 
When they could afford it they built a hall. As the fund 
increased, there being no poor law and no State education, 
they built an almshouse and a school, and, Consols not exist- 
ing, if the guild continued to prosper, the Court invested its 
savings in house property in its quarter and the neighbour- 
hood. This is the origin of the large metropolitan estate of 
the Companies. The legacies, too, which are the foundation 
of their thousand charities, were generally of land—not 
always in the City—at present they have estates in every 
county in England, some property in the Isle of Man, and, 
as is well known, a large estate in Ireland—or of charges on, 
or of money to be converted into, land. A common meal 
has always been as much of their essence as a common purse. 
Many of the banquets at present attended by the liverymen 
are expressly provided for in the charters, and if the Courts 
did not give them, they would render themselves liable at 
law. 

All medieval institutions which have survived to this day 
have undergone important changes, and the Companies are 
now more unlike what they once were than the Church, the 
Universities, or even the Inns of Court. They still appear 
in the pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day. A few discharge 
public functions. Stationers’ Hall and Apothecaries’ Hall 
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do good work. The Fishmongers appoint inspectors at 
Billingsgate. The Goldsmiths assay plate and keep the pyx. 
The Gunmakers have a proof house. The Vintners and 
Dyers protect the swans on the Thames. But their glory, 
as the representatives of English industry and enterprise, 
has departed. Their searches ceased soon after their masses 
for the dead. As Sir Richard Cross and his colleagues say :— 


‘The period of the cesser of the connexion of the Companies with 
the trade and manufactures of London is approximately that of the 
Reformation, and as Catholicism was of the essence of their religious 
rules, at the time when they ceased to have any control over the 
trades and industries from which they took their names, they also 
ceased to be in any real sense religious fraternities. Thus, of their 
three original functions, two—those of common worship and associa- 
tion for commercial purposes—became obsolete about four centuries 
ago. Their remaining function, that of hospitality and charity, has 
since been the only one which it has been possible for them to 
discharge.’ 


‘A nursery of charities and a seminary of good citizens’ is 
the definition given by the Grocers of their modern as opposed 
to their medieval status. But it is a popular delusion, as 
the Commissioners point out, to suppose that the companies 
ever consisted exclusively of craftsmen. From time imme- 
morial the privileges of membership have been hereditary, 
and the effect of admission by ‘ patrimony’ is shown in facts 
proved in the returns. For example, as early as 1445 only 
one skinner belonged to the Skinners’ Company, and by the 
express terms of their charters the Haberdashers’ and 
Merchant Taylors’ guilds have always been open to all 
callings. 

The good citizens have indeed nursed their charities. 
The Fire ruined them. Their halls and almshouses and 
most of their house property in the City were destroyed in 
it. Their charities consisted almost entirely of rents and 
rent-charges, and in those times fire insurance did not exist. 
If it had not been for a very large subscription by the mem- 
bers out of their private means, there might not now be any 
City Companies to enquire into, or their charities might not 
be upwards of a thousand in number. Previously, when their 
‘obits’ and chauntries were suppressed, they redeemed the 
other charities specified in the superstitious wills, at a cost 
of 20,000/., a large sum at the time of the Reformation. 
They were heavily taxed for the Scotch wars, for the Spanish 
war—some of their trust funds are for the commemoration of 
the defeat of the Armada—by the Crown and the Parliament 
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alternately during the Rebellion, and they also bore civic 
burdens. They had for many years to provide grain and 
coal for the poor of London in times of scarcity. The result 
has been that till the present century they have generally 
been in difficulties. Mercers’ Hall and Grocers’ Hall have 
often been deeply mortgaged. But the lamp of public spirit 
has been kept burning from generation to generation. It 
appears that the Merchant Taylors’ School has no endow- 
ment, and that the company spent between 1870 and 1880 
140,0001. upon this single object. ‘The Commissioners also 
say that the Companies generally have shown ‘ great libe- 
‘ rality’ in the management of their other schools, that they 
do not charge the five per cent. allowed in Chancery for ad- 
ministration, and that the Charity Commissioners speak 
most highly of the Courts as trustees. 

The last great event in their history—though in one sense 
they have been always so identified with the City that its 
noble history, and that consequently of England, is peculiarly 
theirs— was the part forced upon them by James II. in the 
colonisation of Ulster. One of the reports says :— 


‘They found these estates a desert, and by their care and munifi- 
cence they have made them one of the most prosperous parts of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, they may be said to have founded at their 
own expense the loyal province of Ulster, a service to the Crown 
perhaps without a parallel, except the service rendered by the Honour- 
able East India Company.’ 


The other report says :— 


‘The companies contribute largely to the Ulster charities, both 
religious and secular, and also have of late subsidisedsnew railways by 
grants of land and loans. These sums taken together amount to a 
deduction from the rents greatly exceeding the sum commonly contri- 
buted to such purposes by private landlords.’ 


Travellers by railway in Ulster have often noticed the 
superior cultivation of their agricultural lands, the neat 
farmhouses, and the remarkable air of comfort. Like other 
Irish landlords they have recently sold a good deal of this 
property. 

At present the Companies contain 30,000 or 40,000 mem- 
bers, more than half being ‘ freemen’ or probationers— 
London artisans for the most part whose ancestors have been 
freemen, and who enter because of the many charities for 
the benefit of poor brethren and poor sisters. Some of these 
are for the support of almshouses, now for the most part 
removed from the City to more suitable parts of London or 
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into the country; others for gifts of bread, clothing, or 
medicines. There are 7,000 or 8,000 liverymen, or full 
members, and of these 1,500 have ‘ passed the chair,’ often 
an expensive process, and form the Courts. The widows 
and orphan daughters of deceased members are the chief 
recipients of charity. Misfortune is not confined to artisans, 
and past masters have ended their days in the almshouses 
of the companies. 

The joint income of the guilds is now large. The Com- 
missioners estimate it at upwards of 700,000. a year; but 
in this estimate is included a sum representing (1) the rate- 
able value of their buildings, i.e. halls, schools, and alms- 
houses, which is more than 70,0001. a year; (2) their plate, 
which is very valuable ; so that the income, properly speak- 
ing, which they really administer, is probably about 600,000/. 
a year. At the commencement of the century it did not 
amount to halfthis sum. Of this total one third, or 200,0001., 
arises from the trust estate, ie. the thousand legacies to 
charitable purposes. The Charity Commission controls and 
audits this part of the expenditure. The Court of Chancery 
and the Commissioners have settled a number of schemes, 
promoted mostly by the Companies themselves, for the better 
application of the funds, where the objects such as ‘ poor 
‘ prisoners,’ ‘ poor maids,’ and ‘ loan charities’ have become 
obsolete through change of times. The cost of the alms- 
houses and pensions to poor members amounts to 75,0001. ; 
that of the schools and exhibitions is also 75,000/.; the 
remaining 50,000/. is spent on ‘ charitable objects of a 
‘general kind.’ The corporate or private income of the 
companies is 400,000/. a year. This is money absolutely 
theirs in the eye of the law, and which the Courts are 
entitled to spend as they think proper, as if the Companies 
were private gentlemen. Of it 150,000/. is spent by them on 
education or in charity. Merchant Taylors’ School, the 
Grocers’ Middle-Class School at Hackney, and the City and 
Guilds Technical Institute are supported out of it, and a 
very large sum is annually voted to the charities of London. 
More than 100,000/. was subscribed to the Technical Institute 
during the ten years over which the enquiry has extended, 
and a single company—the Grocers’—contributed during 
that period more than 25,000/. to the London Hospital. The 
entertainments cost 100,000/. a year; but the hospitality of 
the City of London ought to be splendid, and in the halls 
honour has been done to generations of generals and states- 
men. ‘The Companies spend, on the restoration of their halls, 
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the improvement of their estates—especially that of those 
in Ireland—and salaries, about 150,000/. a year. Many of 
them, however, have no property. They are simply associa- 
tions of gentlemen who are content to give one or two sub- 
scription dinners a year for the sake of belonging to a City 
Company. ‘Of the 7,000 liverymen about half receive 
‘nothing in any way from inherited funds, though their 
‘ contributions in fines and fees amount to a very consider- 
‘ able sum.’ 

Every market town, almost every hamlet in England, 
had at one time its guild;* the towns of the Staple, that 
curious federation of trades of which London was the head, 
contained many. These were mostly disestablished and 
disendowed at the Reformation, but a few survive. The 
Merchant Adventurers of Bristol are believed to possess a 
considerable estate. The Cutlers’ Feast is still held at 
Sheffield. The Commissioners find that the halls of some 
of the provincial guilds which survived the downfall of 
Catholicism have been sold, the last of the craftsmen dividing 
the proceeds, as the judges did those of Serjeants’ Inn after 
the suppression of the Order of Serjeants, a precedent which 
the ‘ Ancients’ of some of the Inns of Chancery appear to 
have followed. On the continent, Colbert reorganised and 
Turgot attempted to suppress the French guilds, which 
perished along with other institutions in the Revolution. 
Those of Belgium and the Netherlands shared their fate at 

the same time, or shortly afterwards. During the present 
century the guilds of other continental countries have been 
suppressed or reformed on bureaucratic principles. But it 
is well known that De Tocqueville did not agree with 
Turgot, and the Commissioners publish a protest against 
State intervention from M. Emile de Laveleye :— 


‘Les abus auxquels avaient donné lieu l’existence et l’administra- 
tion des corporations ont inspiré cette législation si sévére, conforme 
d’ailleurs i l’esprit individualiste du dix-huitiéme siécle. Elle est peut- 
étre nécessaire dans les pays catholiques pour empécher que le sol tout 
entier ne passe aux mains des corporations religieuses, mais on ne peut 
nier qu'elle ne soit un obstacle 4 la création de beaucoup d’ceuvres utiles 
et qu’elle n’améne ainsi |’extension incessante et indispensable de |’in- 
tervention de |’Etat.’ 


In Switzerland, as in England, there has been as yet no 


special legislation, and the companies of Berne still prosper. 
These facts are the basis of both reports. It further 


* See ‘ Edin. Review,’ vol. cxxxiv. p. 342, ‘English Guilds.’ 
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appears that, whereas the Municipal Commissioners who 
sat at the Guildhall in 1834 were frequently appealed to by 
liverymen with grievances, only two malcontents appeared 
before Lord Derby and his colleagues. The inference is 
that the constitution of the companies works better now 
than it did fifty years since. Mr. Hare, the advocate of 
minority representation, who, as an inspector of charities, 
has acquired considerable knowledge of the endowments of 
the companies, was the only person of any importance who 
suggested any further alterations in their constitution to the 
recent Commission ; and Mr. Hare’s scheme ‘ was considered 
‘by all the Commissioners to be impracticable.’ Neither 
the Corporation of London nor the Charity Commission 
thought it necessary to make any representation to the 
Commissioners. Mr. Burt took but a small part in pro- 
ceedings, as the question does not interest the working 
classes. Under these circumstances the Commissioners 
might have framed a unanimous report containing a summary 
of the results of the enquiry without reference to the last 
clause of their credentials, in which they are empowered 
‘ to consider and report what measures, if any, are expedient 
‘ for improving or altering the constitution of the companies.’ 
Precedents borrowed from revolutionary France or bureau- 
cratic Germany have little weight. Londoners are content 
to leave the companies to themselves. The words ‘ if any’ 
are an admission that a scheme of reform is a work of 
supererogation. Lord Derby and his colleagues have, how- 
ever, been ambitious, and have in consequence disagreed. 
The point with respect to which the difference has arisen 
is that which has occurred to M. de Laveleye as it did to 
De Tocqueville with respect to the medieval guilds of France 
and Belgium, which perished in the Revolution. Is a case 
made out for ‘l’extension incessante et indispensable de 
‘lintervention de l’Etat’? Ought, or ought not, Parlia- 
ment to interfere with the Companies—the Commissioners 
do not regard their suppression as a matter worth considera- 
tion—in the management of their affairs? Lord Derby, 
Lord Coleridge, and six other Commissioners, answer in the 
affirmative ; Sir Richard Cross and two other Commissioners, 
supported by the Lord Chancellor, in the negative. Of the 
thirteen disputants, the Lord Chancellor speaks with the 
greatest authority, as he has been at the head of his pro- 
fession for twenty years and belongs to that branch of it 
which deals with the law of real property and that of 
charitable trusts. Or rather, to be precise, eleven out of 
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the twelve Commissioners recommend that Parliament should 
interfere to a limited extent, viz. by compelling the Compa- 
nies to publish their accounts annually in a statutable form, 
as the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge have recently been 
compelled to do; and nine out of twelve recommend Parlia- 
mentary interference of a comprehensive kind, by the passing 
of an Act which, in addition to securing publication of ac- 
counts, shall provide for (1) restraint of alienation—i.e. the 
Companies are to be prevented from selling their property 
without the consent of the Treasury, like Municipal Cor- 
porations ; (2) the abolition of the ‘livery’ Parliamentary 
franchise ; (3) the appointment of a Commission with powers 
similar to that of the last Universities Commission, to 
recast the charters and bylaws of the Companies, to secure 
the application of a considerable part of their private income 
to ‘purposes of acknowledged public utility,’ and to revise 
and alter as it pleases the thousand charitable trusts 
which they administer. Nothing is to be sacred which came 
into the Companies’ hands more than fifty years ago. In 
other words, Parliament is to tear up the wills of Sir 
Richard Whittington, Sir Thomas Gresham, and all the 
great Londoners who have endowed the companies. Par- 
liament is also to declare that to be public property which 
the courts of law have a hundred times declared to be private 
property. ‘The Fishmongers’ Company were from the first 
‘beneficial owners of this property,’ said Lord Cottenham, 
speaking of an estate owned by the company and dealt with 
by them as private owners since 1434. This is to be handed 
over to the ratepayers of London. They are the real ‘ pur- 
‘poses of acknowledged public utility.’ ‘This revenue,’ 
said Lord Langdale, ‘ according to the construction which it 
‘ appears to me ought to be put on the codicil, belongs as pri- 
* vate property to the Grocers’ Company.’ The date of the 
codicil is 1656. The revenue is to become public property. 


‘It will be seen,’ say the Goldsmiths’ Company in their returns, 
‘ that a great, if not the greatest, part of the property held by us was 
acquired by purchase from the Crown. It is held by as good a title as 
any property in the kingdom, and it appears to us—and if properly 
considered would, we believe, appear to law-makers as well as to lawyers 
—that if Parliament were to dispossess us of any portion of our pro- 
perty, or to interfere with the appropriation of its revenues without 
compensation, a principle of law would be attacked, by the violation of 
which the property of every landowner in the kingdom would be ren- 
dered insecure.’ 


The land alluded to is that which the Company redeemed 
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from the Crown at its own expense after the confiscation at 
the Reformation. It is to be again confiscated. 


‘I rather decline,’ says the Lord Chancellor, ‘to contemplate any- 
thing which may be done in the way of redistribution of the Compa- 
nies’ own funds. The City Companies, assuming them to be, as I 
believe them to be in law, absolute and perfect masters of their own 
property . . . the funds which I call their own property were derived 
from their own subscriptions and gifts from their own members and 
others, and were intended to be for their absolute use.’* 


Lord Selborne was for years on the Court of the Mercers’ 
Company, and understands the interpretation of wills. 
Lord Coleridge and Sir Frederick Bramwell, a celebrated 
witness, had the following discussion : t— 


‘ Lord Coleridge. As I understand, you contend that the great 
bulk of the property of the Goldsmiths’ Company is absolutely their 
private property ; is that so? 

‘ Sir F. Bramwell. Yes. 

‘Lord Coleridge. And that it is subject to no legal restraint 
whatever ? 

‘ Sir F. Bramwell. Yes. 

‘Lord Coleridge. And might, if the company chose, be divided 
among the members of the company to-morrow ? 

‘Sir F. Bramwell. Legally, I presume it might be. I have not 
in the slightest degree suggested that anything of the kind would be 
done. 

‘ Lord Coleridge. Neither do I suggest it; I only say that it might 
be so, according to your view. 

‘ Sir F. Bramwell. I hardly like to talk law to your lordship, but 
certainly that is our view; and I[ am fortified in this by the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor, with whom I had the honour of attending the 
Commission on a former occasion. 

‘Lord Coleridge. I suppose your legal position, in your view, 
would be the same, if the companies, or your company, had ten times 
or twenty times the amount of property that they now possess ? 

‘ Sir F. Bramwell. That is so. 

‘ Lord Coleridge. Or if they owned half England ? 

‘Sir F. Bramwell. Or if they owned half England. It does not 
appear to me that the fact that I have got something which is doubly 
coveted makes it doubly the property of somebody who would like tu 
get it. 

‘ Lord Coleridge. And in your view the State would be guilty of 
spoliation, as I understand (confiscation, I think, is the expression that 
you make use of ), or something approaching to confiscation, if in the 
general interest it interfered with the holding of property on the part 
of anyone, however exaggerated and large that holding might be ? 

‘Sir F. Bramwell. I should certainly think so. It is the first 
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time I ever heard it suggested that there should be a limit to the pro- 
perty held by an individual. 

‘ Lord Coleridge. 1 suggest nothing. 

‘ Sir F. Bramwell. 1 will not say that your Lordship suggests it. 
It is a new proposition to me that there should be a limit to pro- 
perty held in one person’s hands. . . . It appears to me a somewhat 
dangerous doctrine to say, “‘I will consider whether this property is 
large or small, and if it is small you may keep it; if it is not, I will 
consider whether it shall not be taken from you.”’ 


The champion of the companies clearly had the best of 
it. To these remarkable theories Sir Richard Cross, Sir 
Nathaniel de Rothschild, and Mr. Alderman Cotton, sup- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor, strongly object. The two 
reports are before the public, and ‘securus judicabit orbis.’ 
But the influence of the City and the Companies is ‘itself 
considerable, and the House of Lords may be found to con- 
tain severe and interested critics of a scheme which, if 
philanthropic, also savours of communism. Lord Coleridge 
may not make many proselytes in his new sphere. 

As to ‘restraint of alienation,’ why is Parliament to im- 
pose a restriction on the Companies of the City of London 
which is not to apply to the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol 
or the Cutlers of Sheffield? If they really were ‘municipal 
‘ corporations,’ they would already be under the necessity of 
communicating with the Treasury before executing a con- 
veyance, but they are not cities or boroughs. There might 
be a pretence for interference, if there were ground for 
supposing that the Courts were likely to follow the example 
of the judges and solicitors who sold and divided the pro- 
ceeds of Serjeants’ Inn, and of the old Inns of Chancery 
which are the picturesque element in Holborn. But the 
Commissioners, with all their diligence, have not discovered 
a single instance of a City guild having dissolved and divided. 
The courts did not wind up the fraternities in the worst 
pinch of poverty, and they are not likely to do so in the 
present heyday of their wealth, when a foot of land east of 
Temple Bar is worth as many sovereigns as will cover its 
surface. The Masters and Wardens are never so eloquent 
as when they protest against the confiscations of the lawyers. 
It is, they say, an insult to their time-honoured toast—‘ The 
*‘ Companies of London, root and branch may they flourish 
‘ for ever !’—to suppose that they do not understand the 
doctrine of perpetual succession better, though they may not 
have had the same professional training. If the precedent 
of Oxford and Cambridge is applicable, there is no ‘ restraint 
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‘ of alienation’ in the case of either the universities or the 
colleges, except as regards trust property. The Students of 
Christ Church and the Fellows of Trinity are free to specu- 
late in land for the common benefit, without the ceremony 
of permission by a circumlocution office. The companies 
have shown themselves equally good landlords if not better. 
Why are they alone to be harassed? Again, the worldly 
goods of the Needlemakers, the Fanmakers, and about 
twenty other companies, consist of two or three hundred 
pounds at a bank, arising wholly from dues paid by present 
members to the common purse. Are the Lords of the 
Treasury to go through the solemn farce of empowering 
the Renter Wardens of such bodies to sign cheques? In 
short, ‘ restraint of alienation’ can and will do no good, and 
the companies need it perhaps less than any English corpo- 
ration. They have not even the system of ‘ beneficial ’ 
leases with heavy fines for renewal, which was at one time a 
constant feature in academical accounts, and which hasled to 
the treatment of some of the capital of Oxford and Cambridge 
as divisible income. 

The second recommendation is as above stated, the publi- 
cation annually of the accounts of the companies in, it is 
presumed, some statutable form. The accounts of their 
charities are, however, already rendered to the Charity Com- 
mission pursuant to a statute. As to private expenditure, 
the recent Commission has, by publishing analyses of it for 
the period 1870-80, brought to light such facts as that some 
of the companies spend half of their private incomes on 
public or benevolent objects, while in the case of others the 
private income is a mere nothing compared with the trust 
income. Thus the worthy Brewers who supplied ale to the 
troops at Agincourt have a trust income, the growth of four 
‘centuries, of 15,000/., as against a private income of 3,000/. 
a year; while of the Painter-stainers’ nominal income of 
4,0001., only 1,000/. is their own to spend as they choose. 
Facts like these, if laid annually before all London, might be 
useful to the City and the Companies. But the dissentient 
is Mr. Alderman Cotton, the senior member for the City, and 
his non possumus is significant. 

The majority of the Commissioners next propose to de- 
prive the liverymen of the parliamentary franchise. With 
the municipal franchise they do not deal, apparently because 
they think it desirable, as it is, that it should continue pos- 
sible to elect the Lord Mayor. But it seems an artificial 
construction of the word ‘ privileges’ to extend it to such 
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a matter, and technically the liverymen have votes, not so 
much because of their grade in the guilds to which they 
belong, as owing to their civic status as freemen of the City, 
so that this recommendation is perhaps ultra vires. The 
qualification of voters is surely a subject for a Reform Biil. 
As a fact, however, the disfranchisement of the liveries, 
however great a shock to the traditions of the City, would 
produce only an infinitesimal effect on the balance of parties. 
The Liberal and Conservative liverymen are almost equal in 
number, and are evenly distributed throughout the com- 
panies, only two of which, the Fishmongers and Merchant 
Taylors, have any decided political complexion. 

It is further recommended ‘ that the State shall intervene 
‘ for the purposes of (1) securing the permanent application 
‘ of a considerable portion of the corporate (i.e. private) in- 
‘come of the companies to useful purposes, (2) declaring 
‘new trusts in cases in which a better application of the 
‘ trust income of the companies has become desirable.’ Pro- 
bably the Companies would suggest that they have them- 
selves already carried out the first branch of the recom- 
mendation, and that as to the second it is unfair to select 
their trusts, as if they were the worst instead of about the 
best trustees in England, as a corpus vile for curious experi- 
ments. 

Out of their private income they at present (1) add to 
the incomes of more than a thousand charities, which 
means that they prevent any of the 20,000 artisans who 
belong to them from becoming paupers, subsidise Oxford 
and Cambridge by increasing the number and value of their 
exhibitions, many of the holders of which have been and 
are distinguished scholars and mathematicians, and assist 
nearly all the schools of which they are trustees, (2) that they 
have founded Merchant Taylors’ School and the Grocers’ 
School at Hackney, professorships at University College and 
at King’s College, London, scholarships in connexion with 
the London School Board, and the newly founded colleges, 
Girton College and Newnham College, for the higher educa- 
tion of women, (3) that they have organised a system of 
technical education throughout England, at an expense of 
30,000/. a year, (4) that they contribute 90,0001. a year to 
the Mansion House funds, to the charities of London, of the 
country places in England in which they have estates and 
in Ulster, (5) that they have had a share in the ‘ Fisheries ’ 
and ‘ Healtheries’ exhibitions, and have recently taken up 
the endowment of scientific research and the College of 
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Music. What more can be expected of them? Of their 
system of technical education Professor Huxley says :— 

‘I am perfectly certain that you have now in this system of techno- 
logical examinations, in the higher schools of technical instruction, 
such as the Finsbury College, and in this central institution of which 
the body already exists, and of which the soul is in such a fair state of 
preparation that it may be said “mens agitat molem,” unquestionably 
and indubitably the nucleus of a vast growth of similar organisations. 
I have not the smallest doubt that in place of two or three high schools 
of technical education there will soon be scores in different parts of 
these islands, and that you will have in this Central ‘Institute a great 
uniting point for the whole of this vast network, through which the 
information and the discipline which are needful for carrying the 
industry of this country to perfection will be distributed into every 
locality in which such industries are carried on.’ 


Technical education was of course one of the objects for 
the promotion of which the Companies were incorporated. 
Hospitality is as much one of their remaining functions as 
charity and public spirit, and the entertainment of foreign 
sovereigns and successful generals and admirals like Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester by the Companies as represen- 
tatives of London is itself an ‘ object of acknowledged public 
‘ utility,’ and one to which it is the plain duty of the Courts 
to apply the corporate funds. 

As to the ‘declaration of new trusts in cases in which a 
‘better application of the companies’ trust income has 
‘become desirable,’ the Commissioners say that ‘ the facts 
‘ that several of the numerous charities of which the trust 
‘ estate consists date from the fourteenth century, and that 
‘ nearly all were founded more than fifty years since, prove in 
‘their opinion the necessity for a revision of the trusts.’ 
It may be doubted whether these facts will appear equally 
cogent to others. A judge of the Chancery Division in which * 
trusts are administered would probably regard a prescrip- 
tion of five hundred years with some respect. If the law 
permitted charitable trusts to be declared obsolete at the end 
of so short a period as fifty years, the fountain of benevolence 
would be dried up. Those who leave money by will to a 
particular object intend to support that object and no other. 
For instance, about fifty years ago, Mr. Thwaites, a popular 
member of the Clothworkers’ Company, on whose testa- 
mentary capacity no imputation could be cast, left a con- 
siderable sum by will to the Master, Wardens, and Court in 
trust to give an annual entertainment with the interest. 
Mr. Thwaites’s legacy was not immoral, why should it be 
set aside? Besides, why should the charities of the Com- 
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panies be singled out for special legislation? There ought 
surely to be one law of charitable trusts for all England. 
If the administration of them by the Court of Chancery be 
defective, let it be reformed. If the Charity Commission 
requires additional powers, let it receive them. But do not 
cripple excellent trustees like the London Companies, and at 
the same time discourage present and future great Londoners 
from following the bright example of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington and Sir Thomas Gresham. 

We have said that the phrase ‘objects of acknowledged 
* public utility ’ is a roundabout expression for the relief of 
the ratepayers. The Commissioners 


‘are of opinion that objects of acknowledged public utility should be 
defined as follows :— 

*(1) Scholastic and scientific objects, i.e. elementary education, 
secondary education, classical education, technical education, scientific 
research. 

‘(2) General public purposes, e.g. hospitals, picture galleries, mu- 
seums, public baths, parks, and open spaces. 

‘(3) The improvement of workmen’s dwellings, and, where the 
companies represent trades, subsidies to the benefit societies of such 
trades.’ 


The enumeration is apparently based upon some recent 
schemes framed by the Chancery Division and the Charity 
Commission in cases of obsolete charities. It has no re- 
ference to the charters of the Companies or the wills of 
their benefactors. All the ‘scholastic and scientific objects’ 
are already supported by the Companies except primary 
education, which is the subject of a rate. Of the other two 
groups, hospitals and workmen’s benefit societies are at pre- 
sent subsidised by the Companies, but all the other objects 
except workmen’s dwellings are commonly paid for out of 
the rates, and workmen’s dwellings are, if anyone’s business 
except that of the landlord and tenant, that of the Munici- 
pality. What are the Companies to the ratepayers of 
London, or the ratepayers of London to the Companies? 
Why are the Companies to make presents to the vestries 
any more than Lord Derby or the Duke of Bedford ? 

A Commission, apparently of the same kind as those which 
have been recently occupied in bringing Oxford and Cam- 
bridge into harmony with the age, is to be the machinery by 
which the recommendations of these noblemen and their col- 
leagues are to be applied to the Companies ; and this body 
is to undertake in addition, ‘should it prove practicable, the 
* reorganisation of the companies.’ Of the nine Commis- 
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sioners who are in favour of ‘reorganisation,’ only one, Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, is on the court of a Company; whereas 
the three dissentients, Sir Richard Cross, Sir Nathaniel de 
Rothschild, and Mr. Alderman Cotton, are all members of 
courts. Here, therefore, experience at any rate is peculiar 
to the minority. They say, ‘We think this purpose im- 
‘ practicable,’ and speaking of ‘ patrimony,’ which some ot 
the majority—not probably Lord Derby or the Duke of Bed- 
ford—‘ regard as an antiquated and unsatisfactory quali- 
‘ fication for membership,’ they say, ‘ any person having the 
‘slightest knowledge of the London Companies must be 
‘aware that patrimony is the very essence of their consti- 
‘tution. But for the hereditary nature of the privileges 
‘which they confer, they would probably have long ago 
‘ceased to exist, and few new members would now join 
‘them.’ These observations seem very just, and we think 
that the Lord Chancellor, whose family have been Mercers 
for four generations, would probably endorse them. But a 
Royal Commission is bound to propose the ‘ reorganisation ’ 
of the institutions into which it has been commanded to 
enquire, in order not to appear to have been itself a mistake. 
The guilds are, however, sui generis, and if they were at all 
changed would cease to be themselves, the Companies of 
London, which have a constitution as old and unaltered as 
that of the City. 

Probably no Government of which Lord Selborne is a 
member will ever introduce a bill embodying the scheme 
which we have criticised. Indeed, if we are not mistaken, 
the Government have substituted for the bill suggested by 
the Commissioners Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Corporate Pro- 
‘ perty Security Bill,’ a measure of a general kind, in which 
no invidious mention is made of the Companies, and which 
simply provides against a repetition of transactions like the 
sale of Serjeants’ Inn. If it passed, it would not affect the 
companies in any way, as they are not at all tired of exist- 
ence. Several have stated that they should not object to 
pay succession duty, as they do not see why the private 
property of corporations should be exempt from a burden 
which is properly imposed on that of individuals; but a law 
to this effect must of course be general. They appear to 
object to the publication of their accounts, but on this 
point the Commission has certainly spoken with considerable 
authority. 

We have entered at some length upon this subject not 
only because it is of interest in itself, but because the attack 
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on the City Livery Companies involves an attack on two 
principles of far greater moment—the rights of property and 
the rights of freedom. This seems to us to be a flagrant 
example of the insatiable desire of the State to subject 
everything to its own despotic control—to interfere where 
no interference is required or can be justified—and to over- 
rule the strongest titles of property and possession for some 
popular purpose. Such acts are mortal aggressions on 
liberty and ownership, and they are equally to be deplored, 
whether they are the work of a Roman Emperor, a French 
King, or a democratic Assembly. An excellent society has 
recently been formed under the auspices of Lord Wemyss 
and Lord Bramwell for the defence of liberty and property 
against this system of rapacious legislation. We wish it all 
possible success. For, strange as it may appear, there are 
in our times men who hold that the antiquity of a title is 
its greatest defect, and that nothing in the shape of a per- 
petual settlement or endowment should be tolerated by the 
law. From these views we wholly dissent. We believe 
that the large amount of settled property in this country is 
one of the most solid pillars of society, and that a successful 
attempt to destroy it by arbitrary legislation would go far to 
level the edifice to the ground. 





Art. VIII.—1. The Relations between Religion and Science. 
Bampton Lectures. By the Right Rev. Freprricx, late 
Bishop of Exeter, and now of London. 8vo. 1885. 


2. The Pontifical Decrees against the Doctrine of the Earth’s 
Movement. By the Rev. Wiuuiam W. Rozserts. 1885. 


A monest the various agencies which help to sustain or 
undermine the prosperity and to accelerate or to retard 
the progress of a nation, the teaching of its clergy must play a 
very considerable part. If a people is to be congratulated 
who possess an exemplary clergy with no desire to maintain 
effete beliefs, and who repudiate degrading superstitions, 
still more so is that nation many of whose pastors seek 
sympathetically to enter into the views of their opponents in 
order to generate a higher harmony by wedding the truths 
for which such opponents may contend with complementary 
truths which they mistake or ignore. 
This remark is suggested by the able and deeply in- 
teresting book df Dr. Temple, the title of which heads this 
article. It is long since we have met with a work of this 
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kind, at once so uncompromising and effective in its main- 
tenance of essentials, and so temperate and sympathetic in 
its treatment of questions fairly open to dispute. The 
Bishop’s work is eminently a work in harmony with the 
principles of this Journal. Though it has ever been our 
privilege to labour in promoting the cause of enlightenment 
and progress, and to shrink from the advocacy of no changes 
which were truly liberal, yet we are all conservative of some- 
thing ; and we have ever consistently and strenuously opposed 
a narrow, intolerant Jacobinism, no less in the field of 
speculative thought than in the direction of practical politics. 
In the work in question, its right reverend author endeavours 
to show the real harmony which underlies the apparent 
divergence between Christianity and modern physical science, 
in a manner essentially similar to that of his great prede- 
cessor Bishop Butler, though with developements adapted to 
meet the more profoundly negative and aggressive unbelief 
of our own day. He also makes use of some of the argu- 
ments of Paley, pointing out—we think justly—how of 
late they have been somewhat unduly depreciated, even by 
Christian apologists, and how they may be taken in a sense 
applicable to the modern theory of evolution. He defends 
the Christian revelation on the ground that its claims are 
but the harmonious further extension of those demands 
which natural religion makes upon our reason, and which 
reason cannot without a self-stultifying suicide refuse. As 
this Journal is not one devoted to questions of revealed re- 
ligion, we shall make here slight reference to his treatment 
of revelation; confining ourselves almost entirely to his con- 
tention with respect to natural religion, which, as a question 
lying at the root of all religious beliefs, must concern a 
greater number of our readers, and is a matter which has a 
political as well as an intellectual interest, bearing directly 
as it does on the springs of our national life and character. 
The Bishop points out in his first three chapters how an 
apparent conflict necessarily arises between religion and 
science from the divergence which exists between their very 
starting-points in the human mind. Though both arise 
from our intimate consciousness of the action of our own 
will, yet science* starts from the idea of ‘ force’ which it 
has unconsciously thence derived, while the fundamental 
religious idea springs from a similarly derived idea of 





* By ‘science’ Dr. Temple means physical science only, and, therv- 
fore, that word is also here used by us in that restricted sense. 
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‘ obligation.” The origin and nature of scientific belief is 
the subject of his initial chapter, and the first problem to 
which he addresses himself is that of our conviction as to the 
‘uniformity of nature.’ It is a conviction necessary for 
science.* What then is its source? What is its justifica- 
tion? What, if any, are its limits? As he truly says :— 

‘ It is not an assumption that belongs to science only. It is in some 
form or other at the bottom of all our daily life. We eat our food on 
the assumption that it will nourish us to-day as it nourished us yes- 
terday. We deal with our neighbours in the belief that we may safely 
trust those now whom we have trusted and safely trusted heretofore. 
We never take a journey without assuming that wood and iron will 
hold a carriage together, that wheels will roll upon axles, that steam 
will expand and drive the piston of an engine, that porters and stokers 
and engine-drivers will do their accustomed duties. Our crops are 
sown in the belief that the earth will work its usual chemistry, that 
heat and light and rain will come in their turn and have their usual 
effects, and the harvest will be ready for our gathering in the autumn. 
Look on while a man is tried for his life before a jury. Every tittle of 
the evidence is valued both by the judge and jury according to its 
agreement or disagreement with what we believe to be the laws of 
nature ; and if a witness asserts that something happened which, as far 
as we know, never happened at any other time since the world 
began, we set his evidence aside as incredible. And the prisoner is 
condemned if the facts before us, interpreted on the assumption that 
the ordinary laws of nature have held their course, appear to prove his 
guilt.’ 

Hume and Kant each gave his solution of the question, 
‘ What right have we to make this assumption?’ And the 
validity of each of their answers rests upon its claim to be 
the simplest sufficient answer to explain all the facts. 

Hume, grounding his reply upon the relation of cause and 
effect, answered that it was the mere result of custom with- 
out anything rational behind it. But, in the first place, we 
discover invariability much faster than we discover causation ; 
it occupies a far larger portion of our mental field of view, 
not only at first, but always. ‘As science advances it is 
‘seen that the regularity of phenomena is far more im- 
‘ portant to us than their causes. And the attention of all 
‘ students of nature is fixed on that rather than on causa- 
‘tion.’ The explanation of it, therefore, by the idea of 





* He speaks of it, indeed, as the ‘supreme postulate’ of science, 
but probably does not intend to apply the term with strict accuracy. 
The really ‘supreme postulate’ of science is the ‘ principle of contra- 
diction.’—‘ Nothing can both be and not be at the same time and in the 
* same sense.’ 
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causation is insufficient as well as historically false. More- 
over, even if it were sufficient in one way, it still would not 
be so in another, since it does not explain all the facts as to 
the idea of causation itself. For that idea, as it exists in 
the minds of most men, is not that which Hume and his fol- 
lowers pretend that it is. It is not merely ‘ uniform, uncon- 
‘ ditional sequence.’ It includes the conception of a power 
exercised by, an influence which passes from, one thing over 
to another thing. This conception, therefore, remains un- 
accounted for by Hume. How the Bishop accounts for it we 
shall shortly see. 

Kant’s account of the fact is based upon his theory that 
the human mind has, in its own structure, certain conditions 
which necessarily produce conceptions of a certain kind, 
which conceptions indeed are the only ones possible to it. 
Our author gives an excellent illustration of Kant’s system 
by referring to the kaleidoscope. In that well-known com- 
mon toy 


‘bits of coloured glass placed at one end are seen through a small 
round hole at the other. The bits of glass are not arranged in any 
order whatever, and by shaking the instrument may be rearranged 
again and again indefinitely and still without any order whatever. 
But, however they may be arranged in themselves, they always form, 
as seen from the other end, a symmetrical pattern. The pattern, 
indeed, varies with every shake of the instrument, and consequent re- 
arrangement of the bits of glass, but it is invariably symmetrical. Now 
the symmetry in this case is not in the bits of glass; the colours are 
there no doubt, but the symmetrical arrangement of them is not. The 
symmetry is entirely due to the instrument. And if a competent 
enquirer looks into the instrument and examines its construction, he 
will be able to lay down with absolute certainty the laws of that 
symmetry which every pattern as seen through the instrument must 
obey.’ 

According to Kant the human mind is just such an instru- 
ment. Like the kaleidoscope, it arranges all things which it 
perceives in patterns according to the laws of its own struc- 
ture, and whatever things, if any there be, which cannot be so 
arranged, cannot be understood by it. But, wonderfully in- 
genious as is this hypothesis, it is insufficient ; for there are 
facts for which it cannot account. Thus we can imagine 
ourselves, mind and all, as non-existent, but we cannot 
imagine space as non-existent. Yet, if the latter be but a 
subordinate part of the mind, we may well ask with Dr. 
Temple, ‘ How is it we can picture to ourselves the non- 
‘ existence of the mind which is the whole, but not the 
‘ non-existence of space which, according to this hypothesis, 
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‘is but the part?’ Again, we are not only obliged to 
imagine space, but we all have the conviction that space 
really exists, and that really extended bodies are present on 
every side of us. This conviction upon Kant’s theory must, 
however, be a mere delusion; but most certainly a theory 
which requires us to call an ineradicable conviction of con- 
sciousness ‘a delusion’ cannot be said to explain all the 
facts. Yet its entire claim to our acceptance rests purely and 
simply on its supposed power of explaining all the facts. 
Moreover, as to the uniform succession of events we have 
evidently no such ineradicable conviction as we have with 
respect to external space. A man is not constrained to 
believe that, if one event is followed by another a great many 
times, it will be so followed always. The question, therefore, 
by what right we assume the uniformity of nature, remains 
still unanswered. The answer which Bishop Temple makes 
to this question is, ‘ We believe it to be uniform because we 
‘find it to be so.’ And it is this truth which lies at the 
root of Hume’s mistaken representation that our belief in 
causation is due to custom. 

‘Millions on millions of observations concur in exhibiting this 
uniformity. And the longer our observation of nature goes on the 
greater do we find the extent of it. Things that once seemed irregular 
are now known to be regular. Things that seemed inexplicable on 
this hypothesis are now explained. Every day seems to add immensely 
to the instances of the wide-ranging classes of phenomena that come 
under the rule. . . . We believe in the uniformity of nature because, 
as far as we can observe it, that is the character of nature.’ 


Our author here uses the word ‘ character ’ on purpose, for 
the excellent reason that it well expresses both the nature 
and the limitation of our belief ; for beyond the assertion of 
the general truths of this uniformity our mental impulse 
does not compel us to go, while stern logic absolutely forbids 
our further advance. Though every instance of nature’s 
uniformity adds to our confidence in its continuance and 
generality, though there is far more evidence for the uni- 
formity as a whole than there is for any single law of 
nature, yet such cumulative evidence can never rise to be 
a logically complete induction, while no one pretends that 
such uniformity is seen by the mind to be a necessary truth 
as the law of contradiction is so seen. The certainty that 
nature is uniform is not at all, and never can be, a certainty 
equal to the certainty that two and two make four. ‘There- 
fore, science can never deny the possibility of a miracle, and 
this John Stuart Mill freely admitted. Dr. Temple says :— 
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‘If a miracle were worked, science could not prove that it was 
a miracle, nor of course prove that it was not a miracle. To 
prove it to be a miracle would require not a vast range of 
knowledge, but absolutely universal knowledge, which is entirely 
beyond our faculties to obtain. To say that any event was a miracle 
would be to say that we knew that there was no higher law that could 
explain it, and this we could not say unless we knew all laws; to say 
that it was not a miracle would be ex hypothesi to assert what was false. 
In fact, to assert the occurrence of a miracle is simply to go back to the 
beginning of science, and to say: Here is an event which we cannot 
assign to that derivative action to which we have been led to assign 
the great body of events; we cannot explain it except by referring it 
to direct and spontaneous action, to a will like our own will. Science 
has shown that the vast majority of events are due to derivative action 
regulated by laws. Here is an event which cannot be so explained, 
any more than the action of our own free will can be so explained. 
Science may fairly claim to have shown that miracles, if they happen 
at all, are exceedingly rare. To demonstrate that they never happen 
at all is impossible, from the very nature of the evidence on which 
science rests.’ 


He does not, however, by any means intend to affirm that 
reason could never force us to recognise a miracle, should a 
striking miraculous event take place. His view accords in 
this matter with common sense. All he affirms is that 
science—i.e. physical science as such—cannot affirm the 
miraculous. The reference to ‘ will’ and ‘ derivative action’ 
in the passage just quoted leads us to the final question con- 
cerning the origin of scientific belief. Although the area in 
which we observe the regularity of nature’s activities is inde- 
finitely more extensive than that in which we can observe the 
causes of such activities, yet to observe and disentangle the 
actions of co-acting or conflicting causes is the main object of 
all science. The idea of causation is at the root of scientific 
belief. What, then, is the origin of this idea? As we have 
said, men mean something more than ‘invariable sequence ’ 
when they speak of ‘cause and effect.’ An idea of ‘ force,’ 
and of some ‘ transmitted virtue,’ is therein included. No 
one now pretends that such ‘force’ and ‘virtue’ can be 
perceived by our senses in any of the actions of the external 
world. Its origin, then, must lie within ourselves, and it 
lies in our perception of our own personal activity. The 
conception of force or power is derived from the conscious- 
ness of our own power, both as spontaneously exercised, and 
yet more when we experience resistance to our efforts. 
Hence, in our infancy, as in the infancy of mankind, the 
whole world seems to be peopled with ‘ persons,’ because 
VOL. CLXII. NO, CCCXXXI. P 
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everything that we observe to move is personified. ‘ A secret 
* will moves the wind, the sun, the moon, the stars, and each 
‘is independent of the others.’ This is so because spon- 
taneous motion is taken as the sign of life, and all inanimate 
things, when known to be such, are held to be moved, if they 
move at all, by a force outside themselves. ‘Their own 
‘ force is limited to that of resisting, and does not include 
‘ that of originating, motion, though they are observed to be 
‘ capable of transmitting it.’ Thus, we come to the notion 
of a derivative force in power, the action of which is nothing 
more than the continuance of preceding action, and the 
characteristic of this derivative force is seen to be its regu- 
larity, as that of self-originating force is spontaneity. 

The mode of origin * of this root-idea of cause and force, the 
fact that it originates within ourselves, that its knowledge 
only becomes possible to us through our knowledge of our 
own permanence, gives us the notion of a something per- 
manent in the world around us—a notion necessary for the 
very existence of physical science. Here, then, we have 
explained the origin and nature of scientific belief. Our 
voluntary activity is the root whence springs the conception 
both of spontaneous activity or cause, and of that deriva- 
tive, transmitting action which concurs with experience to 
impress on us a persuasion of the continuous uniformity of 
nature. 

The origin and nature of religious belief has also its root 





* Dr. Temple gives incidentally an interesting explanation of our 
tendency to regard as especially satisfactory the explanation of phe- 
nomena by their reference to ‘ modes of motion.’ He traces it also to 
the fact that our scientific notions originate from the perception of our 
own motor activity. There is, so far as we know, no other power in 
us to affect external nature except our power of setting something in 
motion. We can move our limbs, and by so doing move other things. 
But except by originating motion we cannot act at all. Accordingly, 
throughout all science the attempt is made to reduce all phenomena 
to motions. ‘Sounds, colours, heat, chemical action, electricity, we 
are perpetually endeavouring to reduce to vibrations or undulations, 
that is, the motion of some sort or other. The mind seems to find a 
satisfaction when a change of whatever kind is shown to be, or pos- 
sibly to be, the result of movement.’ This satisfaction, however, being 
thus due to a mere subjective prejudice, it follows that to explain such 
things as sensation and thought by motion, is by no means necessarily 
a true explanation. Such a mere feeling, then, affords no valid ground 
for disregarding that result of rational reflection which shows us that 
to explain mind by motion is indubitably less rational than to explain 
motion by mind. 
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in one’s voluntary activity, but regarded from another point 
of view; not as a source of power, but as deserving of either 
praise or blame. We say it has its ‘ root’ because we do not 
mean that the historical origin of religion was of necessity 
consciously ethical, any more than the historical origin of 
science was of necessity consciously self-introspective and 
reflex. What we mean is that in either case this internal 
voluntary action is the hidden source to which both science 
and religion can be—logically must be—traced. That aspect 
of voluntary action which gives rise to religion is its moral 
aspect. However rudimentary may be at first our perception 
respecting its moral character, yet that perception ultimately 
speaks to us of a supreme moral law, unchanged throughout 
all space and all time, not relying on external observations 
and inductions, but addressing itself directly to our minds, 
and speaking with an authority entirely its own and absolute. 
There is one expression used by Dr. Temple which is more 
or less ambiguous, and may give rise to misunderstanding. 
He speaks of our faculty of moral judgement as a ‘ spiritual ’ 
faculty, and he frequently uses the word ‘ spiritual’ in sucha 
way that he might be taken to imply that we had some other 
faculty for the perception of moral truths in addition to, and 
distinct from, our reason. We are persuaded that so to 
understand Dr. Temple would be to misunderstand him, and 
we doubt not but that he fully agrees with us in the uncom- 
promising assertion of reason as the one supreme faculty of 
man, which legitimately claims the homage and obedience 
of every other without exception. To depreciate reason to the 
profit of some supposed ‘ moral’ or ‘ illative’ sense would be 
to open the door to the most desolating of all scepticisms, 
and to subordinate the basis of our highest intellectual 
power to some mere figment of the imagination. 

It is a different but analogous scepticism which supplies 
the most popular objection of our day to the very system 
which Dr. Temple upholds. We mean the popular agnos- 
ticism, which affirms that we can know nothing ‘absolute,’ 
and therefore no absolute moral truths, since all our know- 
ledge is but relative and phenomenal. This objection is one 
not a whit less fatal to all science than it is to all religion, 
and our author meets it by a direct denial, such as its ab- 
surdity merits, and by showing that every:ne who asserts 
such relativity may be forced to admit at least one exception 
to it—namely, that of his own continued existence and 
identity :— 


‘Every man amongst us passes through incessant changes. His body 
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changes ; he may even lose parts of it altogether; he may lose all con- 
trol over some of his limbs, or over them all. And there are internal 
as well as external changes in each man. His affections change, his 
practices, his passions, his resolutions, his purposes, his judgements, 
But through all these changes he is conscious of being still one and the 
same self. And he knows this; and knows it not as an inference from 
any observation of sense, external or internal, but directly or intui- 
tively. . . . When a man thinks to-day of his life of yesterday, and 
regards himself as the same being through all the time, he does not 
simply mean that he cannot distinguish between the being that existed 
yesterday according to his memory and the being that exists to-day 
according to his present consciousness ; he means that the being is one 
and the same absolutely and in itself.’ 


Dr. Temple might have strengthened his case by following 
the late Dr. Ward’s lead as to the absolute demonstration 
which memory supplies that we can know truly what is 
external to our present consciousness, and that therefore 
there can be no impossibility in our knowing an objective 
world of ‘things in themselves,’ since amongst such things 
are our own past states of existence. 

The word ‘ intuitively,’ in the above-cited passage, may 
also possibly give rise to misunderstanding. It is truly 
asserted by agnostics that we do not and cannot know by 
direct intuition our own substantial and continuous being, 
apart from some passing states of consciousness ; but, as has 
been clearly shown by Mr. St. George Mivart* (who, we believe, 
first called attention to the point, and whose elucidation has 
never been refuted by any agnostic), that what we directly 
perceive in ‘ self-action’ is doing, being, and suffering, and 
that it is by a reflex action of the mind that we perceive both 
(1) our state of consciousness, and (2) our own continued 
existence, as also that we can have no greater certainty as 
to the former—our certainty as to which no one disputes— 
than we can have as to the latter, which, indeed, is the prior 
of the two. 

Our conviction of our personal identity is further con- 
firmed by the very moral perception we are now considering, 
for only through such identity can we be responsible for our 
actions. If we changed as fast as the phenomena of our 
being, our responsibility for any deed would cease with its 
commission, for no man could be justly punished for the 
faults of a totally different person. 

But Dr. Temple directs our attention to the very important 
consideration that the moral law not only demands of us 





* Mivart’s ‘Lessons from Nature,’ 1876, p- 17. 
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obedience to its commands, but also a recognition of its 
essential and universal supremacy, and its absolute claim to 
our reverence. ‘The voice within gives its command in two 
‘forms; it commands our duty, and it commands our faith. 
‘It awakes a peculiar sentiment ... the sentiment of reve- 
‘rence.’ It commands the pursuit of that to which this 
sentiment attaches, and this is the positive test of what 
should be our highest aim, while we may correct it by a 
negative test, that of universality. ‘The moral law in its 
‘own nature admits of no exceptions. If a principle of 
‘ action be derived from this law, it has nothing to do with 
‘ time, or place, or circumstances ; it must hold good in the 
‘ distant future, in planets or stars utterly remote, as fully 
‘as it holds good now and here.’ 

As to the radical distinctness of our ethical perception from 
any feelings of our lower nature and any modification of 
merely animal faculties, Dr. Temple observes :— 


‘No analysis succeeds in obliterating the fundamental distinction 
between moral and physical law; or in enabling us to escape the ever- 
increasing sense of the dignity of the former, or in shutting our ears 
to the still small voice which is totally unlike every other voice within 
or without. To bring the moral law under the dominion of science, 
and to treat the belief in it as nothing more than one of the phenomena 
of human nature, it is necessary to treat the sentiment of reverence 
which it excites, the remorse which follows on disobedience to its com- 
mands, the sense of its supremacy, as delusions. It is always possible 
so to treat these things, but only at the cost of standing lower in the 
scale of being.’ 


The necessarily absolute distinction between ethical judge- 
ments and all other judgements or feelings has, however, been 
more forcibly and pithily put by Mr. Arthur Balfour* thus :-— 
All our knowledge is either self-evident or is legitimately 
deduced from what is self-evident; and this, of course, ap- 
plies to our ideas of right and wrong, as well as to all the 
rest of our knowledge. Now, if any act is deemed ‘right,’ the 
proposition which declares it to be right must either be self- 
evident or must be deduced from other propositions as to what 
is right, one of which at least must be self-evident, or else 
we can have no basis whatever for our knowledge. In other 
words, the general propositions which lie at the root of any 
ethical system must themselves be ethical. This truth cuts 
the ground from under, and renders impossible, the view that 
‘a judgement as to moral obligation’ can ever have been 











* See his ‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,’ p. 337. 
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evolved from mere ‘likings and dislikings,’ or from ‘ feelings 
‘ of preference for tribal instincts over individual ones.’ 

The ethical faculty, once imparted, is of course itself 
abundantly capable of evolution and progress; but the ethi- 
cal principle is itself essentially incapable of evolution in its 
origin, though it is otherwise as to those lower powers of 
sensuous perception and feeling which we now share with 
the lower animals. As Dr. Temple says :— 

‘ They, too, can love; can be angry or pleased; can put affection 
above appetite; can show generosity and nobility of spirit; can be 
patient, persevering, tender, self-sacrificing; can take delight in 
society ; and some can even organise it, and thus enter on a kind of 
civilisation. The dog and the horse, man’s faithful servants and com- 
panions, show emotions and affections rising as far as mere emotions 
and affections can rise to the human level. Ants show an advance in 
the arts of life well comparable to our own... . And if their nature 
is capable of evolution, so too should ours be. And the study of such 
evolution of our own nature is likely to be of the greatest value. It 
is good to study the evolution of humanity. But all this does not 
touch the ethical faculty itself, nor the moral law which that faculty 
proclaims to us. The essence of that law is its universality ; and out 
of all this developement, when carried to its very perfection, the con- 
ception of such universality cannot be obtained. Nothing in this 
evolution ever rises to the height of a law which shall bind even God 
himself, and enable Abraham to say, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” The very word right in this its fulness of meaning 
cannot thus be used.’ 


Evolution may lead the irrational creature to express what 
is hateful and what is loveable, what is painful and what is 
delightful, what is to be feared and what is to be sought. 
Evolution may lead man, with his power of ethical percep- 
tion, to ever clearer and clearer moral views, as generation 
learns from generation. 

‘ But the principle of the moral law, its universality, its supremacy, 
cannot come out of any developement of human nature any more than 
the necessity of mathematical truth can so come. It stands not on 
experience, and is its own evidence. Nor, indeed, have any of the 
attempts to show that everything in man is the product of evolution 
even touched the question how this conception of universal supremacy 
comes in. It is treated as if it were an unauthorised extension from 
our experience to what lies beyond all experience. This, however, is 
to deny the essence of the moral law altogether; that law is universal 
or it is nothing.’ 

The acceptance of the teaching thus borne in on our 
minds by the moral law is the beginning of all real religion, 
and leads to the steps or grades in natural religion which the 
Bishop distinguishes as the lower and the higher faith. 
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‘Enlightened by the moral law, we can see strongly marked traces 
of its working in all things. The beauty, the order, the general ten- 
tency of all creation accords with the supremacy of the moral law 
over it all. But that is by no means all. We see, and we know that 
we see, but an infinitesimal fraction of the whole. And the result of 
this partial vision is that, while there is much in things around us 
which asserts, there is also much which seems to deny altogether any 
supremacy whatever in the moral law. The universe, as we see it, 
is not holy, nor just, nor good, nor right. The music of creation is 
full of discords as yet altogether unsolved. And if we look to 
phenomena alone, there is no solution of the great riddle. But, in 
spite of all imperfections and contradictions, the voice within, without 
vouchsafing to give us any solution of the perplexity, or any sanction 
but its own authoritative command, imperatively requires us to believe 
that holiness is supreme over unholiness, and justice over injustice, 
and goodness over evil, and righteousness over unrighteousness.’ 


To believe this is ‘the lower faith.’ It is this which in- 
spires confidence that all present injustices shall be ulti- 
mately redressed, and which supplies strength to the hope of 
immortality ; 


‘for though it cannot be said that the immortality of the individual 
soul is of necessity involved in a belief in the supremacy of the moral 
law, yet there is a sense, never without a witness in the soul, that all 
would not be according to justice if a being to whom the moral law 
has been revealed from within is nevertheless in no degree to share 
in the final revelation of the superiority of the moral law over what is 
without.’ 


But this faith in the absolute supremacy of the moral law— 
this lower faith—necessarily tends to lead us on to another 
and higher faith. 


‘For the supremacy of the moral law must be a moral, not merely 
a physical, supremacy. In claiming supremacy at all, the moral law 
does not assert that somehow by a happy accident, as it were, all things 
turn out at last in accordance with what is in the highest sense moral. 
The supremacy of the moral over the physical involves in its very 
nature an intention to be supreme. It is not the supremacy of justice, 
if justice is done as the blind result of the working of machinery, even 
if that be the machinery of the Universe. In our very conception. of 
a moral supremacy is involved the conception of an intended supre- 
macy. And the moral law in its government of the world reveals 
itself as possessing the distinctive mark of personality—that is, a 
purpose and a will. And thus, as we ponder it, this eternal law 
is shown to be the very Eternal Himself, the Almighty God... . 
The more we keep before us the true character of that law, the more 
clearly do we see that the moral law is not His command but His 
nature. He does not make that law; He is that law. Almighty God 
and the moral law are different aspects of what is in itself one and the 
same. To hold fast to this is the fullest form of faith. To love by 
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duty is in itself rudimentary religion. To believe that the rule of 
duty is supreme over the universe is the first stage of faith. To 
believe in Almighty God is the last and highest.’ 

This, in our opinion, is a truly admirable exposition of 
the groundwork and essence of all religion, and forms a fuil 
and adequate support for the moral sustenance and mental 
vigour, not only of individual and family life, but for a full 
and healthy national existence also. 

Our author concludes this branch of his subject by one 
more reflection:—As natural religion reposes upon and finds 
its justification only in our ethical perception, so any revela- 
tion made to us by a higher power can only appeal to and 
be recognised by that same faculty. Even if such a revela- 
tion be believed in or confirmed by several signs and por- 
tents, such things are, and must ever be, but secondary. 
The ethical perceptive faculty can alone receive and judge 
of whatever professes to be a revelation, and such revelation 
must command the assent of that faculty for its continued 
support no less than for its original acceptance, and—as 
Bishop Temple, with judicious candour, tells us—‘ if it can- 
‘ not do that, no evidence can maintain it in its place.’ 

Thus religion and science have a common origin in our 
own voluntary action, and yet the possibility of conflict 
between them begins at the very commencement of their 
existence ; for the perception of our moral obligation is the 
assertion of our moral freedom. In a world in which there 
were no creatures endowed with a free will, there would be 
no such thing as either right doing or wrong doing, no con- 
science, no duty, and no faith. Yet science from its very 
outset ever seeks constancy, unity, and law, the extension 
of the range of physical causation, and the ever wider recog- 
nition of the uniformity of nature. 

But science can never hope to reduce all phenomena to 
unity if one whole class of phenomena—human voluntary 
actions—are to be shut out from the domain of law. 

‘The evidence for the absolute uniformity of nature seems to be 
shaken when it is found that there is so important a part of phenomena 
to which the law of uniformity cannot be applied. If a human will can 
thus interfere with the law of uniformity, there enters the possibility 
that behind some phenomena may lurk the interference'of some other 
will. Religion, on the other hand, tells every man that he is 
responsible, and how can he be responsible if he is not free? If his 
action be determined by something which is not himself, how can the 
moral burden of it be put on him? To tell a man that he is to answer 
for it if he does something which he is tempted to do is unmeaning, if 
he has no power to prevent himself from doing it.’ 
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Moreover the modern doctrine of determinism is especially 
obnoxious to this objection, and it is in vain that the dicta 
of Calvinistic theologians are cited (as they sometimes are 
cited) to show that determinism is not necessarily intolerable 
to the religious instinct; for, as Dr. Temple points out, 
between the compulsion due to a Divine foreknowledge which 
has arranged everything by supreme will and a compulsion 
due to the unrelaxing grasp of a blind and utterly unintelli- 
gent mechanism there is a difference of life and death. 

‘To have no liberty because of being absolutely in the hands of 
Almighty God is quite another thing from having no liberty, and 
being under the dominion of a dead iron rule. It seems possible to 
accept the one and call it an unfathomable mystery ; but to accept the 
other is to call life a delusion and the moral law a dream.’ 

So strong is the ethical argument against determinism 
that it might well claim alone to balance any weight of 
scientific probability against it. But it does not stand 
alone; for we have in support of it our consciousness, which 
tells that in our voluntary actions our preference is not 
forced upon us by any action external to us, as also that 
when several motives are acting on us simultaneously and 
drawing us in different directions, it is none of these motives 
which produce the determination which it affirms to be our 
own act in the exercise of a new force, distinct from the 
force of the motives. And against all this, what have the 
determinists to say for their position which it is absolutely 
impossible, from the nature of the case, that they can ever 
prove? Nothing but an alleged absolute @ priori impos- 
sibility the assertion of which comes with an ill grace 
indeed from the assertors of the relativity of all knowledge 
and of the impossibility of our attaining any truth save by 
the experience of the senses! Moreover the arguments drawn 
from statistics succeed, like all the other arguments for the 
uniformity of nature, in establishing the generality, but 
by no means the universality, of that uniformity. Indeed, 
as Dr. Temple says, it falls far short of proving as much 
uniformity in human action as is proved concerning the 
action of inanimate things :— 

‘ The induction which proves the uniformity of the laws of mechanics, 
of chemistry, of physics, is so far greater than the induction which 
proves the uniformity of human conduct, that it is hardly possible to 
put the two side by side. When we turn from abstract arguments to 
facts, the doctrine of necessity is unquestionably unproven.’ 

The advocates of determinism often make use of an argu- 
ment which is singularly unfair, because by it they actually 
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beg the very question in dispute. They say, truly enough, 
that every action must have a motive, and certainly a motive- 
less action would be no sign of freedom of will. But they 
also affirm that we always act from the ‘strongest motive,’ 
while they define the ‘ strongest motive’ as ‘that which the 
‘ will follows.’ But we have the power of estimating motives 
not only by their effects, but also by their attractiveness, 
as experienced by our own internal feelings, and it is by 
this latter experience that we estimate their strength.* 

The cause of determinism is, however, much aided by the 
exaggerations of some of those who uphold free will and re- 
present its action as almost constant. For our truly voluntary 
actions form, in fact, but an exceedingly small part of our 
entire activity, which activity is mainly due to our organi- 
sation, to past habits, and to the influence of inclinations 
to which we do not and to which we have no need to 
advert. Moreover, the extensive part thus played by uncon- 
scious influences is highly beneficial] in its effects on truly 
voluntary activity. It is absolutely necessary, in order that 
we should make any ethical progress, that we should be able 
by our efforts to fix certain habits in our nature, so that 
each upward step may be made good as it is taken, and 
afford a firm footing for the next ascent. 

As, then, the whole procession of the physical sciences is 
but the orderly and legitimate evolution from the physically 
causative effort of the human will, which, by its spontaneous 
activity, gives rise to the constant and uniform activity of 
the irrational world it influences, so the evolution of reli- 
gion is the orderly and legitimate outcome of the ethical 
aspects of man’s will, which necessarily asserts its own voli- 
tional freedom. Indeed,as Bishop Temple says— 

‘The freedom of the human will is but the assertion in particular 
of that universal supremacy of the moral over the physical in the last 
resort, which is an essential part of the very essence of the moral law. 
The freedom of the will is the moral law breaking into the world of 


phenomena, and thus behind the free will of man stands the power of 
God.’ 


Armed with these reflections, let us now turn to the con- 
sideration of the Bishop’s next theme—the apparent con- 
flict between religion and the doctrine of evolution. We 
have already somewhat anticipated this question so far as 
it bears on the evolution of the moral law, but it remains 





* This has been pointed out by Mr. Mivart in his ‘ Nature and 
‘Truth.’ Second Edition, 1885, p. 199. 
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to notice the Bishop’s views respecting the other bearings 
of the modern belief in evolution. 

He gives a very fair exposition of those natural laws and 
scientific discoveries which have not only led to the accept- 
ance of that belief by the great majority of the leaders of 
scientific thought, but have even forced its acceptance on 
unwilling minds fully alive to the arguments against it, and 
well able to estimate their force. Yielding himself to the 
cumulative evidence in its favour, he points out (as we have 
already mentioned) that this doctrine, which at the first 
glance seems to deprive Paley’s well-known arguments of 
their supposed force, does, when deeply considered, not only 
restore, but augment it, and that his language now requires 


. rather supplementing than changing. Instead of a direct 


act of creation executing the Divine design, we have now 
to view that design as having been worked out by a slow 
process through powers implanted in matter. And that 
fruitful conditions were originally impressed on matter 
must be conceded on every hypothesis. Let the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies be conceded to have been naturally 
brought about, yet to effect this there must have been an 
original irregularity in the distribution of matter, otherwise 
no motion of rotation could ever have spontaneously arisen. 
Then, as to the evolution of the various species of animals 
and plants, the design with which creative power was exer- 
cised remains the same. He did not make the things, we may 
say ; no, but He made them make themselves. And surely 
this rather adds than withdraws force from the great argu- 
ment. Indeed the objection often made to Paley that he 
pictures the Almighty rather as an artificer than a creator 
thus entirely disappears. Moreover, that process which 
results in the survival of the fittest must tend to make 
life easier to live; and since the less developed creatures, as 
we have every reason to believe, are less sensible to pain 
and pleasure, and the more highly organised are better able 
to escape many of the evils which threaten them, it may 
fairly be contended that enjoyment grows with the capacity 
for enjoyment, while suffering tends to diminish. Thus Paley’s 
well-known argument as to the watch can be pushed a step 
further; for 


‘we should certainly not believe it a proof that the watch had come 
into existence without design if we found that it produced in course 
of time, not merely another watch but a better. It would become 
more marvellous than ever if we found provision thus made, not merely 
for the continuance of the species, but for its improvement.’ 
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Another fruitful subject of contemplation is the wonder- 
ful beauty of nature, which, on the hypothesis of a merely 
mechanical origin of things, is a phenomenon as superfluous 
and inexplicable as it is soul-inspiring and admirable. 

‘The beauty of the starry heavens, which so impressed the mind of 
Kant that he put it by the side of the moral law as proving the exis- 
tence of a Creator, is not wanted either for the evolution of the world 
or for the preservation of living creatures. Our enjoyment of it is a 
superadded gift certainly not necessary for the existence or the con- 
tinuance of our species.’ 

It is now often affirmed that all the beauty and perfume 

of flowers is due to the fact that those best endowed with 
such qualities have attracted thereby the fertilising visits of 
insects, and so transmitted the qualities in question from 
generation to generation in an intensified degree. In fact, 
however, there are many apparently necessary exceptions, 
and Mr. Forbes, the naturalist and traveller, has recently 
described a number of beautiful and complexly formed orchids 
discovered by him in the Indian Archipelago, which are so 
constructed as to be necessarily self-fertilising. Nevertheless 
let us admit for argument’s sake that the beauty of flowers 
has been called forth exclusively by the agency of insects 
which they attract by their brightness, yet, as Dr. Temple 
tells us, 
‘ the beauty of flowers is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours, 
even though that be the main ingredient. Why should the won- 
derful grace, and delicacy, and harmony of tint be added? Is 
all this mere chance? Is all this superfluity pervading the whole 
world and perpetually supplying to the highest of living creatures, 
and that too in a real proportion to his superiority, the most refined 
and elevating of pleasures, an accident without any purpose at all? 
{f evolution has produced the world such as we see and all its endless 
beauty, it has bestowed on our own dwelling-place in lavish abundance 
and in marvellous perfection that on which men spend their substance 
without stint; that which they value above all but downright necessi- 
ties; that which they admire beyond all except the love of duty 
itself. We cannot think that this is not designed, nor that the Artist 
who produced it was blind to what was coming out of His work.’ 


There is yet one other point in which the doctrine of evo- 
lution adds force, or rather rectifies and improves, the argu- 
ment of Paley, for his argument on the old hypothesis of the 
fixity of species proved designs rather than design. It was 
wanting in unity and included the possibility of many 
designers; but evolution restores unity to the science of 
nature. It leaves the creation as replete as ever with intel- 
ligent purpose, while it removes the need of all abrupt action 
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or arbitrary interference with the course of nature. ‘There 
‘ is more divine foresight, there is less divine interposition ; 
‘and whatever has been taken from the latter has been 
‘ added to the former.’ 

But if science thus eliminates the need of believing in a 
frequent intervention of the Creator with His creation, it 
none the less points to a distinct starting-point, and that not 
only as regards the whole material universe, but even as 
regards the origin of life upon this planet. It is, indeed, a 
fact that all the evidence we possess up to the present day 
contradicts the opinion that life ever arises as a mere evolu- 
tion from inorganic matter. Life itself, then, is one of those 
phenomena which science cannot explain, and one to which 
though, as science, it cannot affirm it to be miraculous in its 
origin, it is equally unable to deny a miraculous origin. 
Nor can we deny that there was here ‘a purpose worthy of 
‘a miracle.’ The very existence of the moral law seems to 
demand that there should be creatures capable of recognising 
and obeying it, and this was impossible without the impart- 
ing of life. ‘In the introduction of life was wrapped up 
‘all that we value and all that we venerate in the whole 
* creation.’ 

But after this distinct recognition of the miraculous by 
the Bishop the reader may desire to learn his views regard- 
ing the teaching of revelation as to the creation and 
especially as to the origin of man. As we might anticipate 
from Dr. Temple’s antecedents, it is no narrow view, uncon- 
genial to science, which is put forth by him. The real 
teaching of Scripture, he tells us, is— 


‘that the world as we see it, and all therein contained, was created out 
of nothing; and that the spiritual, and not the material, was the 
source of all existence, . . . that the creation was not merely orderly, 
but progressive; going from the formless to the formed; from the 
orderless to the ordered; from the inanimate to the animate; from 
the plant to the animal ; from the lower animal to the higher ; from the 


beast to man. ... Nothing, certainly, could more exactly match the 
doctrine of evolution than this. It is, in fact, the same thing said 
from a different point of view. . . . And when the writer of Genesis 


passes from creation in general to man in particular, it is still clear that 
he has no mission to tell those for whom he is writing by what processes 
man was formed, or how long those processes lasted. ... He has to 
teach the essential supremacy of man among creatures, the subordina- 
tion in position but equality in nature of woman to man, the original 
declension of man’s will from the divine path, the dim and distant 
but sure hope of man’s restoration. These are not, and cannot be, 
lessons in science. They are worked out into the allegory of the 
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Garden of Eden. But in this allegory there is nothing whatever that 
crosses the path of science, nor is it for reasons of science that so many 
great Christian thinkers from the earliest age of the Church downwards 
have pronounced it an allegory.’ 


Nothing certainly, we may add, can be more congenial to 
the lovers of scientific as well as moral truth than such an 
interpretation of Scripture as is this. But Dr. Temple offers 
some suggestions in the domain of physical science itself 
which are well worth the attention of every thoughtful bio- 
logist. There is one aspect of the causes which must co- 
operate in the evolution of new species which is too often 
slighted, if not passed over altogether. It is this circum- 
stance which makes the Darwinian theory an incomplete 
theory, and which vitiates the reasoning of its most zealous 
supporters. As the Bishop says, the Darwinian theory 
‘rests on two main pillars—the transmission of characteristics from 
progenitor to progeny, and the introduction of minute variations in 
the progeny with each successive generation. ... But what causes 
these variations, and what determines what they shall be? In 
Darwin’s investigations these questions are not touched. The varia- 
tions are treated as if they were quite indefinite in number and in 
nature. He concerns himself only with the effect of these variations 
after they have appeared. ... But we are bound to look not only 
to their effects, but to their causes, if the theory is to be completed. 
And then we cannot fail to see that these variations in the progeny 
cannot be due to something in the progenitors, or otherwise the 
variations would be all alike, which they certainly are not. They 
must, therefore, be due to external circumstances. These slight 
variations are produced by the action of the surroundings, by the food, 
by the temperature, by the various accidents of life in the pro- 
genitors.’ . . . And this ‘ gravely modifies the conclusions which we 
have to draw concerning the ancestry of any species now existing.’ 


It does so indeed; for it makes it probable that the same 
form of life—especially of the lower organisms—may have 
had various independent origins. The prodigality of nature 
in multiplying animal life makes it probable that, wherever 
the external surroundings were the same or nearly the same, 
the variations introduced would be the same or nearly the 
same ; and it is indeed far more probable that external sur- 
roundings should be nearly the same in many places than 
that each spot should be absolutely unlike every other spot 
in those particulars. Thus in certain instances unity of 
plan ‘would be due, not to absolute unity of ancestry, but 
‘to unity of external conditions at a particular epoch in the 
‘ descent of life.’ 

Much as we are disposed to commend the foregoing biolo- 
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gical reflections, we must take exception to a certain strange 
view about man’s physical origin—a view, so far as we 
know, quite peculiar to Dr. Temple, and one which, though 
it seems to us utterly untenable scientifically, has been 
selected for special eulogy by certain ecclesiastical writers. 

Dr. Temple is, as a rule, transparently clear, but in this 
particular matter he seems to us obscure, if not confused. 
Thus he says :— 

‘To find the unity of ancestry between man and the other animals, 
it will certainly be necessary to go back toa point in the history of 
life when living creatures were as yet formless, undeveloped—the 
materials, as we may call them, of the animal creation as we now see 
it, and not, in any but a strictly scientific sense, what we mean when 
we ordinarily speak of animals’ (p. 175). 

Now there can be simply no question but that man and 
the apes are, as regards corporeal structure, the closest 
allies; and it is no less certain that they are together sepa- 
rated off from all other animals by a very wide interval— 
such an interval that the physical difference between man 
and the lowest ape is trifling compared with that which 
exists between the lowest ape and any brute animal which is 
not an ape. To find, then, ‘the unity of ancestry between 
‘man and the other animals,’ it will only be necessary to 
go back to a point from which the whole group of anthro- 
poid animals (man and apes) had their origin; and this 
cannot, geologically speaking, be a point exceedingly remote, 
and, zoologically speaking, certainly nota point ‘ when living 
‘ creatures were as yet formless.’ 

Again he says :— 

‘Science does not yet assert, and there is no reason to believe that 
it ever will assert, that man became a fully developed animal, with 
the brute instincts and inclinations, appetites and passions, fully formed, 
an animal such as we see other animals now, before he passed on into 
a man such asman is now. His body may have been developed 
according to the theory of evolution, yet along a parallel but inde- 
pendent line of its own; but at any rate it branched off from other 
animals at a very early point in the descent of animal life’ (p. 105). 


We have just urged that it could not possibly have 
branched off ‘at a very early point,’ and however multiple 
may have been the origin of any of the lower forms of life, no 
biologist could believe that so highly complex and specialised 
a form as that of the human frame attained naturally and 
independently a condition so extremely similar to the highly 
complexand specialised form of the ape, the two having all the 
time independently arisen from extremely low forms of life. 
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Moreover, what would have been the good of such an inde- 
pendentancestral origin? The ancestral form of man’s frame 
was not man. The Bishop himself speaks of it as passing on 
intoaman. What could, then, have beenthe good of the ances- 
tral animal which was not man being destitute of the ‘ brute in- 
‘ stincts and inclinations, appetites and passions’ of an animal? 
Is there any good in supposing the excellence of a sort of im- 
maculate brute as the parent of the future man, supposing 
so grotesque an idea not to be scientifically inadmissible ? 
The same confusion of thought is shown in the following 
sentence :—‘ The enormous gap which separates his (man’s) 
‘nature from that of all other creatures known indicates 
‘an exceedingly early difference of origin.’ But why so? 
That there is a wide gap between rational man and the irra- 
tional brute is clear enough ; but it by no means follows that 
there was any such gap between the irrational brute and 
the physical ancestor of man when about to become rational. 
This small blemish in our author’s work is, however, a 
light matter when weighed against its many solid merits; 
though we regret it the more because of the exceptionally 
reasonable view which the Bishop otherwise takes of the 
origin of man. He tells us that, just as he sees nothing 
inconsistent with the dignity of our nature in the conceal- 
ment of that dignity in the helpless form of an infant in 
arms, so there is nothing inconsistent with his intellectual 
dignity or his religious aspirations, in his physical origin 
through evolution; for science neither asserts nor can 
assert 
‘that the higher and added life which is man’s characteristic preroga- 
tive was not given to man by a direct creative act as soon as the 
body which was to be its seat and instrument . . . had been sufli- 
ciently developed to receive it. That the body should have been first 
prepared, and that when it was prepared the soul should either have 
been then given, or then first made to live in the image of God—this 
is a supposition which is inconsistent neither with what the Bible tells 
nor with what science has up to this time proved. ... There is 
nothing in all that science has yet taught, or is on the way to teach, 
which conflicts with the doctrine that we are made in the Divine image, 
rulers of the creation around us by a Divine superiority, the recipients 
of a revelation from a Father in heaven, and responsible to judgement 
by His law. We know not how this first human soul was made, just 
2s we know not how every human soul has been made since; but we 
know that we are, in a sense in which no other creatures living with 
us are, the children of His special care.’ 

Thus eloquently and powerfully has Dr. Temple sustained 
the claims of natural religion with temperate firmness, with 
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an earnestness which leaves nothing to be desired on the 
side of religion, and with an intelligent sympathy, with an 
interest in the most recent advances of knowledge, which 
leaves nothing to be desired on the side of science. It is 
these questions concerning natural religion which are the 
speculative questions of our generation, a generation which 
has lost taste for and interest in the discussion of mere con- 
fessional differences. Nevertheless, before concluding this 
review we must make a brief reference to Dr. Temple’s 
mode of asserting the claims of revelation—of Christianity 
—on our acceptance. 

To admit the fact of a revelation at all is to admit an 
interference, however small, with nature on the part of its 
Author, and some direct action on the course of evolution 
on the part of Him who has initiated that great process. 

It has become distasteful to many minds to contemplate 
even the possibility of any such interference or direct action 
on the part of God, just as it has become distasteful to admit 
it on the part of man. For men are so constituted that com- 
pleteness gives a special kind of satisfaction of its own, and a 
habit of specially regarding the general uniformity of nature 
begets a desire to assume itsabsolute and universal uniformity. 
Science and religion come into apparent collision on the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the will, and they come into similar 
collision as to the question of revelation. As the Bishop says, 
‘The cases are precisely parallel; in each individual man the 
‘ uniformity of nature is broken to leave room for the moral 
‘ force of the will to assert its independent existence.’ Yet 
‘the demand to admit, not only the possibility, but the fact, 
‘of this breach is imperative, and to deny it is to turn the 
‘command of the moral law as revealed in the conscience 
‘into a delusion. So, too, revelation asserts its right to set 
‘aside the uniformity of nature, to leave room for a direct 
‘communication from God toman. It is an essential part of 
‘the Divine moral law to claim supremacy over the physical 
‘world. Unless somehow or other the moral ultimately rules 
‘the physical, the moral law cannot rightly claim our obe- 
‘ dience.’ 

For, as we saw at starting, it is only to the moral law 
present in our own minds that any Divine revelation can 
address itself. Just as no enquirer who does not believe 
that God created and still governs the world will ever be 
convinced of the possibility of a revelation to man, so no 
one not keenly alive to the claims of that law will be dis- 
posed to accept it as a fact, whatever the evidence in its 
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favour. Revelation would defeat its own purpose ‘if the 
‘ hard-headed should have an advantage in accepting it over 
‘ the humble-minded.’ Its purpose is not to win the intel- 
lectually gifted, but the spiritually gifted. Evidence 


‘which no hardness of heart would be able to deny, which would 
convince the scientific man through his science, independently of his 
having any will to make holiness his aim when he had been con- 
vinced—this kind of evidence it has not pleased God to give. It is 
not the scientific man that God seeks as such, any more than it is the 
ignorant man that He seeks as such.’ 


It is then congruous that in such a revelation its physical 

evidence should not be of such a character as to stand above 
its moral evidence. In revealed as in natural religion it is 
its harmony with the voice of conscience which is its most 
fundamental evidence, while all other evidence is but se- 
condary and corroborative. We have used the term ‘ keenly 
‘ alive to the claims of the moral law,’ because, as the Bishop 
says, 
‘it is not by any means always the man who lives the most correct life 
. . - but the man, even if he have many and grievous faults, who 
nevertheless is keenly susceptible of higher things . . . that is the man 
who feels the voice within most irresistible.’ 


Though it is impossible to say precisely how the will is 
concerned in belief, there is no doubt that it always takes its 
part. Nevertheless, no rational man however pious, how- 
ever keenly he may yearn after the realisation of his highest 
ideal, could accept a belief which really contradicted what 
science had established. But, as we have seen, the absolute 
and universal uniformity is not so established, but only its 
general uniformity. Our own experience shows us that the 
general uniformity is broken for a moral purpose by our 
own free will. It is, however, only for such a purpose that 
it is broken, and it is only for such a purpose that Divine 
interference for the sake of a revelation is supposed to 
occur, and this can no more be disproved than our power of 
free volition can be disproved. Beyond an assertion of gene- 
ral uniformity science cannot go :— 

‘ Let it be granted that the claim for freedom of the will has been 
often unduly pushed far beyond its limit, and let it be granted that 
religions professing to be revelations have included records of miracles 
which had no moral purpose. This does not atfect the general con- 
clusion that the evidence for uniformity has never succeeded, and can 
never succeed, in showing that the God who made and rules the 
universe never sets aside a physical law for a moral purpose, either by 
working through the human will or by direct action on external nature.’ 
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The practical value of Christianity, the only professed 
revelation we need consider, and its concordance with human 
needs cannot be denied. 


* Millions have lived and died in the Christian faith since the teach- 
ing recorded in the New Testament was given, and among them have 
been the purest, the justest, the most self-sacrificing, the most 
heavenly-minded of mankind. And they all concur in saying that 
the one stay of all their spiritual lives has been communion with God 
through Christ.’ 


The popular philanthropy of our day would lose the surest 
stay were the often invisible prop of belief in Christianity 
removed from its support. That altruism which is now to 
displace the command of God is nothing but the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount, robbed of its heavenly power, 
robbed of the great doctrine which underlies the whole 
discourse. 


‘There cannot be any doubt that the hold which this teaching has 
upon mankind has depended entirely on the extraordinary degree in 
which the teaching of the Bible has satisfied the conscience. Without 
that no miracles, however overwhelmingly attested, no external evi- 
dence of whatever kind, could have compelled intellects of the highest 
rank, side by side with the most uncultivated and the most barren, to 
accept it as Divine, nor could anything else have so often rekindled its 
old fire at times when faith in it had apparently withered away. The 
teaching of the Bible has always found, and must always find, its main 
evidences within the human soul.’ 

‘The Christian Church has been stained with many a blot. IIl 
deeds have been wrought in the name of Christ. Evil laws have been 
passed; strange superstitions have prevailed. But no other body can 
show such saints, no other body can produce so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses. It is certain that the lives and the deaths, the characters and 
the aims, of those who have trusted their all to Christ have made them 
what He bade them be, the salt of the earth. And they testify with 
one voice that they know no other power which has upheld them but 
the power of Christ whom they have taken for their Lord. And in 
the worst times within the Church there has always remained a 
wonderful recuperative power, which has shaken off inconsistencies 
and defects in the past, and will do so yet more in the future. But 
this recuperative power has always shown itself in one form, and in 
one form only—namely, a return to Christ and trust in Him.’ 

The Bishop’s acceptance of the doctrine of evolution is 
thorough. Not only natural religion, but revealed religion 
also, has come under the influence of its Jaws. He teaches 
a developement of revealed doctrine as did Cardinal Newman 
in his celebrated work on that subject, only his teaching as 
to the course of that great process is of course very different. 
For our own part, we could never see how the existence of 
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modifications of doctrine, thus brought about, could be ad- 
duced as a valid argument against either form of religion. 
Just as the fact that ‘Kepler grew out of Copernicus, and 
‘ Newton out of Kepler,’ cannot be used as a valid argument 
against the real truth of science and in support of its being 
a mere fancy of the human mind, so the progressive deve- 
lopement of religion, whether natural or revealed, is no 
argument that religion is a purely subjective fancy. 
As to Christianity, that indeed 


‘does not profess to be wrapped up in one Divine communication, 
admitting of no modifications. Though resting on Divine revelation, it 
is professedly a developement, and is thus in harmony with the Creator's 
operations in nature. It is undeniable that the teaching of the Bible 
is quite different at the end from what it is at the beginning.’ 


We have thus fully admitted by the Bishop a developement 
of doctrine different indeed from that put forward by Car- 
dinal Newman. 


‘The strength of the moral sentiment in the earlier books is always 
assigned to the belief in, and reverence for, Almighty God. It is 
evidently held to be more important to believe in God and to fear 
Him than to see the perfection of His holiness. If we distinguish 
between religion and morality, religion is made the more important 
of the two. ... In actual fact man began with God, to end with 
a clearer perception of duty. ... The religious instinct seems to 
have been more indispensable for the developement of humanity accord- 
ing to the Divine purpose than the observance of the moral law in all 
its fulness. . . . Hence in all the earlier stages the morality is imper- 
fect. The profaneness of Esau is a serious offence. The ungenerous 
temper, the unfairness and duplicity of Jacob, are light in comparison. 
Truth is not an essential. . . . Women are placed below their true and 
natural place. . . . Slavery is allowed, and so on. The progress in 
the Bible is distinct. The prophets teach a higher morality than is 
found in the earlier books. Cruelty is condemned as it had not been 
before. The heathen are not regarded as outside God's love, and the 
future embraces them in His mercy even if the present does not... . 
Idolatry is not merely forbidden, its folly is exposed. . . . Children 
are not held responsible for their fathers . . . and trust in God rises to 
a higher level.’ 


And so it has been also with Christianity itself. ‘It has 
‘ perpetually more and more cleared up the true teaching of 
‘the moral law. It is still continuing the same process, 
‘ and generation after generation is better able to understand 
‘that teaching.’ Its contrast with any antecedent natural 
system is great indeed. All such antecedent developements 
wrought out by the working of merely natural forces have 
perished. ‘ Not Socrates, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, nor the 
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‘ Stoics, nor Philo have been able to lay hold on mankind, 
‘nor have their moral systems in any large degree satisfied 
‘ our spiritual faculty.’ Revelation, and revelation alone, has 
taught us that great doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
which is at once the source and the end of all our highest 
and most rational efforts and aspirations. It is an unde- 
niable fact that both the highest religious truth has been 
gained through evolution, and that the truth thus evolved 
has asserted itself and asserts itself to be a revelation. As Dr. 
Temple says :— 

‘Looking back we can see that the teaching in its successive stages 
was a developement ; but it always took the form of a revelation. And 
its life was due to that fact. As far as it is possible to judge, that 
union between morality and religion, between duty and faith, without 
which both religion and morality soon wither out of human conscious- 
ness, can only be secured—has only been secured—by presenting 
spiritual truth in the form of a revelation.’ 


Though the Bishop thus uncompromisingly asserts both 
the need and the fact of a Divine revelation, his moderation, 
breadth of view, and tolerant reasonableness, with regard to 
its claims, are truly exemplary. Asserting again and again 
that revelation affirms no more startling breach of uniformity 
on the part of God than free will asserts on the part of man, 
he goes on to make certain very pregnant remarks respecting 
miracles themselves. 

In the first place, he tells us 


‘it is possible, and revelation has no interest in denying it, that the 
intervention which has apparently disturbed the sequence of pheno- 
mena is, after all, that of a higher physical law as yet unknown. For 
instance, the miraculous healing of the sick may be no miracle in the 
strictest sense of all. 1t may be but an instance of the power of mind 
over body . . . not yet brought within the range of science... . 
Revelation is not bound by the scientific definition of a miracle . . . and 
if science were some day able to show that {miraculous events recorded ] 
could be accounted for by natural causes . . . thiswould not affect their 
character as regards the revelation . . . of which they form a part. 
‘If for these purposes they have served their turn, if they have 
arrested attention which would not otherwise have been arrested, 
if they have overcome prejudices, if they have compelled belief, 
the fact that they are afterwards discovered to be no breach of the 
law of uniformity has no bearing at all on the Revelation to which 
they belong. The miracle would in that case consist in the precise 
coincidence in time with the purpose which they served, or in the 
manner and degree in which they marked out the Man who wrought 
them from all other men, or in the foreshadowing of events which are 
in the distant future.’ 
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And he applies this consideration even to the miracle of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

As to the miracles of history, he says they may have been 
due 


‘not to an interference with the uniformity of nature, but to a 
superiority in His mental power to the similar power possessed by 
other men. Men seem to possess this power both over their own 
bodies and over the bodies of others in different degrees. Some can 
influence other men’s bodies through their minds more, some less, 
. . . If this were so . . . though these acts would not be miracles for 
the purposes of science, they would still be miracles for the purposes 
of revelation. They would do their work in arresting attention, and 
still more in accrediting both the message and the Messenger. . . . It 
would still remain the fact that here was a Messenger whom God had 
seen fit to endow with powers which no other man ever possessed in 
such degree and such completeness, though others may have possessed 
some touch of them greater or less.’ 


Speaking of the miracles of the Old Testament compared 
with those of the New, he says, with admirable candour :-— 


‘No such evidence can now be produced on their behalf. The times 
are remote; the date and authority of the books not established with 
certainty ; the mixture of poetry with history no longer capable of 
any sure separation into its parts; and, if the New Testament did not 
exist, it would be impossible to show such a distinct preponderance of 
probability as would justify us in asking any to accept the miraculous 
parts of the narrative as historically true.’ 


Moreover he forcibly points out the dangers and evil effects 
of a narrow literalness. 


‘We look back,’ he says; ‘with astonishment on the Rabbinical 
interpretations of the Old Testament, and all the more because of the 
really great and true thoughts that are sometimes to be found in the midst 
of their fanciful conceits. We can trace the mischief they did to true 
religion by the perverted reverence with which they regarded the 
words, and even the letters and the very shapes of the letters, in which 
their sacred books were written. Their perversions of the law of God, 
their subtle refinements of interpretation, their trivial conceits, their 
false and misleading comments and inferences, all certainly tended to 
encourage the hypocrisy which our Lord rebuked, and against which 
St. Paul contended. But we still see something of the same spirit in 
the attempt to maintain a verbal, and even literal, inspiration of the 
whole Bible. . . . There is a serious risk that, if the mind be fastened 
on things external in some way connected with, but yet distinct from, 
the substance of Revelation, it may turn out that these external things 
cannot hold the ground on which they have been placed. They have 
to be given up by force at last, when they ought to have been given 
up long before. And when given up, they too often tear away with 
them part of the strength of faith... . It is distinctly the fault of 
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religious, not of scientific men, that there was once a great contest 
between the Bible and astronomy, that there has since been a great 
contest between the Bible and geology, that there is still a great con- 
test between the Bible and evolution. . . . While believers have thus 
prepared a great stumblingblock for themselves, they have put quite as 
great a stumblingblock before others. For students of science informed 
by instant voices all around that they must choose between their science 
and the Bible, knowing as they did that their science was true, and 
supposing that the lovers and defenders of the Bible best knew what 
its teaching was, had no choice as honest men but to hold the truth 
as far as they possessed it, and to give up the Bible in order to main- 
tain their science. It was a grievous injury inflicted on them; and 
though some among them might deserve no sympathy, there were 
some whom it was a great loss to lose. 
‘ Our knowledge of the true meaning of the Bible has gained, and it 
was intended that it should gain, by the increase of other knowledge. 
. I do not hesitate to ascribe to science a clearer knowledge of the 
true interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, and to scientific 
history a truer knowledge of the great historical prophets. The 
advance of secular studies, as they are called, clears up much of the 
Psalms, and much in the other poetical books of Scripture. I cannot 
doubt that this was intended from the beginning, and that, as science 
has already done genuine service to religion in this way, so will it do 
still better service with process of time.’ 


We are deeply grateful for words of such wise moderation. 
An advocate of the cause of religion more than doubles his 
influence who is thus careful to confine his claims within the 
bounds which reason must recognise as justly claimed, and 
who shows himself so intelligently sympathetic with the 
cause of science. The arms of that See to the throne of 
which we gladly welcome Dr. Temple may well serve as a 
symbol of the conflict he has so successfully waged—one 
sword upheld against superstition, while the other attacks 
that popular scepticism which is logically no less fatal to the 
cause of science than it is to the interests of rational re- 
ligion. 

The present Bishop of London, by such work as that we 
are now criticising, worthily carries out the traditions of 
the Church of England. That Church has been long dis- 
tinguished by the able and vigorous polemic it has sustained 
against the various forms of unbelief which have assailed 
it. To such honoured names as those of Addison, Clarke, 
Berkeley, Butler, Law, Waterland, Warburton, Lardner, and 
Paley we may add those of Dr. Isaac Barrow and of Cardinal 
Newman, for by far the most effective of the Cardinal’s 
efforts against unbelief were written by him whilst still a 
member of the Established Church. 
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Great has been the contrast in this respect between the 
Church of England and the Church of France. While the 
former produced divine after divine who manfully struggled 
with and ultimately thoroughly overcame the English Deists, 
the French prelates, with their official supporters, supposed 
to be endowed with rich stores of traditional erudition, were 
reduced to invoking State persecutions against those to whom 
they could offer no convincing arguments. The corrupt 
Archbishop of Strasburg, Cardinal de Rohan (1781), with 
the Archbishops of Paris and Vienne, had to content them- 
selves with hurling impotent anathemas against the pub- 
lishers of the great edition of Voltaire’s works. 

The bishops and clergy in convocation assembled solemnly 
condemned as a tissue of revolting blasphemies Raynald’s 
learned and laborious History of the Indies. And they re- 
minded the King of the declaration of 1751 which ordained 
the punishment of death on all who printed or circulated 
writings hostile to religion. They did not indeed wish that 
such an extreme punishment should be put in force, but they 
energetically declared that the time had come to shake off 
a ‘deplorable lethargy,’ which was the name they gave to 
that toleration which in their day had supervened. 

But a more striking warning to the English clergy may 
be drawn from the work the title of which stands last on the 
list at the head of this article. We have only left ourselves 
space to briefly refer to this really important book. It pre- 
sents us with an admirable illustration of the ecclesiastical 
spirit most opposed to that which animates Dr. Temple’s 
work, and is therefore peculiarly fitted to make us feel, by 
antithesis, the value of the latter. It is especially deserving 
of study by those who in the past have opposed Dr. Temple’s 
liberalism and shown themselves but too ready to indoctrinate 
our people with some of the superstitions of the Vatican. 
The history of Galileo’s condemnation has come to be gene- 
rally regarded as altogether an affair of the past and one 
which has lost all practical interest for our generation, how- 
ever much our intellectual and moral sympathies may be 
stirred at each fresh reference to it. All that can be said 
about the subject on either side we commonly suppose to 
have been said, and the defenders of the Pontifical authority 
are thought to have made out a case which, however unsatis- 
factory it may be, is yet supposed to afford them a loophole 
of escape and a means of evading any absolute refutation of 
papal claims. 

But, in fact, the original sin of these famous anti-scientific 
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decrees clings to them with invincible tenacity, and the Rev. 
W. W. Roberts (a clergyman in Holy Orders of the Church 
of Rome) has unanswerably demonstrated that it does so 
cling. His book deserves a careful and attentive perusal, 
not only on the part of all Christians, whether of the ‘ Eng- 
‘ lish or the Roman obedience,’ since it is nothing less than 
a complete demolition of the dogma of Papal infallibility as 
understood in any plain or ordinary sense. It demands a 
careful refutation from the Ultramontane party—a refuta- 
tion which we venture to predict it will never receive, since 
the only possible way in which that party can treat it and 
avoid humiliating and disastrous defeat, is by a conspiracy of 
silence as regards the real gist of its arguments. 

But one aspect of the book which has an interest for all 
thoughtful Englishmen is its bearing on our somewhile treat- 
ment of Scripture. If such an authority as Rome, with so 
strong a discipline and one so unflinchingly enforced, has failed 
to compel obedience even amongst her own children, how 
can English Churchmen hope ever effectually to restrain in 
narrow bonds the advance of science, not only in the field of 
physics, but also in that of historical and Biblical criticism ? 
The Church of England now enjoys a magnificent oppor- 
tunity, comparable with nothing less than that which lay 
before the Primitive Church after the great Roman Empire 
had ceased to be hostile to her. To our own race and to our 
own tongue the future of the world seems to have been com- 
mitted by Divine providence. Far more widely extended 
than the vast British Empire itself, is extended the influence 
of English religious thought and feeling. This extension 
will be a great blessing to the world if only we can retain 
unimpaired in the future, as it has been unimpaired in the 
past, that happy mean between superstitious obscurantism 
and chilling unbelief which has hitherto been the prevailing 
religious character of our people. Inestimable as is the 
value of the political freedom and the solid, if slow, intel- 
lectual advance which is everywhere spreading amongst us, 
infinitely more inestimable is the maintenance of those fun- 
damental principles of morality and religion which are both 
the true palladium of our liberties and our best defence 
against the assaults of whatsoever enemies. In this work 
on ‘ The Relations between Religion and Science’ we hail one 
more aid to the maintenance of those principles, and on this 
account, even more than on account of its literary and intel- 
lectual merits, we desire, in concluding, to offer our sincere 
thanks to its right reverend author. 
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HE affairs of the Navy have during the last few months 
engrossed so large a share of public attention that 
we shall not attempt to excuse ourselves for reverting to 
them. But as in our last number we spoke of the condi- 
tion and comparative strength of our navy, so now we 
propose to speak of the use which may have to be made of 
it in time of war. It is a question which has at the present 
moment not only a great importance but a wide extent, 
covering not only the ground of naval tactics and of naval 
strategy, but the whole conduct of naval war. For that in 
everything relating to the navy the changes within the last 
few years have been enormous is a certainty; that changes 
equally great are yet before us is almost as certain; but the 
particular way in which these changes will affect naval war 
is as yet unknown; and in spite of the various theories 
which have been propounded with more or less authority, 
it will continue to be unknown, until the clash of arms 
finally determines it. 
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But notwithstanding this necessary vagueness, a considera- 
tion of the different possibilities, as they have presented 
themselves to some of the foremost speakers and writers, 
will, we think, be neither uninteresting nor useless; the 
more so as the greater number of our references have to be 
made to French essays and thus to the current of French 
opinion; for, so far as literature is concerned, the field of 
naval tactics is now, and always has been, peculiarly French.* 
It was, indeed, happily remarked in the early years of the 
present century,t that it was a gross and silly error to say, 
as was so often said, that we had no authorities of our own 
on naval tactics ; that, on the contrary, certain men bearing 
—amongst others—such names as Hawke, Rodney, and 
Nelson, had composed works of the greatest and most irre- 
fragable merit, far superior to anything that had ever 
emanated from the French press. That the works of these 
and similar authors are of the highest authority cannot be 
considered an open question; and, properly studied, they 
may be held to embody the whole theory and practice of 
naval war as it was known and understood up to the 
year 1826, when the use of shell on board ship was rendered 
practicable, and to the year 1848, when the adaptation of 
steam to ships of war opened the way to evolutions which 
had till then been only dimly imagined. 

The extent to which these changes had modified the re- 
sults of former experience was perhaps not fully realised 
till the Crimean war, when the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope in 1853, and the repulse of the allied fleet at 
Sebastopol on October 17, 1854, brought rapid and general 
conviction of the terrible power of shell; whilst, on the other 
hand, the assembling of fleets which manceuvred under steam 
was equally convincing as to the magnitude of the change 
which had taken place. How rapid and decisive this con- 
viction was can be best illustrated by recalling the fact that 
when the English and French fleets went up the Baltic in 
1854, their numbers were largely swelled by sailing ships of 
the line; before the season was much more than half over, 
these were all sent home as a needless expense and an actual 
clog on any operations that might be undertaken; and in 





* The ‘ Studies’ of M. Farret, which we have placed at the head of 
this article, embody a careful summary of nearly everything that has 
been written on the subject of naval tactics since the publication of 
Sir Howard Douglas’s ‘ Naval Warfare under Steam’ in 1858. 

t+ Naval Chronicle, vol. iv. p. 227. 
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1855 none of the ships which went to the Baltic were alto- 
gether destitute of steam-power. 

The ordinary evolutions of fleet-sailing had pointed out 
to many thinking men that, in case of meeting the enemy’s 
fleet, the details of the action would be curiously different 
from all former experience ; but as no such meeting took 
place, nothing was ever known of any plans which our 
admirals had formed. In the first year, indeed, when it 
was supposed to be not impossible that the Russians might 
dispute our presence in the Gulf of Finland, it was doubted, 
by men in a position to judge, whether the admiral had any 
plan: he certainly did not broach it to his subordinates, 
though the subject was privately discussed amongst the 
junior flag officers and the senior captains. Of some of the 
ideas then put forward, we have fortunately an account in 
the letters of Sir Henry Codrington,* a singularly calm, 
capable, and well-read man, trained by his father in the 
traditional learning of the past; and it appears that the 
way in which it was considered most advantageous to en- 
gage the Russian fleet, then consisting entirely of sailing 
ships, and supposed therefore to be in the old line of 
battle—that is, line ahead with the wind abeam—was to re- 
treat before it in line abreast, or more strictly in double 
échelon, opening fire on the leading ships and ‘ pummelling 
‘them into a wreck by the concentrated fire, which they 
‘would be unable to compete with;’ or, if the wind was 
light, as during the Baltic summer it frequently was, to 
steam to windward slowly across the head of the enemy’s 
line, crushing the van before it could be supported. This is 
perhaps the earliest suggestion in any practical form as to 
the tactics of a fleet under steam which has been made 
public, and it is also one of the latest; for though then 
proposed as the tactics of a fleet of steamers against a fleet 
of sailing ships, a similar method of retreat in indented line 
abreast before a column of ships or groups in line ahead is 
still spoken of not only as a possible but asa highly effective 
measure, and more especially if the fleet formed in line 
abreast has even a slight advantage in speed. The head 
of the pursuing column must, it is argued, be crushed, or— 
in Sir Henry Codrington’s words of thirty years ago—be 
pummelled into a wreck, by the concentrated fire of many 
ships ranged across its line of advance. 





* Selections from the Letters (private and professional) of Sir 
Henry Codrington, Admiral of the Fleet, edited by his sister Lady 
Bourchier (privately printed, 1880), pp. 392-397. 
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The Russian war, however, passed away without throwing 
any experimental light on the science of naval tactics; 
though out of the experience of the fleets in front of the 
forts of Sebastopol sprang the idea of plating the ships 
with impenetrable armour. The idea was not, indeed, by 
any means a new one; but as often as it had sprung up in 
former days, so often had it been consigned to oblivion, for 
want of the ability to give it effect. It was not till it was 
again born after the improvements in machinery rendered 
the manufacture of plates practicable, that ironclad ships 
took form—if, indeed, the earliest types could be said to 
have form—and developed, at first by very slow degrees, into 
the ships of the present day. During this process of de- 
velopement and change, the ideas on naval tactics have been 
also changing, and, in the minds of many, have been and 
are in a state of chaotic confusion. This is certainly a false 
view ; there is no reason to doubt that the subject has been 
studied with the care and attention of which it is worthy, 
by many amongst the senior officers of our own or other 
navies, the men who in time of war will have the command 
of fleets; even though their sense of responsibility or their 
desire not to betray themselves to any possible enemy may 
have prevented their making any public exposition of their 
conclusions. 

There can be no doubt that in this matter reticence is 
wisdom. During the whole of last century our admirals 
were tied and bound by a pernicious code of ‘ Fighting 
‘Instructions,’ which they departed from at their peril ; 
and, what was still worse, these Instructions, being distinctly 
formulated and printed by authority, were as well known to 
the French admirals as they were to the English. A French 
admiral meeting an English fleet could commonly depend 
on its engaging, or endeavouring to engage, in the prescribed 
manner, and had long before made up his mind as to the 
best means of defence. It was thus that, more often than 
is pleasant to remember, the French were able to thwart our 
attack, and, whilst standing strictly on the defensive, to win 
a tactical and still more a strategical advantage. 

The Fighting Instructions having been happily broken down 
and abolished, the Admiralty are now especially guarded 
against falling for a second time into a similar mistake, and 
commit themselves to nothing which can be interpreted into 
a command or even an official recommendation of any one 
system of tactics, or of any one mode of attack. The same 
caution is exercised in France; and thus, in both countries, 
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whilst regulations have been laid down as to the manner in 
which a fleet is to be organised, they are such as to leave a 
very wide discretion to the commander-in-chief, both as to 
the details of the organisation and as to the manner in 
which it is to be applied. Our English Admiralty have gone 
even further. They have steadfastly refused to admit any 
exposition of naval tactics, properly so called, into the course 
of study at Greenwich ; for any such exposition, it has been 
thought, would carry with it a certain weight of authority, 
and might lead to mischief. And, indeed, it is not long since 
that one of our admirals, who has perhaps had more experi- 
ence with fleets and squadrons than any other officer now 
serving, spoke to this effect :— 

‘ It is often asked, What is to be our fighting formation in 
‘ future? None has been prescribed: it is to be hoped that 
* none will be prescribed. To prescribe any would be exceed- 
‘ ingly foolish and in a high degree presumptuous. Foolish ; 
‘for all our past history shows the evil of having a pre- 
‘ scribed formation. for fighting in; it needed the genius of 
‘a Nelson to disentangle us from the mess. Foolish; for, 
‘ unless perhaps the state of his enemy’s bunkers, there are 
‘ few things an admiral would give more to know beforehand 
‘ than the formation in which his enemy was going to fight. 
‘ Presumptuous ; because, in the present day, we have no 
‘ practical experience of naval battles, and have no business 
‘to speak with authority. ... The French profess, quite 
‘ openly, to prefer the indented line abreast as a battle forma- 
‘tion. Weare led to suppose that, should the occasion arise, 
‘they mean to fight in it, and trust largely to their rams: 
‘ our plans may be laid accordingly : but we must always bear 
‘ in mind that, when the time comes, they may do something 
‘ very different from what we have tanght ourselves to expect. 
‘ It is their business to deceive us; and it is our business to 
‘expect them—or any other enemy—to do, not what we are 
‘best prepared for, but whatever may happen to be most 
* disagreeable and is likely to be most dangerous to us. We 
‘ may please ourselves by hoping that our enemy will act in 
‘ the way we want him to do: we ought never to lose sight of 
‘ the probability of his acting in that particular way which 
‘ we do not want him to do.’ * 

So considered, then, the numerous essays describing or 





* We are here quoting from our notes of a too short course of lectures 
‘On Exercising Squadrons,’ delivered at Greenwich in the spring of 1882 
by Sir Geoffrey Hornby, then President of the Royal Naval College. 
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discussing the fighting formation of the future are without 
authority, without the sanction of experience, aud are nothing 
more than the expressions of private opinion or the specu- 
lations of earnest but irresponsible students, which may, 
indeed, show the current of professional thought, but cannot 
be held as offering any exact indication of the conduct of a 
naval action. Of manoeuvring single ships, of duels, and of 
Captain Colomb’s war game, much has been spoken; and 
the discussions, by inducing officers to study the capabilities 
of ships and to aim at a correct estimate of the effect of 
certain evolutions, cannot but lead them to form definite 
opinions on points on which, when in command, they may 
be called on to decide at a moment’s notice. They are, in 
fact, discussions on seamanship in its more scientific phase, 
and may lead to conviction, or, as in the case of the war 
game, to some measurable standard of results. But fighting 
formations of fleets or squadrons cannot be so discussed or 
so measured; they can only be stated or described, and 
there is thus room for very wide differences of opinion. 
Line abreast, line ahead, and échelon have all their sup- 
porters: others maintain that these are too extended, and 
advocate some more compact formation, whether of indented 
lines or groups. Some writers prefer a broad front, as per- 
mitting the freer use of the ram; others prefer a deep 
formation on a narrow front, suggesting that the broadside 
fire of several ships closely following each other has some 
analogy to the withering broadside of an old three-decker. 
Something may be said on behalf of all; and it is utterly 
impossible to say that circumstances may not render any 
one advisable. From one contention only we strongly dis- 
sent. It has been said, it is now repeated by Sir George 
Elliot, that ‘ after fleets first meet, the battle will become a 
‘ mélée °—-a series of single and independent encounters. It 
would, indeed, be remarkable if the latest developement of 
naval war should be this utter annihilation of naval tactics. 
We are, on the contrary, convinced that in the future, more 
than ever, the great tactical principle must never be lost 
sight of—that of concentrating a superiority of force at some 
one point. This is what has been spoken of as the tactical 
game of two to one; but it’is a game without which no 
tactical advantage is possible, whatever advantage may be 
gained from other sources. As chairman of a meeting at 
the United Service Institution in March 1881, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby said :— 

‘ Recognising the difficulty there is in forming any system of tactics 
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at the present moment, we should be very careful to adhere to prin- 
ciples, and to stick to those laid down as principles of war by our own 
admirals, notably by Lord Nelson. One of his principles was this, 
Double on your enemy. Doubling is simply this, that you take one 
part of the enemy’s squadron in detail first. Lord Nelson, when he 
was attacking at the battle of the Nile, overwhelmed the van of his 
enemy ; at Trafalgar, he sent his ships in two columns, destroying the 
centre of his enemy, and then proceeded to deal with the van and 
rear. . . . Admiral Randolph has complained that our ships cannot 
work together because they are not homogeneous. Now, we cannot 
expect to have a brand-new fleet every year; we must make use of 
the fleet we have got. We therefore come to the principle which 
Admiral Dowell laid down, and which is most important, that the 
ships should be paired or joined together in threes, formed into 
separate bodies according to the nature of the ships, not according 
to the seniority of the captains. . . . Considering the difficulty ex- 
perienced in action owing to the confusion, the smoke, and so on, it will 
be very difficult for an admiral to command each of his ships; and 
if he can rely on the very able men he has around him, by selecting 
the ablest and putting him in charge of two or three, as he may think 
best, he would get the best results. The captains in command of such 
groups, though they might not be able to see the signals of the 
admiral, would still dispose of a large force, and if they only succeeded 
in throwing it upon one of the enemy’s ships they would carry out 
Lord Nelson’s principle. I think, as we have these ships, all we have 
to do is to use them.’ * 


This, from an officer who speaks with the high authority 
of Sir Geoffrey Hornby, is a strong attestation of the tactical 
value of the system of groups; and though Sir Geoffrey only 
instances it as one way of overcoming the difficulty caused 
by having a fleet composed of a number of ships of very 
opposite types—such as ‘ Agincourt,’ ‘ Invincible,’ ‘ Glatton,’ 
and ‘Inflexible ’—it is still clear that, in his opinion, it 
would be, in other cases also, at least a possible basis for 
organisation. Of the number of ships which should compose a 
group, he refuses to speak positively. ‘A group,’ he says, 
‘ is officially defined as ‘‘a small body of ships united under 
* “ one leader.” The further detail is for the admiral to deter- 
mine for himself. It is not difficult to put three ships 
effectively on one: it is of course easier to put two: more 
difficult to put four. So long as we are impressed with the 
‘idea of what Nelson taught us, the importance of massing 
‘ against-an inferior number, it does not much matter : three 
‘ to one is very good; four to one may sometimes be better.’ 

It is well known that the completeness of Nelson’s suc- 
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* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxv. p. 371. 
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cesses, depending on the strict accuracy with which his 
theory was reduced to practice, was to a great extent due to 
the friendly relations which existed amongst the responsible 
officers in every fleet under his orders. Of the captains who 
fought at the Nile he used habitually to speak as ‘the band 
‘of brothers;’ and a few days before Trafalgar, Captain 
Duff, who fell in the battle, wrote to his wife :—‘ He (Nelson) 
‘is so good and pleasant a man that we all wish to do what 
‘he likes. I have been myself very lucky with most of my 
‘ admirals, but I really think the present the pleasantest I 
‘have met with.’ But this power of winning men’s affec- 
tions and securing their cordial co-operation was a part of 
Nelson’s genius. Failing that, system must be called into 
play. On this point also we are able again to quote Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby. He says :— 

‘Nothing makes a fleet so strong as mutual confidence between 
admirals and captains, and that ought to be cultivated by all means. 
The result is this—and I am now speaking from experience—if you 
are to have mutual confidence you must be a long time together. 
Mutual confidence is more engendered by your getting into difficulties 
and getting successfully out of them than by anything else. You can- 
not help making mistakes, but it is the person who when a mistake is 
made pulls his friend through, or is pulled through by his friend, that 
imparts or imbibes most confidence ; and there is nothing so good as 
that mutual confidence. If that is to be done, you can only get at it by 
people serving long together, and that is going dead against the 
principle which appears to hold so much favour at present at White- 
hall. At the end of three years, ruthlessly, every captain is taken out 
of his ship, however good he may be ; and they are now talking about 
having a new admiral in the Channel Squadron every two years.* 
I think we ought to look round and see what are the principles of 
successful action adopted elsewhere. There has been no greater suc- 
cess obtained in late years than that of the German armies. Do they 
adopt in the German armies a principle of that kind, or one exactly 
opposite? I take it, it is one exactly the opposite. We never heard 
of Count Moltke suggesting that an able general should be removed 
so as to give an opportunity for somebody else to become efficient; on 
the contrary, their generals are retained, and when they are tested in 
war they are found efficient. I think what we should do is to try and 
select the ablest men and give them every opportunity to continue at 


sea and to serve together, so that we may make the best possible use 
of our men.’ t 


This was spoken four years ago: but though it is impos- 





* This has since been more than talked about: it has been tried, 
and even exaggerated, for the last admiral of the Channel Squadron 
held the command for only one year. 

t Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxv. p. 372. 
VOL. CLXII. NO. CCCXXXI. R 
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sible to doubt that Sir Cooper Key is perfectly well aware of 
the importance of establishing and cultivating to the highest 
possible extent this mutual confidence between admirals and 
captains, the pressure of professional, of political, or of 
family interest, or other causes, have proved, and will pro- 
bably continue to prove, sufficient to prevent the adoption of 
any such measure as that recommended by Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby. 

We have hitherto been speaking of a naval engagement as 
between capital ships, such as form the boasted strength of 
our own, of the French and Italian navies. It would, how- 
ever, be vain to deny that the power and effectiveness of 
such ships are honestly doubted by many young officers in 
the van of professional opinion ; and that this doubt, accepted 
as a certainty by writers of no distinct qualification, has 
been urged in language which, even in its wildness, must 
furnish matter for careful and serious consideration. By 
some of these, and in a very special degree by M. Gabriel 
Charmes, it is most uncompromisingly maintained that the 
days of ironclads are past; that to build more is waste of 
labour and money; and, in fact, that the best thing that 
could be done with those already existing would be to break 
them up and sell them for old iron. The large guns share 
the same verdict: they are useless and costly encumbrances. 
With regard to these, indeed, the question is rather a curious 
one; for, for the last fifteen years, naval opinion, in this 
country at least, has continued to repeat its profound mis- 
trust of the policy of limiting the armament of a ship to 
two, or four, or any very small number of monster guns. 
Guns of 80 or 100 tons weight are undoubtedly weapons of 
enormous power: where their shot strikes, it penetrates or 
crushes. But they are necessarily few in number, and the 
firing of them is a work of time. If they miss, their great 
size and power do no harm, and the battle may be over 
before they can be fired a second time; and thus, when we 
consider the chances of missing involved by the motion of 
the ship which carries the gun, the motion of the ship aimed 
at, and the want of nerve, cool precision, and accuracy in the 
man who fires, ‘we shall find,’ says Captain Noel, ‘ the 
‘ value of the system of a few heavy guns reduced to a very 
‘ narrow limit.’ Admiral Fremantle, speaking to the same 
effect, says, ‘ those who fire the largest number of shots must 
‘ have the greatest number of chances;’ and so long ago 
as 1871, Captain Colomb said, ‘It does appear to me a 
‘ matter of very serious consideration whether this struggle 
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‘after guns which will pierce the heaviest plates at long 
‘range has not overshot itself; whether the point has not 
‘ already been passed at which the reduction in the number 
‘of shot which can be fired per minute is compensated by 
* the increased power of the gun.’* 

Quite recently again, it has been argued that, since no 
armour can be considered proof against the largest and 
heaviest guns ; that the shot from these are very likely not 
to hit; but that if they do hit the armoured side of a ship, 
more especially if they do not penetrate, they scatter through 
the inside of that ship such a storm of langrage, in the 
shape of bolts and fragments, that no living thing could 
survive, the best defence is to have no armour at all, in which 
case the shot from the large guns, if they strike, will go in at 
one side of the ship and out at the other, doing comparatively 
little mischief. So stated, this is of course a paradox; for 
as soon as it was understood that armour was done away 
with, there would be an immediate return to small guns and 
many of them; and, as in the days of old, a ship would be 
battered by a large number of guns, small, indeed, in com- 
parison with some now afloat, but sufficiently big to do a 
vast amount of damage; or again, as has been happily urged 
by M. Weyl in a singularly interesting and able réswmé of 
the whole subject,+ the gunmakers would speedily introduce 
guns throwing comparatively light shell of enormous size 
with low velocity. One of these, filled with powder or in- 
flammable composition, would be sufficient to reduce any 
unarmoured vessel to a helpless or blazing wreck. In the face 
of such possibilities, armour is not likely to disappear alto- 
gether; but it is, nevertheless, by no means improbable 
that, in their continued developement, the fire of Nordenfelts, 
of the quick-firing 6-pounder, or of perhaps larger guns on 
the same principle, or of Maxim guns, may become so deadly 
through the ports, even of turrets, that it may be beyond 
human endurance effectively to work the great guns, and 
that, as these are silenced, the necessity for very thick 
armour will disappear. 

All this, however, is not the contention of M. Charmes 
and other writers to whose essays we have alluded. On the 
contrary, their idea practically amounts to the abolition of 





* Brassey’s ‘ British Navy,’ vol. iii. pp. 414-19. 

+ Questions Maritimes: La Marine de Guerre; la Cuirasse et le 
Canon ; Expériences récentes et Conclusions. Par Em. Weyl, Lieu- 
tenant de vaisseau en retraite. 8vo. 1885. 
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ships, guns, rams, everything, in fact, that constitutes a navy 
such as we now understand it, and to the waging war at sea 
by a countless number of torpedo-boats. M. Charmes calls 
this ‘ La Réforme Maritime ;’ what he proposes is nothing 
less than a complete and absolute revolution. The pamphlet 
and articles in which he has propounded this system are 
written with an ease and fluency of language, and with an 
offhand assumption of infallibility or incontrovertibility, 
which tempt the careless reader to yield a startled assent to 
the propositions put before him. It is only when he has 
laid the book down and reflects on what he has read, that he 
begins to realise the fact that M. Charmes’s idea is not alto- 
gether original, and that the manner of war which he has so 
glowingly described is compounded in nearly equal portions 
of the historical practice of the Iroquois and the fabled 
achievements of Major Gahagan. The practice of the Iro- 
quois; for the horrors of war are to fall principally on the 
undefended and the defenceless, on women and children: 
the achievements of Major Gahagan; for success is to be 
won with the minimum of force against countless odds, 
always, however, with the proviso, as we understand, that 
the minimised force is French; the English, so far as we are 
able to gather, are quite unequal to such warfare. 

According to this theory, the first and most important 
element of strength is weakness; and war is to resolve itself 
into a series of ambuscades, night attacks and explosions, in 
which size, armour, armament, numbers, and watchfulness, 
so long as they are English, are to be at the mercy of the 
enemy, small, unnoticed, and bearing a torpedo, if only it is 
French. In presence of the tsetze fly of France, the English 
bull can no longer exist. It is necessary to specify the 
nationality of the giant and the giant-killer, for M. Charmes, 
who writes with a malevolence which we are apt to persuade 
ourselves belongs wholly to the past, scarcely considers the 
possibilities of naval war except as between France and 
England ; and the ideal navy which France will oppose to 
England, is to consist entirely of torpedo-boats, gunboats, 
and cruisers: the former are to destroy our ships of war; 
the latter are to destroy our merchant ships and our unde- 
fended towns. There is to be no fighting; merely destruc- 
tion: for, from M. Charmes’s point of view, ships of war, 
merchant ships, and open towns, provided only that they are 
English, are equally incapable of offering any resistance. 
It is thus he describes part of his scheme :— 

‘On our cruisers, as on all our other ships, everything approaching 
to armour is to be done away with. There is no question of equip- 
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ping them for fighting, but simply and solely as scourers of the sea, 
meant only to attack the weak and defenceless. They have no need 
of heavy guns: two of 14 c.m. (54-inch) are sufficient, and as many 
Hotchkiss guns as possible. For defence, in case of emergency, they will 
carry also two torpedo tubes. Everything is to be sacrificed to speed, 
which is indispensable, no less for flying from an armed enemy than 
for pouncing on an unarmed one. In sea-going trim they must be able 
to steam twenty knots at least. They are not fighting ships; they 
will have no armoured deck—as proposed by M. Gougeard—but will 
carry the weight of it in additional coal; their field of action and 
destruction will thus be extended; they will have little or no need 
of entering port to refit. They will supply their wants from their 
prizes, and, after taking out of them their provisions and coal, will sink 
them without pity, so as not to encumber themselves with their cap- 
tures. The crews they can turn adrift from time to time as opportunity 
offers. But they will take especial care not wilfully to expose them- 
selves to danger. If attacked by torpedo or gun boats, they will seek 
safety in flight ; and on no account will they be guilty of the imprudence 
of coming within reach of any fortified place on shore. Such ships will 
be our blockade-runners, our “* Alabamas,” but ‘ Alabamas”’ resolved 
not to repeat the folly of their glorious model by accepting battle. 
They will each cost something more than two millions (80,000/.) 
Fortunately, it will not be necessary to have many of them, for the 
great ocean highways are not more than ten in number, and it is on 
these only that our cruisers are intended to act.’ 


All this seems very simple—on paper: we may doubt 
whether, in practice, it would be quite so much a matter of 
course as M. Charmes presupposes. For the moment, we 
will even leave on one side the international difficulties 
which might result from the wholesale destruction of possibly 
neutral property : still, from the purely naval point of view, 
we may remark that there are many merchant ships which 
should be quite equal to contend with and overpower enemies 
such as these cruisers are described: that, besides, ships’ 
bottoms do, in course of time, get foul; and the speed of 
twenty knots might very well be found, at a critical moment, 
to have dwindled down to fifteen, to twelve, or even to ten. 
Again, accidents will happen; machinery will get out of 
order; coal and provisions will run short; and prizes, 
adequately supplied, may be shy. There are thus many 
possibilities adverse to M. Charmes’s suggestion to which, 
as it seems to us, he has not given full weight, if, indeed, he 
has considered them at all. 

It is so much the fashion, and especially in France, to 
instance the ‘Alabama’ as having done against the Northern 
States of America what it is here proposed to do against Eng- 
land, that it is worth while to examine the ‘ Alabama’s’ cruise, 
not from a political or mercantile point of view, but from a 
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naval, and to enquire into the means by which she was able 
to extend her depredations over a period of nearly two years. 

It will be remembered that the ‘Alabama,’ a properly 
built ship of war—not an old packet-boat, as M. Gougeard 
has described her—was able, in the first instance, to escape 
to sea and to be commissioned, by a lax interpretation of a 
very indefinite point of international law, such as is not 
likely to occur again. Her appearance at sea as a Confede- 
rate cruiser, August 24, 1862, was thus of the nature of an 
accident, against which the Northern States were scarcely 
warned, and not at all prepared. Thus beginning her cruise 
with exceptional advantages and in a crowded sea, she 
captured and destroyed some twenty merchant vessels within 
the first two months. She had not, however, been able to 
replenish her bunkers; they were getting empty, so she went 
to the West Indies, where, at Martinique, November 1862, 
coal, sent from England, was waiting for her. In January 
she coaled in a similar manner in the Bay of Campeachy; 
and after her engagement with the ‘ Hatteras ’ put into Port 
Royal of Jamaica, where she refitted. She then went on the 
coast of Brazil, where she remained several months, making 
her headquarters at Bahia. In July she arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the neighbourhood of which she cruised 
for a couple of months, occasionally putting into Cape Town 
or Simon’s Bay. Thence to the East Indies, the Malay 
Archipelago, and, after dodging the ‘ Wyoming’ round Java, 
to China, returning to the Cape in March 1864, and sailing 
a few days afterwards for Europe. She arrived at Cherbourg 
on June 11; and on the 19th went outside to engage the 
‘Kearsarge ’ and be sent to the bottom. On the very face of 
this narrative, it is evident that though the ‘ Alabama’ met 
with no enemy worthy of the name, she could not have kept 
the sea for more than three months without English assist- 
ance. Her coaling, her provisioning, her refitting, were all 
English ; and we may perhaps agree with Professor Soley in 
thinking that had not the feeling in England inclined 
strongly in favour of the Confederates, the destruction of 
English property on board the prizes would have led the 
English navy to interfere, in a very summary manner, with 
her freedom of action. As it was, the aggrieved owners 
were coldly advised to claim compensation in a Confederate 
prize-court.* 





* The Navy in the Civil War: The Blockade and the Cruisers. 
By J. R.Soley. P. 193. 
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So much for the ‘ Alabama’ herself. The question re- 
mains, why did not the Northern navy put an end to her 
cruise? We are accustomed to think of the United States 
as a maritime power; but the fact is that when the civil 
war broke out, the States’ navy had little beyond a paper 
existence; and though during the war the Northerners 
managed to get together a force numerically large and effi- 
cient for coast service, they had, throughout, very few ships 
of any value for purposes of ocean cruising. Some few they 
had; and of these the ‘ Vanderbilt,’ one of the fastest and 
most powerful, was specially commissioned to hunt down the 
‘Alabama.’ Her commander’s orders, dated January 27, 
1863, were to go to the West Indies, visiting any of the 
islands or any part of the Gulf at which it seemed likely the 
‘Alabama’ might be found, or information obtained. He 
was then to go along the coast of Brazil as far as Rio; to 
cross over to the Cape of Good Hope, making everywhere 
careful enquiry, and, regardless of instructions, to follow the 
‘ Alabama’ wherever she should be heard of. There can be 
little doubt that had Captain Baldwin of the ‘ Vanderbilt ’ 
carried out his instructions, the ‘ Alabama’s’ cruise would 
have been shortened by some eighteen months. As it was, 
he had hardly got to the West Indies before he met Com- 
modore Wilkes, who had already been sent into those waters 
.on @ similar errand, and whose idea of the best way to sup- 
press the enemy’s cruisers was to keep together under his 
broad pennant, not only the ships of his own command, but 
every other ship which came near him. He had thus already 
appropriated two ships, ‘Oneida’ and ‘ Cuyler,’ detached by 
Farragut in pursuit of the ‘ Florida,’ and he now in the 
same way, on February 28, 1863, appropriated the ‘ Vander- 
‘bilt.” He entirely set at nought her special orders; he 
transferred his flag to her, and he had the sublime imperti- 
nence to write to the Department of the Navy on March 
20: ‘I cannot well describe to you the efficiency of this 
* steamer, and the excellent condition of discipline she is in, 
‘and the many advantages she offers for this particular 
‘cruising. Her speed is much beyond that of any other 
‘steamer I know of, and her armament is equal to any- 
‘thing she can possibly have to encounter.’* On June 13 
Wilkes received peremptory orders to let the ‘ Vanderbilt’ 
continue her cruise; but it was then too late. When Bald- 
win arrived on the coast of Brazil, he found, indeed, that the 





* The Blockade and the Cruisers, p. 204. 
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‘ Alabama’ had been there, but she had gone. He went to 
the Cape: there also he was too late; she had sailed, and no 
one could or would tell him whither she had gone. He 
therefore returned to America, without any opportunity of 
seeing or getting any exact news of the Southern cruiser. 
That Semmes was a man of remarkable ability was, of course, 
a distinct factor of the ‘ Alabama’s’ success; but notwith- 
standing this, it is difficult to conceive that, even if she got 
to sea at all, she could have lasted six months, but for the 
assistance she received from Englishmen and English ports, 
but for the miserable inefficiency of the States’ navy, and but 
for the fatuous arrogance of Commodore Wilkes. 

This, then, is the ‘glorious model’ which M. Charmes 
proposes to imitate. In carrying out his proposal he must 
not omit to provide the broadcast ports of a friendly neutral, 
and the neglect, the carelessness, the misunderstandings and 
the jealousies of an enemy’s hastily improvised navy. From 
the example of the model it does not appear what the new 
‘Alabamas’ are to do against a navy trained to exact dis- 
cipline, obedience, and watchfulness by the traditions of 
centuries ; against a swarm of enemy’s cruisers in every sea, 
patrolling every ocean route, keeping guard over every port; 
without coal, without provisions, and often without a single 
harbour of refuge within many thousands of miles. That 
cruisers, even if not quite the ideal of M. Charmes, might 
do much mischief at the beginning of a war, is one of the 
evils which we must expect. No one supposes that war is 
to be waged without loss and suffering. But we hold the 
long-continued ravages which M. Charmes gloats over to be 
but the idle dream of ignorant ill-will. 

Another phase of maritime war which M. Charmes con- 
templates is the destruction of undefended towns, for the 
mere sake of destruction. This is to be effected by gunboats 
of great speed and small draught of water, armed also with 
14 ¢.m. guns. He says:— 

‘We propose to employ these only for the re of open 
towns, commercial cities, points not fortified, off which they will appear 
suddenly and unexpectedly to perform the ‘work of destruction, ready 
to fly at once if the defence should be too well provided for. It may, 
however, be necessary to blockade the naval ports, or even to seek to 

in, so as to immure or destroy the enemy’s ironclads. By boldness 
and resolution the attempt may be successful. It is, indeed, impossible 
to enforce a blockade against fast cruisers or gunboats, but to prevent 
the egress of heavy ironclads by cruising off the port is a much 
easier operation. Some shot must, of course, be risked, but from the 
small size of the torpedo and gun boats the chances are that no damage 
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will be done. If, on the other hand, it is wished to force a passage 
in, this will be done by torpedo-boats of great speed, and withal so 
diminutive as to slip uninjured past the fire of the forts, whilst the 
gunboats apply themselves to silence these forts by lucky shots through 
the embrasures, or else spread dismay and confusion in the town by 
shelling the arsenal, the storehouses, and the private dwellings.’ 


Leaving on one side the morality and the manliness of such 
an attack on open towns, or of the wanton and unprovoked 
destruction of private dwelling-houses, and the certainty 
with which such outrages would recoil in terrible reprisals 
on the heads of the perpetrators, it is worth noting that this 
blockade of a port, this passing into a fortified harbour, even 
this bombardment of the coast, is only to be considered an 
easy matter when the assailants are French, and the harbours 
or coasts are prospectively English. Should the parts be 
reversed, no enemy’s ship would be able to live near the 
coast ; torpedoes, sea-mines, and shore batteries, would at 
once end her brief career. M.Charmes appears unable to 
realise that English harbours and English coasts might 
possibly be defended in the same way. 

But amongst much that is wildly absurd some grains of 
gold may be found. M. Charmes dwells at considerable 
length on the grave defects of the present French system of 
coast defence, insisting in the most earnest manner that 
the whole should be entrusted to one service—in prefer- 
ence, to the navy. As it is, being divided between the 
navy and the army, the probability is that, in time of danger, 
misunderstanding and confusion would arise. His conten- 
tion is that the three coasts of France, the north, the west, 
and the south, should be allotted to three vice-admirals, who 
should have entire command and control over all defensive 
forces and arrangements ; that the mines, torpedoes, and tor- 
pedo-boats should be in the hands of sailors, and that the 
forts should be manned by seamen-gunners or marine 
artillerymen. ‘To discharge the torpedoes, to support the 
‘ torpedo-boats, to take advantage of their success, and to 
‘keep the enemy at a distance, sailors must be employed. 
‘ Similarly, for the defence of the commercial ports, sailors 
‘ will have to be drafted from the merchant ships. Both 
‘in men and armament the nautical element will neces- 
‘sarily preponderate and ought to be subject to naval 
‘authority.’ It appears that in France, as in England, 
the arrangements for coast defence are principally entrusted 
to the army, the navy having a share in the defence of 
the naval ports, but only to a limited extent. It does not 
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seem strange that this should be the case in France, where 
the army is esteemed the superior service, and where, in 
joint operations, the admiral is subordinate to the general. 
But in England, where the navy is distinctly the senior 
service, where the Lord High Admiral or the Commissioners 
for executing the office have legal and almost absolute con- 
trol over coast and shore, the meaning of placing the coast 
and harbour defence in the hands of soldiers and under the 
direction of a soldier officer, is one of those inscrutable 
mysteries with which our English authorities are in the 
habit of bewildering commonplace enquirers. 

But unquestionably the most interesting subject of which 
M. Charmes has treated is the recent and very marked 
developement of the Whitehead torpedo, a weapon which 
was first brought into notice about the year 1870, and which, 
as well as the apparent scope of its action, was fully described 
in this Journal in 1874.* From the first it was admitted to 
be an engine of war which might occasionally and under 
favourable circumstances prove a useful auxiliary ; but its 
uncertain, often eccentric, course, seemed to show that it was 
by no means impossible for it to attack a friend instead 
of an enemy, and its slow speed deprived it of any special 
tactical significance. It is only within the last few years 
that the difficulties have been fully removed, that the accuracy 
of its aim has been secured, that its speed has been increased, 
and that its extreme power has been unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledged. The torpedoes of the latest type have a speed of 
twenty-five knots, carry a charge of seventy pounds of gun- 
cotton, traverse a distance of 800 yards, and make good prac- 
tice at 400. They are discharged into the sea through a 
tube which is virtually a species of light breech-loading gun, 
and is fitted on board a ship, above or below the water line, or 
in a boat. Any moderately large boat, such as a ship’s pin- 
nace, may be used for this purpose; but the boats specially 
devised for it are themselves tactical instruments of quite 
recent developement. Those of the latest construction are 
about 110 feet long and of about 60 tons displacement, with 
noiseless engines and a speed of twenty-four knots. They 
have proved themselves admirable sea boats, perfectly well 
able to keep the sea, even in bad weather, though not, 
indeed, with too much comfort to those on board. Some 
have gone to Brazil; two were cruising last summer with the 
French Mediterranean fleet; and one, the ‘ Childers,’ in the 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. cxl. pp. 15, 21. 
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early part of last year made the passage to Australia without 
any serious difficulty. But we are still a long way from 
finality ; and even as we write, we are threatened with new 
types of torpedo, of longer range, carrying enormous charges, 
and capable of being steered from a distance. 

It is no longer to be denied that torpedoes and torpedo- 
boats introduce a very important complication into the 
problems of naval warfare and naval tactics. So far as we 
can see, one immediate change is to restore to the gun a 
great part of the tactical value which during the last fifteen 
years it has been supposed to have yielded to the ram. 
With the extreme probability of being subjected to the 
fatal embrace of a torpedo, any ship would necessarily be 
very cautious about approaching another within 300 yards : 
or, On the other hand, if she can sink her enemy from that 
distance, she has no temptation to incur the risk of ram- 
ming. Again, the immediate answer to the torpedo-boat is 
the machine gun, which itself is each day becoming more 
murderous and more powerful. By day, the boat will have 
to advance against a ship under a hail of iron or lead; by 
night, it will have a beam of electric light thrown on it and 
be equally a target for the machine guns. The question 
is between the vigilance of the sentries, the efficiency of 
the electric light, and the aim of the machine guns, on 
the one side, and, on the other, the nimbleness of the attack- 
ing boats, their extreme speed, and the range and accuracy 
of the torpedoes. But the defence has yet other methods. 
Under circumstances of danger, torpedo-boats, or still more 
powerful boats of a similar character, which have been 
called torpedo-catchers, will be stationed at a distance as 
vedettes—if we may borrow a military name for a thing 
new to the naval service. These, armed with machine 
guns, may, it is supposed, prevent the attack, destroy or 
capture the boats that threaten it, or, at any rate, give 
timely warning of the enemy’s approach. And, as a mere 
inert defence, the ships will be surrounded at the distance of 
a few feet by iron nets of sufficient strength, against which 
the torpedo will either hang or explode harmlessly. With 
proper care, it is maintained, the ship is thus effectually 
guarded, unless she has the peculiarly bad fortune to be 
attacked by two torpedoes, the second following exactly in 
the wake of the first.* 





* The public and the naval profession are indebted to Hobart Pasha 
for an article of great interest on the efficiency of torpedoes in war, 
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The question is, however, to a great extent still in the 
experimental stage, and few, indeed, would care to pronounce 
any positive opinion. M. Charmes is one of these few. He 
is delightfully free from all sense of doubt or difficulty, and 
is prepared with an immediate solution to the problem. 
According to him, the torpedo-boat is the mistress of the 
situation. No enemy’s ironclad or other large ship can 
remain afloat in its neighbourhood; its deadly attack can 
be neither resisted nor avoided. Nets he ignores; but 
torpedo-catchers, machine-guns, or electric lights are equally 
of no avail. The boats are too small and too fast to be 
easily hit, or even seen, if they approach under cover of 
mist or night. And they are not to attack alone. Two 
gunboats, four torpedo-catchers, and four torpedo-boats, ten 
in all, will form a group of attack which is to be counted as 
the equivalent of an ironclad. For the attack of a fleet 
there should be a group to each ship; thus if the fleet con- 
sists of twelve ships, there will be, of the different sorts, 
120 boats. On sighting the enemy they will spread out, 
surround the fleet, and, under cover of night, destroy it; 
they will come in from every point of the compass, and their 
success is certain. It does not, indeed, appear why they may 
not themselves be destroyed by the flotilla of the fleet; nor 
yet in what way this enormous number of boats, without 
masts, signal flags, lights, or rockets, are to keep together in 
dark or stormy weather; how they are to manceuvre in con- 
cert ; how the attack is to be made simultaneously. Every 
sailor is aware of the practical impossibility of keeping 
together a flotilla so constituted and so navigating; and 
every student of technical history knows that dependence 











which appeared in the June number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ This 
distinguished officer is the only person living (at least in Europe) who 
has commanded squadrons or single ships in war, where torpedoes were 
used as offensive weapons ; and, in fact, in the last war between Russia 
and Turkey the Russians did use a very large number of torpedoes 
and torpedo-boats. They failed in every instance to destroy a Turkish 
ship, with the exception of two small wooden gunboats, which were 
blown up in the Danube. Hobart Pasha is of opinion that the value 
of the fish torpedo, as at present made, is greatly exaggerated; that 
the effective use of it is in the highest degree capricious and uncertain ; 
and that it is not difficult to ward off its attacks, by a system which he 
himself adopted with good results. He points out that a torpedo-boat 
is too light and low a vessel to face a gale at sea, and that torpedoes 
cannot be fired with effect from any height above the surface of the 
water. Fixed torpedoes or mines for defensive purposes are, of course, 
a very different matter. 
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on concerted action over a wide area, afloat or ashore, leads 
to almost certain failure and disaster. M. Charmes is, how- 
ever, happily free from all embarrassment on this score; he 
is neither sailor nor historian, and is serenely unconscious of 
the absurdity of his propositions. 

But even without the full developement of his scheme, 
M. Charmes considers that electric lights and machine guns 
are quite powerless. He refers toa French experiment made 
last summer in the Mediterranean, when three torpedo-boats, 
sent away from the fleet, with orders to return as hypothetical 
enemies between midnight aud 3 a.M., made their attack 
with perfect success, and were not seen till they showed 
position lights within forty yards of the flagship; and that, 
although the ships of the fleet were all on the alert and 
flashing their electric lights in all directions. Possibly the 
story is a little exaggerated ; the electric lights were perhaps 
not quite so busy as is described; the officers of the watch 
or the sentries were perhaps ignorant of what was going on; 
and, in any case, no guard boats seem to have been sent 
away. The German North Sea fleet is said to have been 
successfully attacked in a similar manner by torpedo-boats 
from Wilhelmshafen ; but in this instance, at least, no pre- 
cautions whatever were taken, and the attack was of the 
nature of a surprise. Unquestionably, however, so far as 
they go, these experiments prove that the approach of skil- 
fully conducted torpedo-boats requires to be as carefully 
guarded against. On the other hand, they do not prove that 
it cannot be guarded against, and from that point of view 
they must be considered in connexion with a more serious 
experiment made last summer off the mouth of the river Min. 

On August 25, at 4 a.M., two Chinese boats, each carrying 
a spar torpedo, approached the French squadron, then lying 
at anchor in a position perfectly well understood. They 
steered at first for the ship nearest to them, the ‘ Vipére’ 
gunboat, but being seen and fired at by the ‘ Vipére’s’ 
sentry, they changed their course and made for the much 
larger ship, the ‘ Duguay-Trouin.’ Of the whole squadron, 
the ‘ Duguay-Trouin’ and the ‘Triomphante’ ironclad only 
had electric lights, but they had no difficulty in at once 
illuminating the boats, when the ‘ Vipére’ opened on them 
with her Hotchkiss revolver. The leading boat was imme- 
diately sunk; the crew of the second did not wait till she 
shared the same fate, but took to the water and so saved 
themselves.* 





* Revue Maritime, t. Ixxxiv. p. 526. 
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‘In face of the assertions of M. Charmes,’ says Captain Chabaud- 
Arnault, ‘ this actual experience assumes an importance which it would 
not otherwise have; and though it would be too much to say that 
electric lights and Hotchkiss guns will always and as promptly quell an 
attack of torpedo-boats, we may none the less affirm that they will give 
very important assistance to the defence, and that the attack is by no 
means the absolute certainty which it has been described. The 
Chinese boats were, of course, slow and clumsily managed; fast 
Thornycrofts, in great number, would be very different; but, on the 
other hand, the defence was also very poorly provided. There were 
only two electric lights, no guard boats, no booms or nets; and the 
crews were worn out by the fatigues of forty-eight hours’ unremitting 
exertion.’ 


Captain Chabaud-Arnault gives also a detailed account of 
what may be called the reverse of the medal, the destruction 
of two Chinese gun-vessels by French boats and spar torpe- 
does on August 23.: Of the two ships attacked, one, the 
‘Yang Woo,’ was struck full amidships, and, in a sinking 
state, was only just able to run herself ashore; the other, 
the ‘Foo Poo,’ was struck under the counter, and, though 
not destroyed, was for the time being quite disabled. 


‘It was the first time in which torpedo-boats had acted openly in 
concert with ships, not attempting any surprise, differing in that 
respect from the destruction of some of the Turkish ships in the Danube 
by the Russians. Here it was broad daylight, and the enemy had full 
warning. All the circumstances of the attack were such as would be 
most unfavourable against an enemy skilful, watchful, well armed, well 
prepared, though in the present instance they entailed on us no ill 
consequence. Our boats, in fact, had the good fortune to be posted, 
before hostilities commenced, at 400 métres from the enemy, and 
traversed this short distance before the Chinese could make up their 
minds to fire either gun or rifle at them. The ships, too, were 
stationary, had no machine guns of any kind and no external defence. 
The only thing which could at all tell against the attack was the 
strength of the current, running three or four knots, and even this was 
of great advantage to the boats in their retreat. It would be dangerous, 
indeed, to run away with the idea that such an attack could be 
carried out against the ships of any navy except the Chinese: under 
similar conditions spar-torpedo-boats would be riddled and destroyed 
long before they could get within striking distance, and with the ships 
lying end on, in a narrow river and a strong current, Whitehead tor- 
pedoes were inapplicable.’ 


It is curious that Captain Chabaud-Arnault does not con- 
sider approaching to a distance of 400 yards under cover of 
negotiations as of the nature of a surprise; though, as the 
Chinese were credulous or ignorant enough to permit such 
an approach, it is quite clear that they were taken by sur- 
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prise. But even so, writing with a full knowledge of the 
results, and in possession of the detailed reports of Admiral 
Courbet and the officers engaged, Captain Chabaud-Arnault 
forms the deliberate opinion that the new attack is by no 
means the irresistible, unavoidable thing which M. Charmes 
has fancied it; but that though extremely dangerous, though 
calling for, and indeed demanding, the most exact and un- 
remitting care, preparation, and watchfulness, it may and 
ought to be opposed with success. 

No doubt the introduction and developement of torpedoes 
opens out a new phase of naval war. Hitherto, surprises 
at sea have been of the most simple nature, capable of being 
guarded against by the most ordinary prevision, and have 
thus been, in effect at least, exceedingly rare. Hencefor- 
ward they become more subtle, more exacting, partaking 
rather of the nature of ambuscades or nocturnal surprises 
on shore. But armies have not been done away with, war 
has not been rendered impossible because, once in a way, 
Diomed and Ulysses spread havoe and destruction through 
the Thracian camp; because Braddock’s expedition was cut 
to pieces in the woods of Virginia; or because the 94th 
Regiment, marching through an enemy’s country, as though 
from Aldershot to Portsmouth, was cruelly handled by the 
Boers at Bronkhurst Spruit. The necessity of sleepless and 
far-extending vigilance which has been taught and continues 
to be taught to soldiers by a thousand deadly experiences, 
is now brought home to sailors in a way from which they 
have hitherto been exempt; but to argue from the pos- 
sibilities which untrained or unaccustomed carelessness has 
permitted, that attacks by surprise cannot be guarded 
against, is to falsify or ignore all the teachings of his- 
tory, all experience of human nature. 

But amidst the confusion and embarrassment which the 
new conditions give rise to, one thing is clear—that the cir- 
cumstances, and with them the conduct of naval war will 
be strangely modified. Captain Colomb has, indeed, argued 
that it is the duty of naval architects to be guided by the 
wishes and aspirations of naval tacticians, but that tactics 
are independent of the vagaries of naval construction.* In 
so speaking, we can only suppose that his words went 
further than his meaning ; for no one knows better than he 
that in all ages tacticians have been dependent on the 
tools at their disposal; and just as they designed the line of 





* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxix. p. 78. 
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battle when it was incumbent on them to develope the broad- 
side fire of their ships ; or as they returned to line abreast and 
group formations when steam power suggested ramming, 
and the diminished number of guns demanded a closer 
system of mutual support, so now we may be quite sure 
that the invention of the torpedo and the torpedo-boat will 
again compel them to new methods. In reality, no one 
branch of naval science is independent; the plans and 
labours of the gunmaker, the engineer, the architect, and the 
sailor act and react on each other in a never-ending circle ; 
and whilst, on the one side, the torpedo has sprung into 
being contrary to the wishes of the tactician, we may be 
perfectly certain that his needs will give rise to some corre- 
sponding change in the construction of ships. What that 
change will be does not yet appear. Sir Edward Reed sug- 
gests a form of armour-plating for ships’ bottoms, the effici- 
ency of which is thought doubtful, and the idea has not yet 
been received with any favour. Sir George Elliot would 
prefer surrounding the ship, to the depth of fifteen feet below 
the water-line, with a permanent cage, or, as he calls it, a 
crinoline, which would not, he thinks, reduce the speed by 
more than one-sixth. This, however, may be doubted: we 
have no actual knowledge; for the Admiralty have hitherto 
refused to encumber their ships with the very clumsy-looking 
appendage which Sir George Elliot has devised; but, from 
the analogy of the, nets now in use, it is commonly supposed 
that the reduction of speed would be extremely serious, and 
more nearly one-half than one-sixth. The effect would there- 
fore be to make the ships less handy, and thus, in protecting 
them from the torpedo, to render them more obnoxious to 
the hostile ram. It is again, and perhaps on better grounds, 
believed by many that the real defence is to be found in a 
still further developement of cellular subdivision, of what 
M. Gougeard speaks of as the ‘alvéolaire’ or honeycomb 
system. 

It is for the naval architect to solve the problem; but 
whatever the solution, we may still be certain that in the 
future, as in the past, victory will be the prize of the best 
and bravest ; that—numbers and ships being fairly equal— 
that navy will have the best chances of success, whose offi- 
cers are the most zealous, intelligent, and capable, whose 
men are the best and most carefully trained, whose native 
courage has been best cultivated by discipline and organisa- 
tion. In this we see no cause of fear, though much for fore- 
thought and prevision. It is indeed a commonplace of the 
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shallow-minded to say that everything has been changed ; 
that history offers no guidance, no lessons; that with the 
passing away of the old seamanship, our old advantage has 
gone; and that now, when yards have not to be crossed, top- 
sails to be shifted, or the weather gage contested, the tradi- 
tional English bluejacket has lost his value, and the English 
seaman, however good he may be, is no better than his 
neighbours. Before accepting such statements, it might 
be well clearly to understand the exact bearing of this tradi- 
tional seamanship on our most important battles or most 
glorious victories, to ascertain when or how the crisis of an 
action turned on the struggle for the weather gage, or on 
any superiority of seamanship, as commonly misunderstood. 

Now nothing in the naval history of the eighteenth century 
is more certain than that the possession of the weather gage 
was never found to have any tactical value, and that the 
French habitually ceded it to us whenever the struggle for 
it became at all close. This was notably the case off Cape 
Mola on May 20, 1756, and off Cape Henry on March 14, 
1781. They preferred doing so to running any risk of 
having their line cut through; nor did they ever suffer any 
disadvantage in consequence; for, indeed, when they could 
not avoid action, the lee gage was, in many respects, better 
suited to the defensive tactics which it was their state policy 
to adopt. The fact, then, is that from the point of view of 
great battles, the particular phase of seamanship which has 
been so often referred to, had absolutely no importance: 
but what, on the other hand, had a very real and almost 
paramount importance, was that phase of seamanship which 
enabled the men of old to keep their ships at sea, often in 
spite of the most trying weather; to keep together, and to 
manceuvre in company and in close order, without endanger- 
ing each other. One or two instances will best illustrate 
this position. 

On the evening of August 17, 1759, the French fleet of 
twelve ships, under M. de la Clue, passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and was, a few hours afterwards, followed by 
Boscawen with the English fleet of fourteen ships, more nu- 
merous and carrying more guns, but inferior in tonnage, in 
weight of broadside, and in number of men. An evenly con- 
tested action might therefore have been expected. Instead 
of that, the French, through carelessness, ignorance, or in- 
experience—in a word, through bad seamanship—divided 
their fleet during the night. Five ships parted company, 
and were not to be seen when morning broke: the other 
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seven were necessarily overpowered, and five of them were 
taken or destroyed by Boscawen’s united squadron, which, 
under the same circumstances of weather, but with a more 
practised seamanship, had kept together. 

The action off Dominica, on April 12, 1782, was brought 
about contrary to the wishes and manifest aims of the French 
admiral, solely by the lubberly and unseamanlike conduct of 
the ‘ Zélé,’ which twice rendered it necessary for the French 
fleet to run to leeward in order to cover her, and which, by 
repeated collisions, disabled two ships to such an extent that 
they were unable to take their place in the line, and had to 
be sent to Guadeloupe before the battle. It was, again, the 
compact order of the English fleet, the straggling disorder 
of the Spanish, which gave the former the first decisive 
advantage off Cape St. Vincent on February 14, 1797; and 
it was through want of skill and experience that, in January 
1805, when Villeneuve put to sea from Toulon, his fleet 
was dispersed and his ships shattered by the same gale which 
the English fleet endured without losing a spar. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the effect which 
superior seamanship has had on the course of a campaign: 
they were generally, but by no means invariably, in favour of 
the English, though during the long wars of the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire the balance inclined absolutely to us. But 
the point to which we wish now to call attention, on which 
we insist, is this: that the seamanship which produced these 
good effects, and which gave us this undoubted advantage, 
was not the mere quickness and handiness aloft, but was the 
habitude of keeping the sea, that familiarity with the winds 
and the waves, that instinctive knowledge of the capabilities 
of ships, which is of as much value now as at any former 
time. Masts and yards are going, will perhaps soon be 
gone; but the winds and, above all, the waves remain; and 
the occasional incidence of blunders, such as entailed the 
loss of the English * Vanguard’ in 1875, or of the German 
‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ in 1878, is sufficient proof that there is 
still room for the display of seamanship, that it is still pos- 
sible, for want of it, to be lubberly and dangerous. 

This has, we fear, not been sufficiently realised. Like 
other people, naval officers are too apt to confuse the means 
with the end, and to consider that only worthy of the name 
of seamanship which relates to exercise aloft, or to the quasi- 
obsolete management of a ship under sail; whilst the every- 
day management of a ship under steam is supposed neither 
to call for nor to deserve any serious attention. The neces- 
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sary effect is, as Admiral Fremantle has well stated it, 
that ‘in the royal navy at least, the officers who are really 
‘ capable of perfect management of a ship under steam are 
‘ less numerous than those who had made a name for them- 
‘selves as brilliant seamen for their skill in handling a ship 
‘ under sail in former days.’ There are, indeed, valid reasons 
for this. In evolutions under sail, every cfficer on deck tock 
part ; saw, understood, in his own mind criticised what was 
going on, and discussed it afterwards. Under steam, the 
commanding officer gives an order, in a low voice, by a wave 
of the hand, or by a telegraph, to the helm or to the engine 
room, and the effect is produced, possibily enough, without 
anyone else knowing anything about it. The modern sea- 
manship is thus not to be picked up as the old was; it has 
to be studied in sober earnest. And the necessity for this 
has not yet been fully understood. Young naval officers 
have not yet accustomed themselves to think and speak of 
seamanship as primarily the management of a ship. In the 
junior ranks they learn a great deal; but this, the first 
duty of a sailor, is too often slurred over or neglected. 

‘How many naval officers,’ asks Admiral Fremantle, ‘care to know 
the number of degrees of helm that can be given to their ships; the 
tending of the screw to turn the ship unassisted by the rudder; the 
effect of turning the engines astern when the ship has head or stern 
way; the result of increasing or reducing speed on the circle described 
in turning; what the nature of the so-called circle is; what the re- 
duction of speed by putting the helm hard over; what heel a helm 
hard over may be expected to give the ship; what the drift angle 
means; what is the time of completing a circle at different speeds, 
and its diameter? These and other questions are simple points of sea- 
manship; yet an officer who would think himself disgraced if he could 
not answer at once as to the lead of the lower studding-sail halyards 
or a flying-jib-guy, neither of which have been supplied to the ship in 
which he is serving, will acknowledge without a blush that he does 
not know if his screw is right- or left-handed, or how many blades it 
has.’ 

The result is that accuracy of manceuvring in critical 
situations is an art attained only by few. The screw is an 
instrument of marvellous power, but its niceties require to 
be carefully studied before they can be brought out. We 
have ourselves heard a very capable young captain in the 
navy say that he would feel more confidence in taking an 
old-fashioned ship out of Portsmouth Harbour under sail, 
than a new-fashioned one under steam. ‘ Under sail,’ he 
said, ‘I have the experience of centuries to guide me; under 
‘steam, I have but the experience of yesterday, and can 
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‘never feel quite sure that something may not turn up of 
‘which I know nothing.’ The whole question is one of 
extreme importance, and will, we hope, engage the atten- 
tion of the Committee on the education of naval executive 
officers, which is now sitting; for notwithstanding the con- 
fident assertions of M. Charmes, of M. Gougeard, and 
others, we do not believe that the end of ships and fleets 
is a thing of the immediate future. Naval warfare may be, 
indeed will be, curiously modified, or, if the word is con- 
sidered more suitable, reformed; but we know of nothing 
to convince us that it will be revolutionised to the extent 
implied; that fighting is to be abolished, that robbery and 
murder are to be substituted. 

We have already referred to the legal aspect of some of 
M. Charmes’s bloodthirsty proposals. We may admit, in- 
deed, that it is within the competence of any nation to 
sanction the bombardment of an undefended town, or the 
placing a torpedo under the bottom of an unarmed merchant 
ship; just as it is to recur at once to the old-established 
principle of consigning to the deep sea the crew of a cap- 
tured ship, or of butchering in cold blood the inhabitants 
of a captured city. But it would be equally within the 
competence of other nations to pronounce those who re- 
verted to these obsolete methods as ‘ hostes humani generis,’ 
and to wipe them out of existence. 

Again, there are certain rules for the conduct of war 
which have been accepted by the general agreement of 
civilised nations, the violation of which would subject the 
guilty parties to the penalties of piracy. One, perhaps the 
best established of these, is that which forbids a ship to 
fight under false colours, or without showing her flag. 
The rule, as hitherto formulated, has been that a ship 
may approach another under a friendly or neutral flag, but 
must haul it down and hoist her own before she fires a 
shot. If a country vessel converted into a torpedo-boat 
may do this, clearly very great caution will have to be 
used in permitting any vessel of uncertain identity to ap- 
proach within a mile. It has been laid down that small 
fishing-boats in pursuit of their legitimate business are ex- 
empt from capture. In our last war with France the exemp- 
tion was rescinded, because it was found that numbers of 
these craft were harmless fishing-boats in the presence of 
an English man of war, but were pirates, rather than 
privateers, when opportunity offered. This being once 
understood, the danger was quickly ended by sweeping the 
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fishermen, pirates or not, by thousands into the English 
prisons. And in the same way now, if it is understood that 
every harmless-looking fishing-boat may be a torpedo-boat in 
disguise, the result will certainly be extremely disagreeable 
to fishing-boats in general, whether harmless or not. 

M. Charmes describes, with evident approval, an experi- 
ment of last summer in the Gulf of Finland. The fleet had 
divided into two parts, for the sake of waging a mimic war. 
The one division was in search of the other, and passed near 
some fishing-boats, the men in which appeared to be busily 
occupied with their nets and paying no attention to the 
squadron. Suddenly the admiral’s ship was struck by a 
torpedo, and was, by the rules of the contest, declared to be 
disabled. The torpedo had been discharged from one of the 
fishing-boats, on board of which were two or three naval 
officers in the disguise of fishermen.* A similar story, or pro- 
bably a more accurate version of the same, is given by the 
‘Russian Naval Magazine : >— 


‘On the night of August 8 a party of volunteers from the Transund 
squadron got into Bidrko-Sund, where the enemy’s squadron was lying, 
in a hired Finnish coasting smack, and came alongside the cruiser 
“ Africa,” the flagship. One of the volunteers, midshipman Istomin, 
dressed as a Finnish peasant, boarded the cruiser and handed in a tele- 
gram. Whilst a receipt was being given for the telegram, the other 
volunteers on board the smack fastened a small buoy, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Frigate Prince Pojarsky,” under the stern of the “ Africa.” On 
getting clear of the side of the ship, midshipman Istomin fired off a 
rocket, which was intended to signify that the “ Africa” had been 
blown up by one of our mines.’ + 


Whether the fact referred to in these two stories is the 
same or not, is of little consequence. M. Charmes accepts it 
as a perfectly legitimate operation of war. That is not to be 
wondered at; but that the Russian authorities should have 
so accepted it is strange; for though the admiral was un- 
doubtedly guilty of carelessness, and his ship was destroyed, 
the destroyers were equally guilty of piracy, and would, in 
real war, have been hanged. About this, we conceive, there is 
no doubt ; for though the rigour of naval rules has happily 
been dormant for many years, on shore there has been no 
relaxation; and during the Franco-German war, peasants, 
or soldiers disguised as peasants, suspected of attempt- 
ing hostilities, were at once shot. It is well, perhaps, to 
consider to what the toleration of such a stratagem might 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, t. xvi. p. 883. 
t Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxix. p. 241. 
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lead. There could be little or no difficulty in the way of any 
enemy obtaining possession of some small English vessel— 
yacht, fishing-boat, or smack—running openly in amongst 
the fleet at Spithead or elsewhere, and discharging a number 
of torpedoes. A yacht, for instance, flying a well-known 
burgee, and with the appearance of two or three ladies on 
board, would excite no suspicion. She could, of course, 
hardly hope to escape; but it is now implied that the crew 
might claim to be treated as prisoners of war. With the 
exception of recognised pirates, no cases of the kind are on 
record; there are no exact precedents, but we are much 
mistaken if the admiral in command would not immediately 
make one at the fore-yard-arm of the nearest square-rigged 
ship. 

It is a marked and honourable distinction of the nine- 
teenth century, since the peace of 1815, that efforts have 
been made to check and restrain the asperities and barbari- 
ties of warfare, and that hostilities are now carried on 
upon more humane and civilised principles than in former 
times, by limiting and defining the rights of belligerents, 
by protecting the rights of neutrals, and relieving, as far as 
possible, the civil classes of the population from the suffer- 
ings and oppression inseparable from war. Thus, instead of 
the seizure and embargo of traders on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, an interval of time is allowed them to depart; the 
property of the enemy is respected, and commercial transac- 
tions allowed; irregular acts of hostility and imperfect block- 
ades are condemned ; and what may be termed the formalities 
of a state of warfare are more rigorously imposed. The 
Declaration of Paris in 1856 was a solemn recognition of 
these principles by all the great Powers of Europe, and we 
hold it to be of supreme importance to the best interests of 
this and every other nation, and of mankind at large, that 
they should be respected and observed. In the event of 
war between any of the great Powers, the interests and 
influence of neutrals will have an important bearing on the 
contest, and it is probable that they will be defended, not 
only by the minor States, but by the power and authority of 
the American Union. 

It is therefore with great regret that we discover in 
some of the works now before us a tendency to deal very 
lightly with these engagements, and to advocate a relapse 
into practices of warfare which are only worthy of savages. 
M. Charmes appears to regard the deciaration which abolished 
privateering as of no binding obligation, and he views with 
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complacency every species of stratagem, disguise, surprise, 
and artifice by which the destruction, not only of an enemy’s 
ships, but of undefended towns, and the lives and property 
of the inhabitants, could be effected. As we have already 
observed, war carried on by such means would give rise to 
the most severe reprisals, and in place of honourable and 
legitimate warfare the contest would degenerate into a 
struggle of brutality and ferocity. No nation would gain by 
such inhuman and dishonest methods of attack, and they 
would excite the indignant reprehension of the civilised 
world. 

Too much weight must not be given to the crude opinions 
of an unauthorised journalist, but we have observed with 
surprise that in the recent contest between France and 
China, the Ministry of M. Ferry allowed its officers to depart 
on several occasions from the line of conduct we should have 
expected of them. War was carried on under the false name 
of ‘reprisals,’ and without any official declaration of hos- 
tilities, so that neutrals were unable to determine whether 
they had to meet a state of war or not. Blockades were 
established in an imperfect and irregular manner, and al- 
though in some instances neutral vessels were detained, none 
were ever brought within the jurisdiction of a court of prize 
competent to try the legality of the blockade. The entrance 
of the French squadron into the river Min in a pacific 
character but with hostile intentions, and the subsequent 
destruction of a Chinese arsenal thirty miles up the river, 
the batteries at the mouth being taken in reverse, was a 
highly questionable action. And the declaration that rice, 
the chief food of the population, was to be regarded as con- 
traband of war, called forth a just and vigorous protest from 
the British Government; for not only was the attempt to 
cut off the supply of food from the non-combatant population 
an unwarrantable measure, but it had the effect of rendering 
all neutral vessels carrying rice to the towns on the coast of 
China liable to seizure and condemnation for illicit trading. 
The law of nations on this point is perfectly clear, and has 
always been recognised by the French themselves. Corn, 
rice, or other kinds of food are, like coal, articles which can- 
not be regarded as contraband of war, except in cases when 
their destination proves that they are intended to assist and 
supply the military or naval requirements and operations of 
the enemy. It is their destination, and not their own character, 
which may render them liable to capture, and when they 
are on their way to supply in the ordinary course of trade 
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the wants of the non-combatant population, the transport 
of such articles is perfectly legal, and can only be stopped 
by a strict and effectual blockade, ‘which of course excludes 
everything. 

We advert to these points because it is for the common 
interest of civilisation and mankind that war, and especially 
naval warfare, should be carried on with a strict regard to 
the rules which are sanctioned by the law of nations, and 
with as little interference as possible with the rights of 
neutrals and the property of non-combatants. It is by the 
collisions of fleets and armies, by the defence or capture of 
armed vessels and military positions, that such contests must 
ultimately be decided ; and it is the interest, as well as the 
duty, of every civilised nation to abstain from operations 
which have no decisive effect on the result of the war, but 
can only aggravate its ravages and increase the number of 
its victims. 

*,* We have received a long letter from Sir Thomas Symonds, 
complaining of our personal reference to him in the article on ‘ The 
‘Past and Present State of the Navy,’ in the last number of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ disputing also our facts and controverting our 
arguments. So far as the personal reference is concerned, we are con- 
vinced that if he will again read the sentences in which his name is 
mentioned he will see that he has misinterpreted them, and thus found 
an offence which the language does not convey, and which was 
certainly not intended. The name and reputation of Sir Thomas 
Symonds are of themselves sufficient guarantee of the perfect honesty 
and truth of his convictions. As to the other points to which he takes 
exception, it is impossible for us to enter again into the details with 
which his letter is filled; but we utterly deny his position that ‘the 
‘only safe comparison is the official,’ understanding by that, ‘the true 
‘ official numbers . . . which, being extracts from official parliamen- 
‘tary returns, are impossible to refute.’ On both sides, the mere 
official numbers, without explanation, are most misleading; the official 
numbers, with that explanation, as given by the Sea Lords of the 
Admiralty, are as we quoted them. We do not propose now to repeat 
our former statement, which a careful re-examination has only con- 
firmed; but we may say that whilst we have full means of verifying 
and correcting our own returns, we have no means whatever of verify- 
ing those of foreign Powers. Sir Thomas Symonds knows that the 
ships on our own list are not all effective; but, without knowing, he 
assumes that every ship on the French list is so. We have good reason 
for believing that this assumption is incorrect; and we know that 
French publicists complain of the inefficient and unduly weak state of 
the French navy, in terms as bitter as even Sir Thomas Symonds can 
employ to describe the state of the English navy. 
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Art. X.—1. Corea (the Hermit Nation). By Wi.11am 
Euiot Grirris. 8vo. London: 1882. 


2. History of Corea (Ancient and Modern). By Rev. Jonn 
Ross. 8vo. Paisley: 1880. 


3. Parliamentary Papers: Corea. Nos. 1 and 2. 1885. 


[se security of navigation and trade in the North Pacific 
depends upon the action of more than one country, but 
to a very important extent upon the state of Corea. It has 
fortunately become a matter of recognised importance with 
all the principal nations trading in Eastern seas, and much 
has been done towards placing the question on a safe and 
simple basis since the article on Corea which appeared in 
this Journal thirteen years ago. Even in the much shorter 
interval of five years which has elapsed since the question 
of naval power in the Pacific* was elaborately treated in 
our pages, the whole subject has undergone so many im- 
portant changes as to render a further consideration of the 
problem under its new conditions highly useful and desirable. 
For within that period our knowledge of Corea, which was 
before mainly derived from the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
has made great progress, and we have now more than one 
work on the country and several highly interesting consular 
reports describing parts of Corea into which no foreigner 
had previously penetrated. In the first place it must be 
stated that the sole cause of our being in this more favour- 
able position is the treaty which opened ‘the forbidden 
‘land’ to our consuls and our traders, and the ratification 
of which was one of the last acts of Sir Harry Parkes, in 
whom his country lost a public servant who contributed for 
forty years in a prominent degree to maintain the name and 
interests of England in the far East, and whose eminent 
services in China and Japan cannot be forgotten or easily 
replaced even by the appointment of Sir Robert Hart. 

In 1872 the prospects of foreign intercourse with Corea 
were gloomy in the extreme. Two naval expeditions, the 
first French and the second American, had failed to achieve 
any practical result, or to shake the determination of the 
Corean Court and people to have nothing to do with the 
nations of the West. As the Regent Tai Wang Kun wrote 


* The earlier of these two articles, that on ‘Corea,’ appeared in 
No. eclxxviii., October, 1872. The later one, on ‘ Naval Power in the 
‘ Pacific,’ was published in No. ccexi., July, 1880. 
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to the representative of the United States, ‘Do you want 
‘our land? That cannot be. Do you want intercourse 
‘with us? That cannot be either.’ Mr. Griffis shows still 
more clearly how high the confidence of the Coreans in their 
capacity to defend themselves was raised by the retreat of 
his countrymen, and in confirmation of his statement he 
narrates a story that ‘when a Scotch missionary in Shing- 
‘king reasoned with a Corean concerning the power of 
‘ foreigners and their superiority in war, the listener’s reply, 
‘ delivered with angry tuss of the head anda snap of the 
‘ fingers, was, “‘ What care we for your foreign inventions ? 
* « Kven our boys laugh at all your weapons.”’ It was at 
this unpromising stage of the Corean question that we con- 
cluded our remarks in 1872, and we have now to describe 
the events which have happened in the interim and which 
have given a favourable turn to the solution of the problem. 

The efforts of two of the principal naval and commercial 
Powers in the far East had produced no perceptible result. 
It remained for the two Asiatic countries which had had the 
longest connexion with the peninsula to solve the difficulty. 
In Corea China and Japan had rival pretensions, and on 
more than one occasion their armies had met in hostile 
collision within a state which each claimed as being bound 
to it in the ties of vassalage. The unsettled condition of 
the borders on the Yaloo river, added to the reported excel- 
lence of Corean pasturage and ginseng, urged the Chinese 
Government to adopt active measures at the very same 
moment that the Japanese came to the determination to 
give practical effect to their claims in the capital and ports 
of Corea. Although the Chinese firmly established their 
authority on the Yaloo, and absorbed the whole of the de- 
bateable territory up to that stream, the Japanese were still 
more energetic in their proceedings, and endeavoured to 
carry with a high hand pretensions which dated from a more 
remote period. The immediate cause of offence to the Tokio 
authorities was of a similar character to the grievance which 
had provoked the intervention of France and the United 
States. It was in September, 1875, that the Coreans fired 
upon the crew of a Japanese man-of-war, and the com- 
mander of the latter retaliated by landing a force which 
captured and destroyed a fort. On learning of this affair 
the Mikado’s Government sent an envoy to Pekin to ascer- 
tain what were the Chinese views as to the dependency of 
Corea, and at the same time fitted out an expedition to Seoul 
for the purpose of demanding from the Corean Government 
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a treaty making commercial concessions. The Chinese, 
threatened by a rupture with England on account of the 
then unsettled Yunnan outrage, were not disposed to add to 
their liabilities by accepting the unlimited responsibility of 
making reparation for the outrages that the Coreans might 
commit on their coasts, and Mr. Griffis says that the Japanese 
envoy received at Pekin ‘the written disclaimer of China’s 
‘ responsibility over “the outpost state.”’ It is doubtful 
whether this ‘ written disclaimer’ partook of the character 
of a formal diplomatic document. Meantime the naval ex- 
pedition had fared equally well. The commissioners of the 
two states met on Kangwha island, and after protracted and 
tedious discussions they agreed to a treaty which in the first 
place declared Corea to be an independent country, and in 
the second granted the Japanese special privileges in matters 
of trade. The terms of the treaty were ratified in the most 
formal manner by the despatch of a Corean embassy to Japan. 

The chief place of trade for the Japanese is Fusan, where 
during the last nine years a very considerable amount of 
business has been done. But in 1880 a second port was 
opened to the Japanese at Gensan, which it is hoped will 
prove to the eastern coast of Corea what Fusan has been to 
the southern. The prospects of trade were deemed to be 
far superior here to what they were at Fusan on account of 
the natural wealth of the neighbourhood in furs and minerals, 
and the greater material welfare of the inhabitants. The 
harbour of Gensan is termed magnificent, but the Japanese 
have not succeeded in obtaining more than five per cent. of 
the commerce of a place which they were chiefly instru- 
mental in opening to the merchandise of the world. In 
1880, after the old objections had been revived and again 
vanquished, a third port, Inchiun, situated only twenty-five 
miles from Seoul, the capital of Corea, was opened to the 
Japanese, who at once proceeded to mark off the ground 
for their concession. Inchiun did not prove a very eligible 
position as a port of trade, for large vessels could not 
anchor within a mile of the shore, and the rise and fall of 
the tide sometimes differed to the extent of 29 feet. In 
winter, moreover, the sea is frozen for some distance from 
the land. Although unsuited to be the centre of any ex- 
tensive trade, the mere declaration that a place so close to 
the capital as Inchiun was to be rendered accessible to 
strange visitors and men of commerce served to intensify 
the feeling of animosity prevailing among a large section of 
the king’s ministers and courtiers. The king’s father, Tai 
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Wang Kun, who had for many years held supreme power as 
regent, and who regretted in his retirement the loss of the 
authority he had possessed so long, put himself forward as 
the leader of the anti-foreign party, and all the old traditions 
found in him a zealous supporter. Whether he adopted this 
attitude from settled conviction, or in the hope of realising 
his personal ambition, must always remain a matter of 
opinion ; but there is no doubt that the much-debated ques- 
tion of opening a port to external trade so near the capital as 
Inchiun brought Tai Wang Kun back into that prominence 
which he had lost on resigning the regency. 

Unfortunately for him the tide which bore Tai Wang 
Kun, who was described by a native writer as having ‘a 
‘heart of stone and bowels of iron,’ towards the recovery of 
power had come too late. Those Coreans who wished to 
maintain the seclusion of their country based their argu- 
ments and aspirations on a Chinese model, and assumed 
that the Pekin Government would approve and support 
those who resolutely endeavoured to preserve their exclusive- 
ness as dependants of the Middle Kingdom. Tai Wang 
Kun and his followers were destined to a rude disappoint- 
ment in these hopes; for while in 1876 the Pekin Govern- 
ment had repudiated all responsibility for Corean action, Li 
Hung Chang in 1880 wrote a letter strongly advising the 
Coreans to conclude treaties with all the great commercial 
nations, for their best chance, he said, of continued secu- 
rity and independence lay in the direction of enlisting the 
interest of as much of the outside world as possible in the 
condition of their country. When the Chinese authorities 
recommended the opening of the kingdom and the abandon- 
ment of the old policy of concealment, the most exclusive 
of the ministers at Seoul began to entertain doubts as to 
the wisdom of Tai Wang Kun’s recommendations, at the 
same time that the conclusion became irresistible that it 
was useless to oppose the Japanese if the Chinese signi- 
fied their approval of what they were doing. The young 
king had attached himself at an early period of his reign 
to the party of progress, and subsequent events had not 
merely vindicated his judgement, but had brought many of 
the leading men round to his way of thinking. When 
Tai Wang Kun was ready to make a fresh bid for power, 
the conditions had altered so materially that there was no 
longer any great probability of a fanatical leader succeeding 
in uniting the opinion and forces of the country in a league 
for the rigorous exclusion of all foreigners. The plot of 
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Tai Wung Kun was rather the despairing effort of personal 
ambition than the manifestation of public unanimity on the 
question of Corea’s external relations. 

The signature of the treaties with the other nations 
besides the Japanese—an event which marked the year 1882 
as a memorable one in Corean annals—served to intensify 
the ex-regent’s malignity and to hasten the catastrophe. 
The American treaty was signed first, on May 9; one with 
China was concluded almost at the same time. Sir Harry 
Parkes, then Minister at Tokio, was only a few days behind 
the rest, and early in June a treaty was drawn up and signed 
between England and Corea. France and Germany followed 
next, and entered into treaty relations with what had been 
until a few days before the most rigorously secluded state in 
the world. The signature of these treaties, in which China 
and Japan had taken the chief initiative, was followed not 
by symptoms of popular dissatisfaction with the new policy 
marked out for the state by the young king, but by abundant 
evidence testifying to the fact that the Coreans were free 
from many of the prejudices attributed to them, and that 
they were fully alive to the advantages of trade. The 
Japanese mission resident at Seoul became the focus of the 
civilising influences at work in the country; and although Li 
Hung Chang had the greater share in the execution of this 
policy, the leaders of the party opposed to change concen- 
trated their efforts and antipathies in a single project to 
expel the Japanese. This was the more natural, inasmuch 
as the treaties with the European states, although signed, 
awaited ratification before coming into operation, and the 
Japanese mission in Seoul alone represented in a practical 
form the changes which were imminent. The Chinese, not 
having adopted either the dress or the habits of the West in 
any visible degree, were not marked out in the same way 
for Tai Wang Kun’s resentment. Moreover they were in 
considerable force, and residing in their camp outside the 
city. Mr. Griffis gives a long account of Tai Wang Kun’s 
plot, and we cannot do better than quote the principal 
passages from his narrative. 


‘ The light-hearted Japanese seemed to suspect no imminent danger, 
although the old fanatic and tyrant Tai Wang Kun was still alive and 
plotting. To ensure perfect secresy for his plans, it is said that he 
employed two or three mutes to wait on him and act as his messengers. 
He was the centre of all the elements hostile to innovation, and, being 
a man of unusual ability, was possessed of immense influence. The 
populace of Seoul and of the country had been taught to believe that 
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“the Japanese were inebriated with the manners of Christian nations 
“and were enchanted by the Western devils.” Every means had been 
used to inflame the people against foreigners. Stone monuments had 
been set up on the high roads and market-places, which bore this in- 
scription: “The Western barbarians will come to invade our soil. 
“There are but two alternatives for Chosen: to go to war or to main- 
“tain peace. To submit peacefully means to sell the country; there- 
“ fore we Coreans must resort to arms.” ’ 


Tai Wang Kun eagerly seized the opportunity for which 
he had long been waiting; and, as it happened, a number of 
extraneous circumstances occurred to confirm the supersti- 
tious among his friends and supporters in their attachment 
to his views. 

‘Just when the populace was most excited over the near presence 
of the Americans and other foreigners at Inchiun, the usual rainfall 
was withheld, the wells dried up, and in the consequent drought the 
rice crop was threatened with total failure. The diviners, sorcerers, and 
anti-foreign party took advantage of the situation to play on the fears 
of the superstitious people. At the same time the soldiery of the 
capital were disaffected, as some say on account of arrears of wages, 
or, as others aver, because the old warriors of the bow and arrow 
hated the Japanese method of drilling as a foreign innovation insulting 
to the gods. A more probable reason is that on account of the failure 
of the rice harvest the soldiers’ rations were cut down, and they were 
deprived of this choice cereal for food. Among the first Corean officers 
killed was the superintendent of the rice storehouses, which were 
pillaged by the hungry mob.’ 


The actual rebellion or riot took place on July 23, 1882, 
while the king was engaged praying in the open air for the 
rain so greatly needed. An attempt was made by some of 
the ex-regent’s followers to seize his person, but the king 
fortunately succeeded in reaching the castle before his pur- 
suers. In this extremity the idea seems to have occurred 
to Tai Wang Kun or one of his supporters to throw the 
blame on the Japanese, and a report was diligently spread 
to the effect that the latter had assaulted the king, and were 
actually besieging him in the royal castle. In the excited 
state of the public mind the report found ready credence. 
Men did not stop to enquire how forty Japanese were to 
overcome the resistance of the royal army and the popu- 
lation of a large city. The rioters, numbering four thousand 
men, who showed themselves extremely skilful in hurling 
stones, attacked and destroyed the residences of the minis- 
ters who favoured the foreigners, and for a long time it was 
believed that the queen was killed during the early part of 
the riot, but Queen Min fortunately escaped. She remained 
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in concealment, however, until affairs had regained their 
normal quiet, and the statement of her safety came as a 
surprise long after these events had passed into history. 
Then the mob turned upon the Japanese, and hastened to 
lay siege to the house where the envoy Hanabusa and his 
suite were living. Mr. Griffis gives the following account of 
the fight which ensued :— 

‘Hanabusa and his suite then arranged a plan of defence. While 
thus engaged, a Corean employed at the Legation informed them that 
the mob had destroyed the houses of the ministers, and were attacking 
three Japanese students. Three policemen, well armed, then left to 
succour the students, but nothing was heard from either policemen or 
students again. A Corean officer now appeared and warned the 
Japanese to escape, and being requested by Hanabusa to ask the Go- 
vernment for soldiers he left on this errand. At 5.50 the mob reached 
the Legation and, raising a yell, fired volleys of bullets, arrows, and 
big stones at the house, but dared not enter the gate to face the re- 
volvers of the policemen. ... The Japanese fired the remaining 
buildings, and, armed only with swords and pistols, formed themselves 
into a circle, charged the mob, and cut their way through to the house 
of the chief magistrate, which they found empty. They marched to 
the southern gate of the royal castle. Instead of opening it the soldiers 
on the wall above pelted them with stones.’ 


After this the Japanese made their way across the river, 
and succeeded in reaching Inchiun in safety, thanks in no 
small degree to the intervention of a terrific thunderstorm. 
The governor received them in a friendly manner, and pro- 
vided them with shelter, but during the night the Coreans 
attacked them again, and the survivors fled to Chemulpo, 
whence they crossed over to Roze island. They were subse- 
quently taken on board the English surveying ship ‘ Flying 
‘Fish? These events, which threatened to put an end to 
the hopes of a favourable settlement of the Corean question, 
hastened, as the result proved, the realisation of the projects 
to which the treaties had given rise. The Japanese Govern- 
ment were bound to resent in the most determined manner 
so flagrant an outrage as this attack on their envoy, and 
preparations were made for war. Hanabusa was sent back 
to Seoul with a strong military escort, and the Coreans were 
given to understand that not merely would the strict letter 
of the treaty be enforced, but that the fullest reparation 
would be required for the massacre of the Mikado’s subjects 
and the insult to his flag. Hanabusa was received with 
marks of honour, and at an interview with the king he pre- 
sented the demands of his Government. The Corean autho- 
rities did not refuse compliance with them. They merely 
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resorted to the usual Oriental device of delay. Hanabusa’s 
instructions were of a peremptory character. Five days 
after his arrival he left Seoul, not having received the king’s 
reply to his propositions. War seemed inevitable. 

During this crisis the Chinese had not remained inactive. 
They had a considerable force in a camp outside Seoul. Li 
Hung Chang at once ordered four thousand men to reinforce 
it, and at the same time sent a fleet of warships to the mouth 
of the Han river. It was considered doubtful whether these 
vigorous measures foreboded the support of the anti-foreign 
party, or the active assertion of China’s own rights in Corea 
should that state become the scene of hostilities. No one 
supposed or suggested that Li Hung Chang’s policy aimed 
at precipitating the result which he had indicated seven 
years before. Yet such was the case. The Chinese troops 
did not come in order to encourage an attitude of isolation, 
or to absorb territory in the name of the Pekin emperor, but 
to impress upon the Corean Government the absolute neces- 
sity of making every reparation to the Japanese, and of 
religiously carrying out the provisions of the various treaties. 
The Chinese did more than advise. They took the most 
vigorous and effectual action in their power by arresting Tai 
Wang Kun and sending him to Tientsin. An attempt had 
been made to screen that personage. The riot was attributed 
to the unpaid soldiery, and credit was given to the ex-regent 
for having granted honourable burial to the victims of these 
popular excesses, and for having at the same time made up his 
mind to adopt benceforth a more liberal and enlightened policy. 
But, whatever weight these representations might have carried 
with the Japanese, the Chinese were quite resolved to have a 
definite settlement of the difficulty. So long as Tai Wang 
Kun remained at large there could be no feeling of security, 
but by removing him the Chinese felt that they were taking 
away the chief element of disturbance. Their view was 
shown to be correct, for after the disappearance of the ex- 
regent there was no further trouble, and Corean hostility to 
foreigners seemed to be permanently allayed. 

The vigorous action of the Chinese paved the way fora 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty with Japan. Hana- 
busa returned to Seoul, and the Corean Government gave 
assurances that the terms of his sovereign would be complied 
with ; but no promise was so satisfactory as the generally 
prevailing conviction that Pekin had resolved that there 
should be peace. Ina very short time the terms of a con- 
vention were drawn up, and the Coreans agreed to appease 
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Japanese pride by arresting the principal insurgents, and 
punishing them in the presence of Japanese delegates. A 
sum of money was also assigned as compensation for the 
families of the murdered men. A large indemnity was also 
promised the Japanese in consideration of the insult to their 
flag and of the expense to which they had been put, while a 
special embassy was to bear to Tokio the amplest letters of 
apology. There were besides explicit stipulations with regard 
to the future. The Japanese were to be allowed to station a 
considerable body of troops at Seoul for the protection of 
their minister, and increased facilities were to be granted 
for trade and travelling in the interior of the country. 
These concessions seemed likely to give a preponderating 
influence to the Japanese in the councils of Seoul, but the 
Chinese maintained their position by ordering the consider- 
able force sent on the first outbreak of disturbances to 
establish a permanent camp and remain at the scene of 
action. At the same time they assumed the charge of the 
Corean customs, and Herr Ohlendorff and other members of 
Sir Robert Hart’s service proceeded to the ports just opened 
for trade in order to organise a customs establishment. 

It was immediately after these events that by the working 
of the treaties foreign merchants and even consuls began to 
make a more frequent appearance in Corea. Inchiun was 
definitely abandoned in favour of Chemulpo, but from the 
description given by Mr. Consul-General Aston in his inte- 
resting report it would seem as if it left much to be desired 
in respect of convenience and accessibility. He says:— 


‘ Chemulpo is about sixty miles distant from the capital by river and 
about twenty-six by land. ‘The anchorage is safe and commodious, 
but it has some serious disadvantages. The approach to it is far from 
easy, involving the navigation of a confined estuary for a distance of 
sixty miles, and the tides run about three knots an hour at springs, 
seriously interfering with the landing and shipping of cargo. The 
anchorage is nearly two miles from the settlement, but there is fortu- 
nately a smaller branch of the river accessible at high tide, where 
there is room for four or five small steam-vessels drawing, say, not more 
than thirteen feet. Even vessels of this class must be moored stem and 
stern, or they touch the ground instantly when swinging at low tide. 
This creek is nevertheless most useful, and nearly all cargo is shipped 
or discharged here.’ 


Nearly the whole of the trade of Chemulpo is in the 
hands of the Japanese, but the articles which they import 
are almost exclusively of European manufacture. The prin- 
cipal English firm in China have had an agent established 
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there during the last two years; and now that the Russian 
Government have thought it worth their while to place 
a consul at Chemulpo, it seems probable that Mr. Aston’s 
future reports will show Europeans to have a larger, and 
their Japanese rivals a proportionately smaller, share in 
its trade. Two other ports, Pusan or Fusan and Wonsan, 
have also been opened to foreign commerce, and there also 
the Japanese have succeeded to a great extent in anticipating 
other nations. The trade, however, is extremely small, and 
although progressing it is at such a slow rate as to make it 
a matter of some time before it can reach large dimensions. 
Another great obstacle which will have to be overcome is 
the question of the coinage. The old coin of Corea wasa brass 
or copper cash, and it was reckoned that four hundred 
of these coins were equivalent to one Mexican dollar, but 
owing to depreciation the current rate of exchange had 
latterly become 525 cash to one dollar. The Corean Govern- 
ment attempted to solve the difficulty by issuing a new coin 
called tango, which was said to be equal to five cash. The 
coinage of tangoes became one of the most profitable pursuits 
in the country, and the most rigorous measures adopted 
against offenders failed to check the profitable pursuit of 
coining. The weight of this money is another serious 
objection and hindrance to trade, for Mr. Aston tells us that 
‘ fifty dollars’ worth is as much as a coolie can carry, and it 
‘is practically impossible to prevent loss by pilfering.’ In 
describing a tour into the interior of the country, Mr. Aston 
mentions several facts showing the difficulties with which 
foreign commerce will have to contend. Among these are 
the few wants and simple habits of a people who do not 
possess or care for any furniture in their houses, and among 
whom a merchant with a capital of ten dollars is a prosperous 
individual. The people show no rudeness to foreigners, and 
indeed seem to feel little curiosity about them. The Coreans 
are far more apathetic than either of their neighbours in 
China and Japan. 

Mr. Carles, who travelled through parts of the country 
where no European had preceded him, confirms the general 
impressions which a perusal of Mr. Aston’s report leaves 
upon the mind. The interior of the country is stated to be 
extremely difficult of access, and the routes connecting one 
part with another are in many places impassable. There is 
communication, however, between Seoul and the port of 
Gensan on the east coast, where the Japanese have esta- 
blished one of the most flourishing centres of trade in the 
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kingdom. By this route the central chain is crossed at no 
greater height than 2,000 feet. But Mr. Carles’s testimony 
is still more important as regards the present poverty or 
backwardness of the state than on the subject of its deficient 
means of communication. Phyong-yang has been justly 
praised for its prosperity and picturesqueness, yet this is 
what Mr. Carles is compelled to write about it :— 

‘It is in towns such as Phyong-yang that the poverty of the country 
is fully realised. In the villages and mountains little sign of wealth 
is expected, and the clean outer clothing of the men and the good 
quality of their food foster an expectation in the traveller of finding 
thriving towns bearing some evidence of comfort. The towns, how- 
ever, are simply large villages with streets of mud cottages grouped 
around official residences, which, from the gateways leading to them 
and the numerous courtyards surrounded by substantial buildings well 
raised above the ground, have by contrast with their surroundings an 
air of almost palatial grandeur. The interior of the yamens is, how- 
ever, almost as bare as that of the cottages. The furniture of a room 
consists in a folding screen placed against the blank wall and mats on 
the floor; and it is only in the quality of the mats, the condition of 
the paper on the wall, the absence or presence of a screen, or the style 
of painting on its panels, that the grades of riches and poverty are 
detected. Even the appointments of the table differ but slightly. 
Each villager has a separate table with a separate set of brass bowls, 


containing his portion of rice, soup, soy, in the same manner that the 
governor of a province is served.’ 


At Phyong-yang, however, there are signs of improve- 
ment, for it has been thought prudent by the principal men 
of the place to found a trading company with a capital of 
nearly 150,000 dollars, and this company has an agency at 
Chemulpo. There can be no doubt that native associations 
like this will contribute as much to the commercial develope- 
ment of the Corea as the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of foreign merchants. The obstacles to the energetic and 
successful prosecution of trade which exist on the sea-coast 
through the dangers of navigation and the comparative 
rareness of safe harbours do not present themselves on the 
land side, and as the natural consequence there is consider- 
able traffic across the Yaloo river, which now forms the 
boundary between China and Corea. But the inferiority of 
the Coreans as cultivators of the soil is brought into pro- 
minent relief by the superior prosperity of the Chinese 
settlers on the right bank to what exists among the Corean 
on the left. The Yaloo river ought to prove one ofthe chief 
means of developing the northern part of Corea, for it could 
be used for a great portion of its course by tug-boats, except 
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during the floods, which are particularly high and disastrous 
at certain seasons. There is much doubt as to how far down 
its course this river is navigable, and the entrance is stated 
to be barred by sand flats ten miles in extent. Mr. Carles was 
unable to decide the point, for ‘ the difficulty of approaching 
* the river’s mouth from the land appears to be very great, 
‘and the absence of Corean passenger boats prevented my 
‘ settling a question on which I could obtain no light from 
‘ official sources.’ 

The backwardness of the Coreans in the arts and know- 
ledge which tend to make a community rich and prosperous 
is shown in all their habits and in their general life. The 
men wear basket-shaped hats of great size and weight, which 
absolutely incapacitate them for the performance of any 
labour; and their usual occupation is to walk about with 
their hands up the loose sleeves which they always wear. The 
women have neither of these privileges (they wear lighter 
basket-shaped hats, and close-fitting sleeves), and conse- 
quently they do most of the field labour and all the house- 
work, Mr. Carles makes some very instructive comments 
on the defects of Corean administration, which deserve 
careful consideration. 


‘Chief among these defects is undoubtedly the enormous staff of 
underlings attached to the local yamens. To take the province of 
Phyong-an as an instance : there are in it forty-four districts, each under 
the supervision of a magistrate whose staff on an average consists of 
400 men, whose only public duties are the policing of the district and 
the collection of taxes, but the chief part of the latter duty is taken 
off their shoulders by the heads of tithings. There are thus in the 
cities of Phyong-an province 17,600 men, whose board alone at the 
rate of two dollars per month amounts to 392,400 dollars. Many of 
them, however, receive more than their bare food, and all are well 
clad and lodged. It is not only in the expense entailed by the mainte- 
nance of such an army that the country suffers, though probably 
three-fourths of the expense could be curtailed without any diminu- 
tion in the efficiency of the public service, but the nation suffers as 
well through the labour which is lost to it. If 12,000 men, most 
of them able-bodied, were turned into artisans and labourers, the 
material condition of Phyong-an would be very different from what it 
now is. Another great obstacle to the progress of the country lies in 
the sumptuary laws and the insecurity of property. What stimulus 
has a labouring man to work when the utmost that he can do with the 
fruits of his toil is to procure some more copper pots and lay in a larger 
store of spirits? He is not allowed to exercise his wits by making 
himself chairs and furniture. Chairs are for the use of magistrates, 
and not for working men. If he has an excess of funds, he may 
subscribe with his neighbours towards the repainting of the 
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towers on the city gates, and either erect or restore an official tablet, 
or, if he is still at a loss as to how to dispose of his money, lend it to 
the magistrate, to whom he may at the same time present some of his 
surplus stock of pigs or calves. It is undoubtedly the knowledge that 
the acquisition of riches will only slightly benefit their holder that 
induces such extraordinary apathy as is seen in Corea, and no change 
for the better can be hoped for until men know that their property is 
their own to deal with.’ 


With regard to what might in the future be expected 
under favourable conditions in Corea, we may make a final 
quotation from the report of Mr. Carles. 


‘It is evident that the country is easily susceptible of great im- 
provements. At present on the eastern road a few hundred yards of 
bad ground here and there prevent carts being used continuously along 
its whole length. Again, the country is being impoverished year by 
year through want of protection for its woods, which form one of the 
chief treasures of the land. Were a little care exercised in this 
direction, and were sheep and goats gradually introduced on to the 
downs and hills which now serve only to supply firewood, a great 
improvement might be seen without much expense being incurred, 
such as later on will be requisite on replacing the present coinage by 
a currency in one of the precious metals. The innate spirit of gambling 
in a Corean is so great that it is doubtful whether the natives as a 
whole would be benefited by the removal of the present restrictions 
on the working of gold and silver. The result of the change probably 
would be that men would leave their farms to rush to the gold mines, 
the outturn of which, though sufficient to repay the work of spare 
hours and to form a very useful supplement to a man’s income if 
he: lived on the spot, would in all probability demonstrate that the 


fabled wealth of Corea vanished like a fairy’s gift on being roughly 
handled.’ 


The position of Corea is such that both China and Japan 
are bound to vigilantly watch each other’s movements in that 
quarter, and to provide against unforeseen contingencies, 
for a Japanese invasion of the peninsula would not be more 
dangerous to Pekin than a Chinese occupation and colonisa- 
tion of Corea would prove menacing to the independence of 
Japan. If left to themselves, the Chinese and Japanese 
would be a fair match for each other in this quarter, and 
all their efforts would not avail to produce any important 
change in the relative position of the state which the 
Chinese call their ‘right arm of defence.’ But others be- 
sides these two Asiatic peoples are not merely anxious to 
take a part in moulding the future shape of Corea, but are 
actually in as favourable a position as the two historical 
rivals in ‘ the land of morning calm’ to assert their preten- 
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sions and realise their ambitions. The question of sapremacy 
does not lie as of old solely between the rulers of Pekin and 
Tokio. Russia has on land a not less commanding post of 
vantage with regard to Corea in her possessions in maritime 
Manchuria than China in the province of Shingking, while 
on sea her Pacific squadron may be assumed to be more 
than a match for the whole fleet of Japan. She is a third 
claimant, with equal material advantages if fewer theoretical 
rights, to participate in the settlement of Corean affairs. 
But for the wise stroke of policy identified with the name of 
Li Hung Chang, which made all the treaty Powers equally 
interested in the unfettered developement of this country, we 
cannot doubt that Russia would ere this have taken some 
more decided step than has yet been done to secure a direct 
control over that portion of the peninsula which seems most 
accessible to her and best suited for her purposes. The 
recent appointments of a consul-general at Seoul and a 
consul at Chemulpo show that she is not disposed to forego 
the privileges conceded by treaty, although the chances of 
there being any Russian trade with this part of Corea appear 
remote. 

The advantages of the new policy, which seems to have 
been at last unreservedly adopted by the Corean Court, are 
not limited to its having been the means of adjusting the 
differences between China and Japan. The principal benefit 
accruing from the signature of the treaties is that they have 
imposed some fetters and limitations on the further progress 
of Russia towards the Yellow Sea. Until they were con- 
cluded there was no special reason why Russia should not 
cross the Tumen and appropriate any places on the north- 
eastern coast of Corea which she might covet. It wasa 
matter in which she possessed much latitude of discretion, 
and in which, indeed, she was only dependent upon her own 
sense of what was wise or prudent. But now she cannot act 
in this manner without viclating what is deemed to be for 
the common good; and although the barrier is only of a 
moral kind, yet it may not prove altogether ineffectual. The 
position of Russia in the North Pacific is so powerful that 
no other force will avail to restrict its developement at the 
expense of the Asiatic countries and peoples immediately 
dependent upon their own resources than the expression of 
what is deemed to be to the benefit of the commercial com- 
munity in the far East, supported by the naval power of 
England in the last resort. 

Thirty years ago the position of Russia in the North 
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Pacific was feeble in comparison with what it is to-day. 
The English expeditions against Nicholaievsk and Petro- 
paulovski during the Crimean war achieved no striking 
success, not because the Russian forts were strong and their 
garrisons valiant, but simply on account of the difficulties of 
navigation and the density of the fogs in the narrow channel 
between Saghalien and the mouth of the Amour. Five years 
after the conclusion of peace Russia made an important step 
in advance by absorbing that part of Manchuria which lies 
along the sea-coast, and the remembrance of the success 
with which she had foiled the attempts of the English navy 
in 1855-6 encouraged her to take up a new position nearer to 
the principal centres of trade in China and Japan. In 1861 
the Pekin Government, occupied by its own troubles with 
England and France, was easily induced by General Ignatieff, 
who then represented the Czar at the Chinese capital, to 
sign a treaty ratifying the Russian occupation of Maritime 
Manchuria. But the new possession has proved scarcely 
more valuable than the old. Nothing has been done to- 
wards developing the natural resources of the province, and 
the interior, except for the route selected for a line of 
telegraph, remains inaccessible and unknown. The con- 
trast between the progress effected on the Chinese side of 
the frontier in the valleys of the Songari and Usuri, and 
the stagnation in which the districts under Russian rule 
have remained, is striking and not very creditable to the 
latter. The attention of the Russian authorities has been 
devoted to the search for a convenient harbour along the 
coast, and having found it at last in Vladivostock, they could 
bestow no thought on the general welfare of the province, 
but strove solely to make this place the strongest fortress 
and harbour on the Pacific. 

The position of Vladivostock, a name signifying in Russian 
‘Dominion in the East,’ is, in many respects, admirable. 
Situated on a small peninsula or spit of land, it commands, 
together with the forts on the isles forming the Eugénie 
group, both sides of Victoria Bay; and there is no question 
that if Hongkong were as well defended as this Russian 
station is, there would not have been the complaints of our 
neglecting our colonial defences which have of late been 
freely expressed. The anchorage is safe and sheltered, and 
it is said that thirty large men-of-war can easily ride in 
either Guérin or Napoleon Gulf. The natural advantages of 
Vladivostock being far from inconsiderable, and the Russian 
authorities having expended large sums of money on its 
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improvement, it might be thought that Russia would be 
satisfied with what she had obtained. But Vladivostock has 
one serious disadvantage. The anchorage is closed during 
the winter months by the ice, and consequently Russia is 
deprived of the assistance of her volunteer fleet and Pacific 
squadron at the very season which is most favourable to 
warlike operations in every other part of her dominions. 
For this reason the Russians have been engaged for some 
years in selecting the site of a new naval station, which, 
while possessing all the advantages of Vladivostock, shall 
be free from its one deficiency. Their ships have been 
employed not less actively than our own in surveying the 
eastern coast of Corea; and it is understood that the place 
which they consider to best answer their requirements is 
Port Lazareff in Broughton Bay. This place is situated in 
Broughton or Yunghing Bay, about halfway between Vladi- 
vostock and the southern extremity of the Corean peninsula, 
and is said to afford deep and safe anchorage at all seasons. 
Gensan in the same bay is one of the most prosperous and 
promising ports in the whole Corean peninsula. 

There would have been nothing to cause surprise if, during 
the protracted discussions between Russia and China on the 
subject of the restoration of Kuldja, the Russians had availed 
themselves of the excuse of threatened hostilities to occupy 
some point at Port Lazareff, and establish there a settlement 
similar to Vladivostock. But that opportunity having been 
neglected, and Russia having become a contracting party 
to the treaties by which Corea took her place in the family 
of nations, it seems impossible for Russia to attempt the 
realisation of her old project. Not merely would she violate 
her obligations, but by assailing what are joint rights and 
privileges she would incur great risk in challenging the 
adverse opinion of China, Japan, and England. The Russian 
authorities, while keeping in reserve their original design on 
Port Lazareff, are most likely to turn their attention to some 
other spot where they may hope to obtain a naval station 
always open to the sea. There have been indications in the 
Russian press, which always manifests remarkable interest 
in everything affecting the position of affairs in the North 
Pacific, that the most coveted spot of all is the island of 
Quelpart. This ambition seems to have taken the place of 
the old longing for the twin islands Tsushima, where Japanese 
authority was, until quite recently, feeble in the extreme; 
but this has been rendered, practically speaking, impossible 
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by the Mikado garrisoning that island with his own troops 
in place of the vassals of Satsuma. But if there is a 
belief that Russia would acquire a valuable naval station 
in Quelpart, it must be recorded that ail the known facts 
are opposed to this supposition. The island of Quelpart is 
thickly peopled and well cultivated. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly convicts or their descendants deported by the 
Corean Government, are notorious for their animosity to- 
wards foreigners ; and the anchorages round the coast are 
exceedingly dangerous. The best of these is believed to be 
near Bullock Island, but with certain winds this anchorage 
cannot be used. 

The Russians are therefore so situated that while they 
have a large military force on the Amour and at Vladi- 
vostock, as well as a numerous navy in the North Pacific, 
they find themselves in a cramped position for the prosecu- 
tion of aggressive designs and unable to carry on any ex- 
tensive trade. The present condition of their settlements 
throughout the whole of East Siberia and its dependencies 
is simply deplorable. Colonies have been established at 
different places, but only to decay. The wretched settlers, 
reduced to the verge of desperation, have had no loophole of 
safety except by petitioning the Czar to grant unusual 
privileges and to make exceptional efforts in their behalf. 
Russian trade can scarcely be said to exist, and since the 
sale of Alaska to the United States even the fur industry 
has declined almost to the point of extinction. The pro- 
sperity of Vladivostock is quite artificial, arising from the 
requirements of a large garrison and squadron. Moreover, 
the trade of the place is entirely in the hands of the Chinese 
residents, who have flocked thither just as they have done to 
Saigon and other places in the south. In the North Pacific, 
as elsewhere, we find that Russia has no contentment in 
her present possessions. They might prove, under prudent 
management, revenue-producing. countries, but unquestion- 
ably the result would have to be one of time and effort, neither 
of which she seems able to bestow. As the consequence it 
follows that disappointment with what she possesses en- 
genders the desire to seize places belonging to some one 
else, but which, as lying nearer to the main routes of trade, 
seem likely to afford a higher meed of recompense. For the 
moment it is not too much to say that the further develope- 
ment of Russian power is checked, and only in the event of 
war with either England or one of the two Asiatic Powers 
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most directly concerned will it be possible for her to attempt 
those schemes of aggrandisement in the Corean peninsula 
which she has been for some years meditating. 

The part which the English Government has to play in 
the future stages of this question ought to be well known, 
because it is clearly defined. No one can pretend that it 
has any territorial designs upon Corea, and at some later 
period of the question it may be found that Li Hung Chang 
was influenced by the advice of Englishmen when he took 
what has proved a decisive measure in modern Corean his- 
tory. At the same time no excessive estimates have been 
formed as to the future developement of Corean trade. The 
reports of our consuls show not merely that the growth of 
our commerce in this quarter must prove slow, but that the 
bulk of the present trade is in tie hands of the Japanese. 
But there can be no hesitation in saying that whatever the 
possibilities of Corean trade may be, and even if the facts 
indicated a greater prospect of advantage to Russia than 
can be said to be the case, there would still remain on the 
English Government the responsibility to provide against a 
hostile supremacy in the North Pacific proving injurious to 
the interests of our commerce in the seas of China and Japan 
where it has long enjoyed a hard-earned and still keenly 
contested pre-eminence. The necessity of a naval station in 
the North Pacific, or at all events of a coaling-place which 
would supply the want so admirably met by Hongkong in 
the south, has long been felt and admitted. The repeated 
declaration of Russia’s intentions with regard to Port Laza- 
reff and other places, even although they have not been 
carried out, could not but invest with increased force and 
significance the representations of those who declared that 
there should be a station for the English squadron either 
in the Gulf of Pechihli or off the coast of Corea. Many 
places have been suggested for this purpose, but it is not 
easy to discover one providing the necessary accommoda- 
tion and possessing the required anchorage, at the same 
time that it does not constitute a menace to China or a 
needless interference with the rights of other commercial 
nations. The desired haven is considered to have been found 
in Port Hamilton, but some of the highest English naval 
authorities are disposed to challenge the alleged advantages 
of this position. However divided opinions may be as to 
the best spot for a northern Hongkong, few are inclined to 
deny the necessity of our having such a possession; and 
although no final decision with regard to Port Hamilton 
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has yet been taken, a brief description of that natural har- 
bour will be interesting at the present juncture. 

The following account of Port Hamilton is taken from 
the best available source—the nautical publication termed 
the ‘ China Pilot :’— 


‘The Nan-how or Ngan-hau group, lying about N.N.E. } E., 
38 miles from the north-east end of Quelpart, consists of two large 
islands, deeply indented, the northern parts of which nearly meet, and 
which with a third and smaller island called Observatory Island, 
situated between their south-eastern points, form a spacious and well- 
sheltered harbour named Port Hamilton, the main entrance to which 
is at the south-east part of the group. ‘These islands may be readily 
distinguished from the numerous clumps of islets and rocks in the 
neighbourhood by their greater size and massive bold appearance, as 
well as their peculiar position. Except at a great distance from the 
south-eastward, they invariably make as one island. Within Observatory 
Island a vessel may be safely hove down for repairs. Wood is scarce ; 
fresh water is plentiful and good and easily embarked. Fish may be 
caught with the seine. Although the natives were friendly, their 
supplies were too limited, and the surveying vessel “ Saracen ” could 
not obtain fresh stock of any description in 1856. The crew roamed 
over the island as they pleased, but the inhabitants would not allow 
them to enter their houses. The largest village is in the north-west 
part of the harbour, and in 1859 it contained 250 inhabitants. The 
Port Hamilton group, so far as their examination went, is clear of 
danger on all sides, but is best approached from the south-east. There 
is also no difficulty in entering the port at night, if the weather be not 
very thick.’ 


Port Hamilton has, therefore, some advantages which the 
better known island of Quelpart does not possess, and the 
experience of Admiral Wille’s squadron when it anchored 
there two years ago confirms all we have quoted above. 
It has the safe anchorage and natural harbour which are of 
the first importance, and at the same time it presents no 
serious difficulties to occupation. The seizure of Quelpart 
or Port Lazareff could only be accomplished by a consider- 
able expedition, but the whole of the Nan-how group could 
be taken possession of by a few marines and a single man- 
of-war. Moreover it involves no infraction of Corean rights. 
The Chinese and Japanese already see that, far from being 
a danger to their authority, the establishment of an English 
coaling station in the North Pacific contributes to their 
security ; and whether this position be found at Port Hamil- 
ton or some other of the ten thousand isles of the Corean 
archipelagoes, it will have to be discovered without delay. 
The tentative measures taken with regard to Port Hamilton 
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are said to have been displeasing to the Russian Govern- 
ment; but whether their suspicions assumed the form of an 
official remonstrance or not, there is no doubt that opinion 
in Russia was more excited over what has been called the 
Port Hamilton incident than the natural value of the place— 
which, except as a depdét for coal, is not very great—would 
justify. During the heat of the discussion about Penjdeh 
and the Afghan frontier it was curious to observe that while 
the Russian newspapers said absolutely ncthing about the 
question of the hour they were full of articles protesting 
against the reported seizure of Port Hamilton. These 
expressions were marked by considerable knowledge of the 
leading facts in connexion with the situation in the North 
Pacific, as well as by shrewdness of argument in making the 
most of what was termed an English act of aggression as 
a set-off against their own on the Murghab. But assuming 
that the Asiatic Government, whose authority over the spot 
selected is not disputed, gives its sanction, the Russian Go- 
vernment can take no exception to the English providing 
themselves with the coaling station rendered necessary by 
the requirements of their squadron in the far East. 

The opening of Corea to foreign traders and consuls has 
given quite a new turn to questions of commercial and 
maritime advantage in the adjacent seas. It has served to 
check the schemes of Russian ambition on the mainland, 
and it has reconciled the rival pretensions of China and 
Japan. Corea is now launched upon the path of progress, 
and the rate at which she will advance depends very much 
on the desire evinced by the people for foreign intercourse 
and trade enterprise. There are still many difficulties to 
be overcome. Corea is not an El Dorado, and the people 
themselves are so apathetic that a long period of time must 
elapse before they can take any considerable part in raising 
their own lot or in enhancing the commercial importance of 
their country. As agriculturists they compare very unfavour- 
ably with the Chinese, and as traders they have not the 
activity or enterprise of the Japanese. The trade returns 
have so far proved small and disappointing. The only 
articles which show any elasticity are copper and spirits; 
and as the former is used for the purpose of coining an 
artificial and useless currency, and the latter for purposes 
of intoxication, they will neither contribute to increase the 
wealth of the country, nor to improve the prospects of the 
external trade. It is something, however, to learn from 
our consuls, who cannot be charged with taking too san- 
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guine a view of the future, that the people of Corea do not 
show any hostility towards foreigners, and that there are 
large provinces in the peninsula of the highest natural 
fertility. The Coreans do not know how to make the most 
of their resources, and are easily satisfied because of their 
slender requirements; and it must be a work of time to 
improve their views and give them a larger idea of the 
conditions of life. 

The security of navigation and trade in the North Pacific 
isa simple problem which admits of an easy solution provided 
the two Asiatic powers immediately concerned, and the 
English Government as representing the bulk of foreign 
trade in this quarter of Asia, are agreed upon a course of 
common action. At the present moment this seems to be 
the case. Both China and Japan are inclined to believe in 
the identity of their interests, and, more than that, to look to 
England as their safest friend and protector. From neither 
is there any likelihood of objection to the necessary measures 
for placing the English fleet in that advantageous position 
with regard to the North Pacific which it at present enjoys 
in the south. A coaling station is the first thing necessary 
towards the consummation of this wish, and, whether it be 
found in Port Hamilton or somewhere else, the possession of 
a safe anchorage and coaling depdt will do much for the 
tranquillity of the Corean sea. The possession of Vladi- 
vostock and the creation of a volunteer fleet by Russia are of 
comparatively small importance as long as she is confined to 
those northern coasts and harbours in which there is neither 
commerce nor any facility for establishing a flourishing de- 
pendency. The progress of Corea so happily commenced 
will be allowed to go on undisturbed, and the commercial 
energies of those who lead affairs in the Eastern world will 
find a field of distinction without apprehension of any inter- 
ference from aggressive nations. So long as the harmony 
of the courts of China and Japan remains unbroken there will 
be no need to dwell too emphatically on the nice point of 
naval and commercial supremacy; but in its own interests 
as well as in those of China and Japan the Government 
of England is bound to take all necessary precautions and 
to ensure as far as lies in its power the peaceful solution of 
the Corean problem. 
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Art. XI.—Parliamentary Debates, 1884-85. 


HE singular events of the last few weeks appeared at one 
moment to afford materials from which a_ political 
dramatist might have constructed a comedy or even a bur- 
lesque ; but for the credit of the country and of our states- 
men these eccentric incidents have gradually subsided into a 
more regular and decorous solution. We trust, however, 
that some competent pen will record for the information of 
future times the curious vicissitudes of this transaction, which 
will probably not be fully disclosed at present to the world. 
Yet those passages which are already public and notorious 
are sufficiently curious and amusing. A resolution was 
brought forward by a leading member of the Opposition 
condemning the amended Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which certainly was not obnoxious to vehement 
censure. This resolution, however, was intended as a mere 
passage of arms, for nothing could exceed the surprise, and 
even consternation, of the victorious Opposition when they 
found that, by the desertion of the Irish brigade and the 
abstention of some fifty Liberals, the blow had struck home. 
It was intended to be a mere scratch on the escutcheon of 
the Ministry, but the Treasury bench declared it to be a case 
of life and death, and that the blow was mortal. Evidently, 
to some members of the Government at least, the hour of 
dissolution was the hour of deliverance. The Cabinet re- 
signed with the greatest alacrity, and Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to accept the resignation of her confi- 
dential servants with equal promptitude. Not, however, 
without having suggested to Mr. Gladstone that he would 
do well to reconsider his determination; but he intimated 
that he was precluded from entertaining this proposal, unless 
Lord Salisbury failed to form a Government. Never cer- 
tainly had a Ministry suffered extinction with more readiness 
and satisfaction to its own members and to a large portion 
of its supporters. Had it been otherwise, the catastrophe 
might possibly have been averted and a great Administra- 
tion would not have perished by a snap shot. 

But such was the indifference or contempt on both sides 
for the sweets of office (which had, perhaps, lost something 
of their flavour), that they were surrendered by one party 
with eagerness and accepted by the other with trepidation 
and reluctance. Some of the Conservative leaders doubted 
the expediency of taking office, and regretted the conse- 
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quences of Sir Hicks Beach’s intempestive victory. All felt 
that they succeeded to a position of considerable difficulty, 
with a large adverse majority in Parliament, and no great 
hope of support from the country. But as they had carried 
on the siege of the fortress for months and years with indif- 
ferent success, they were bound to enter and take possession 
when it capitulated. An interval of hesitation ensued, for 
it was not clear that this abrupt capitulation might not turn 
out to be a bad joke. The enemy might fall back in over- 
whelming strength on the lines they had just deserted. If 
the Tories took office at all, Lord Salisbury conceived that 
they were entitled to ask for terms from the Opposition to 
enable them to wind up the business of the Session. They 
contemplate no legislative measures, but a truce was re- 
quired of sufficient length to enable them to obtain the 
necessary supplies for sums already expended, it must be 
remembered, by their predecessors. To this demand Mr. 
Gladstone returned a somewhat evasive answer, and indeed 
he had no power to bind the House of Commons to silence : 
and Lord Salisbury eventually took the Government with 
no explicit conditions. This, then, is a Vacation Ministry. 
It is impossible to discuss seriously either its composition or 
its policy. Many of its members are new to official life, and 
we feel no confidence in their judgement or moderation ; 
indeed it is not easy to frame a policy @ courte échéance. Yet 
there have been examples when a shortlived government 
struggling against an adverse majority has laid the foun- 
dation of a political reputation. Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry 
in 1835 was, perhaps, the most striking period of his life. 
At the present time any Ministry must have had a provisional 
and temporary character, depending on the result of the 
general election in the autumn. That event overshadows 
everything that may occur in the interval. No great resolu- 
tion can be taken. No great measure can be proposed or 
contemplated. For the purpose of carrying on the ordinary 
functions of executive government, it was perhaps less diffi- 
cult to frame a government by the Conservative Opposition 
than to reconstruct the late Ministry. 

But if we feel but little interest in the fate of a Cabinet 
foredoomed, as we believe, to a limited duration, and in- 
capable for that reason of originating any essential policy of 
its own, we are impressed in the strongest possible manner 
with the importance of the general state of political opinion 
and parties in the country, and we would endeavour to look 
forward to wider and broader combinations than those which 
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arise out of the incidents or accidents of the present moment. 
It would seem as if this nation was approaching a crisis of its 
history—a great parting of the waters—a chasm between 
the past and the future—a passage from death to life, or 
possibly, from life to death. We do not refer to the mere 
transfer of executive power from one party to another, an 
incident of no|uncommon occurrence in our annals; nor to 
the numerous questions of extraordinary difficulty and com- 
plexity which the Queen’s Government has to solve abroad 
and at home—in Ireland, in finance, in Egypt, in the East, 
and in our relations with foreign powers. The crisis which 
we see before us is one which threatens the foundations of 
parliamentary government and shakes our confidence in in- 
stitutions which have stood the brunt of two centuries, and 
have carried us triumphantly through greater perils than 
these. 

On the one hand we have a Parliament which will cease 
to exist for any active purpose within a few weeks of the 
publication of these lines; which is already demoralised by 
its approaching dissolution, and agitated by the passions of 
conflicting factions. A House of Commons on the verge of 
extinction is equally powerless to support an old Adminis- 
tration which has lost its hold on the majority, or to sustain 
a new Administration which assumes office without any 
majority at its command. On the other hand, we have to 
look forward to a Parliament elected under new and untried 
conditions; which cannot come into existence for several 
months; and whose character and composition are alto- 
gether unknown. The authority of the political leaders to 
whom the country has long looked with confidence and hope 
has been shaken by recent events, and the advanced age 
of some members of the late Administration makes it im- 
probable that they will continue to exercise much longer 
their wonted influence on public affairs, although they may 
take part in the electoral contest. The duties, whether 
it be of government or opposition, must ere long devolve 
upon the men of a younger generation; and although we do 
not question their patriotism or their ability, they are not 
united by strong personal ties or by an intimate accord on 
the principles which are the only true and lasting bonds of 
party connexion. Yet it is to principles and not to persons 
that we look for the re-establishment of stability in govern- 
ment. The union which is based on nothing stronger than 
the exigencies of party or personal adherence, and which 
compels men to give a reluctant assent to a policy or to 
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measures they secretly disapprove, is a false and artificial 
union. The strength of a party consists in the strength 
of its convictions; and convictions are based on principles 
alone. It therefore becomes a matter of paramount import- 
ance to consider and ascertain what are the principles on 
which the Liberal party of the future will take its stand, 
and which will be accepted and sanctioned by the votes of 
the people. 

It would not become us to criticise the measures of the 
late Government, and we shall not attempt so ungracious a 
task. We leave that to their opponents; but the more we 
are attached to the principles of Liberal government, and 
personally to the members of the late Cabinet, the more we 
regret that the results of their policy have fallen short of 
the expectations of the country and of their own aspira- 
tions—magnis tamen excidit ausis. Such a retrospect is of 
small avail. The past is irrevocable. Much might be said 
in extenuation of these failures. Ministers had to con- 
tend against a long period of agricultural and commercial 
depression, not peculiar to this country, but apparently 
common to the world. They succeeded to many embarrass- 
ing questions, and, in a word, they have not been fortunate. 
But the fact remains that they were led by some fatality to 
leave undone many things which they desired and intended 
to do, and that they have done many of the things most 
opposed to their intentions and desires. To quote one 
example only. No government was ever more opposed to 
war, blood-shedding, and territorial aggrandisement. They 
were ready to make any sacrifices to avert such calamities. 
Yet their administration has been one of almost incessant 
warfare—in South Africa, in Egypt, in the Soudan—accom- 
panied by the loss of some of the noblest of England’s 
soldiers, and by a frightful waste of human life. And it 
has terminated by preparations for war upon a still larger 
scale, which has happily been averted by the patience and 
forbearance shown in the recent negotiations with Russia, 
after an act of unprovoked aggression, directed against the 
territory of our ally the Ameer of Afghanistan. It is not 
the first time in our history that an extreme desire to main- 
tain peace at almost any price has led to a precisely opposite 
result, and induced foreign nations to doubt the spirit and 
the power which this country can and will put forth when 
its rights and interests are seriously attacked. 

Of the Parliament of 1880, which is now approaching the 
close of its career, we can speak with greater freedom. No 
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parliament, within our recollection, has been elected with 
loftier pretensions and expectations at its commencement, 
and none has left behind it, with two exceptions, less con- 
spicuous results. Its debates have been for the most part 
turbulent and ineffective. The resolutions which were pro- 
posed and carried in an extraordinary autumn session, for 
the better regulation of its proceedings, appear to have had 
no marked effect, except by the beneficial establishment of 
grand committees, on which the work of practical legislation 
has in part devolved. But even of these we have heard but 
little in the present Session. The most important measures, 
such as the Criminal Code, the Establishment of County 
Boards, the Reform of the City Corporation, the Scottish 
Universities Bill, the Shipping and Railway Bills, have all 
been thrown aside as impracticable—not, certainly, for want 
of any desire on the part of Ministers to carry the measures 
they had promised and prepared. The consequence is that 
the House of Commons has lost credit and confidence as a 
legislative assembly, and there is an increasing tendency to 
transfer the legitimate authority of Parliament to the vague 
declamations of the platform, where no debate is possible, 
or to the arguments of the press. In fact, the representa- 
tive system itself, which had been regarded as the wisest and 
most complete invention of modern political science, and the 
peculiar boast of the British constitution, is threatened with 
annihilation, if a power is created outside the walls of Par- 
liament to which Parliament itself must yield implicit obe- 
dience, and if the representatives of the people, chosen by 
the nation for their ability and political experience, are de- 
graded into the mere delegates of anonymous associations 
or popular demonstrations. Such a form of government, if 
government it can be called, would, in times of excitement, 
degenerate into mere anarchy, and the demagogue of the 
hour would reign supreme, not by the authority of the in- 
stitutions of the realm, but by subjecting those institutions 
to mere popular impulse and control. 

Two exceptions, however, there are to the sterility and 
vacuity of this Parliament, which will leave their mark 
in history. Its second session was noted by the passing 
of the Irish Land Act; its last by the Seats and Redistri- 
bution Bills, which have profoundly modified the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons. This is not the time or 
the place to renew the discussion on the political character 
of these measures. But their social results deserve a pass- 
ing remark. The effect of the Irish Land Act has been, 
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by the acknowledgement of a late Irish Secretary, to render 
the ownership of land unmarketable in Ireland; whilst by 
a singular anomaly tenant rights are purchased at an ex- 
travagant price, showing that the Irish can purchase what 
they wish to possess and hold. Yet we have recently been 
told that advances should be made by Government at the 
expense of the British Treasury to enable Irish tenants to 
purchase the fee simple of their land, and enable Irish jand- 
owners to find purchasers, although at the same time a 
powerful party is labouring to bring about the severance of 
the two countries, which would simply place the investment 
of the British creditor at the mercy of the Irish debtors. 
The result may easily be foreseen. The existence of such a 
debt would supply an additional argument for the repeal of 
the union, sweetened by the hope of repudiation. The 
Government has had to struggle for the last five years against 
a treasonable conspiracy, largely supported by foreign tunds, 
worked by foreign emissaries, and by men who would readily 
invoke the active assistance of any foreign State that would 
proclaim its hostility to England. The Irish Nationalists, 
to give them their due, have never concealed the object of 
this agitation or disclaimed the execrable means by which 
they have carried it on. ‘The policy of the Administration 
has been uniformly one of extreme forbearance and concilia- 
tion. The only exceptional measures which have been taken 
were measures of procedure to defend society against brutal 
crimes. This policy of concession has not disarmed a single 
Irish adversary ; and with a genuine Hibernian extravagance 
they continue to describe themselves with impunity as slaves 
and the victims of tyranny in language which in any other 
country would send them on their way to Siberia or Cayenne. 

The most deplorable result of this system as applied to 
Ireland is, as we learn, the extinction of that highly honour- 
able and gifted party of the Irish Whigs, to whom the 
country owed, in the first half of this century, the progress 
it made in toleration, in freedom, and in prosperity. The 
descendants of these men and the representatives of their 
opinions are, we fear, excluded from political life, and even 
from their just local influence, by the violence of the worst 
type of demagogues, servile to their master, and insolent to 
their fellow-countrymen; whilst the connexion of Ireland 
with the United Kingdom rests on the unshaken fidelity 
and loyalty of Ulster, and on the determination of Great 
Britain to uphold the union. It is not a little remarkable 
that the blow which ejected the late Ministry from office 
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was struck by the men to whom they had made incalculable 
sacrifices, and that the Tories owed their victory to a 
transient combination with a faction to whose principles and 
conduct they are diametrically opposed. Indeed, the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Parnell are the only body in the House of 
Commons who have accomplished in this Session all they 
could desire. They have dethroned Lord Spencer, they have 
ejected the Ministry, and they are likely to bring about the 
abandonment of the Act for the Prevention of Crime. 

But it was not our intention to dwell on Irish grievances 
further than to point out that, although the Irish can be 
governed by a firm and just policy, nothing is to be gained, 
not even their esteem, their gratitude, or their support, by 
an attempt to win them by favour. Our object on the present 
occasion is a different one. We wish to enquire how it has 
come to pass that an Administration composed of men of high 
character and ability, headed by the most experienced and 
eloquent of living statesmen, and animated by generous and 
liberal sentiments, should have fallen so far short of its own 
conceptions. It loved peace, but it has had war. It desired 
economy, but the last Budget rose to the unparalleled sum of 
a hundred millions. It sought to treat foreign nations in 
a spirit of justice and consideration, but foreign nations 
misconstrued the policy, and drew back from our alliance. 
Some of them appear to have thought that the moment was 
a favourable one to take advantage of our apparent weak- 
ness. 

These are strange inconsistencies. They are only to be 
explained, as we believe, by the inherent inconsistency of 
the structure of the Administration. Throughout this long 
effort of five years, the object of the Minister has been to 
reconcile incongruous and even opposing elements, and to 
preserve the union of the two sections of the Liberal party, 
which are in many respects dissimilar. On the main ques- 
tion of retaining the supreme direction of affairs, they 
uniformly agreed; and the numerous votes of censure moved 
by the Opposition were invariably repelled and defeated by 
the firm front of the Ministerial majority. Even those 
who were least disposed to applaud the policy of Ministers 
were not prepared to hand over the direction of affairs to 
their rivals. But the bond of party union extended no 
further. There was scarcely a question on which the con- 
duct of the Government was not disapproved by one section 
or another ofits supporters. The same differences of opinion 
must have been felt within the Cabinet, and the result was 
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a degree of irresolution which involved the policy of the 
country in endless anomalies and contradictions. 

The political creed or articles of faith of the Liberal 
party are traversed, like the Articles defining the tenets of 
the Church of England, by two distinct currents of thought ; 
and, in spite of the efforts made to maintain a union between 
them by every artifice of compromise, they bear the im- 
mutable stamp of a different origin and a different object. 
The tendencies of the one may be termed positive, of the 
other negative; the objects of one section are constructive, 
of the other destructive. The former class of opinions and 
of statesmen seeks to carry on the secular work of progress 
and reform by preserving and strengthening the fundamental 
institutions of the country, and it is to them that we owe 
the large conquests of the last half-century over prejudice, 
intolerance, and error. The latter class aims without con- 
cealment at the subversion of many of the most cherished 
of these institutions, without any distinct forecast or know- 
ledge of what is to be substituted for them. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that the name and spirit of true Liberals 
belong exclusively to the more temperate politicians of the 
elder school, and that the spirit of Radicalism is essentially 
arbitrary and despotic, seeking like the French Jacobins to 
establish by clamour, agitation, and fear, the ascendency of 
a small minority over the great bulk of the nation. This 
is the true question the country will have to solve at the 
next election. This is what we have termed the ‘ parting of 
‘the waters.’ There is no reason to apprehend that the 
statesmen of the future will relapse into the errors of an ob- 
solete Toryism. To combat them is to war against ghosts. 
To do the leaders of the Conservative party no more than 
justice, they too have moved with the age, and it is idle to 
impute to them the errors and offences of former generations. 
We have to look not to the past but to the future. 

It seems, therefore, not unnecessary once more to point 
out the fundamental propositions of the old Liberal creed, 
and in what they differ from the more violent and extreme 
outgrowth which the Radical leaders are eager to engraft 
upon it. And in the front rank we place the greatest 
amount of individual freedom and independence which can 
be secured by law to every man, restraining the action and 
interferences of the Government within the narrowest possible 
limits. Individual freedom, individual activity, individual 
competition are the vital forces of society and of life. They 
are reproduced in a thousand forms—freedom of conscience, 
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freedom of contract, freedom of trade, resistance to mono- 
polies, exemption trom the arbitrary control of associations 
exercising in the name of popular powers a tyranny more 
formidable than that of an absolute sovereign. The whole 
tendency of the extreme party, both in foreign countries and 
at home, is socialistic. Their object is to subvert and subdue 
those independent powers which check and counterpoise each 
other, and to erect in the State a common master of the 
votes, the property, and the lives of the whole community. 

This distinction appears to us to explain the hostility 
avowed to many of the best established truths of political 
economy, and the attacks which are not obscurely directed 
against the rights of property itself. For even property 
is to be held in subordination to the supreme will of the 
State, and the supreme will of the State is the caprice or 
the interest of those who rule it. We are told that land, 
heretofore regarded as the most tangible and secure form of 
property, is to be held subject to such conditions as have 
actually been imposed in Ireland. If so, why not apply the 
same process of reasoning to the National Debt, a form of 
property of a much less certain character, and proceed by 
similar steps to repudiation? There is no tenable distinction 
between any of the forms of capital, money, loans, funds, 
land, mills, ships, or trade. To attack one form is to weaken 
the security of all the others. 

To take another point, which the old traditions of the 
Liberal party regard as of vital importance, and which they 
defended with vigour and success against O’Connell—we mean 
the maintenance of the union and of the integrity of the 
United Kingdom. It is evident, from recent occurrences and 
declarations, that the Radical leaders are prepared, in order 
to gain the Irish voter, to concede to the Irish Nationalists 
what they term ‘a large measure of local government,’ and 
to relieve them from those exceptional measures of pro- 
cedure which are found to be indispensable for the detection 
and punishment of crime. They tell us they will have no 
exceptional measures for Lreland, but what is the Land Act 
but an exceptional measure? what is the comparative ex- 
emption from taxation ? what are the large grants from the 
Treasury for services which are paid in England by the 
rates? Many things in Ireland are exceptional. Crime 
itself is exceptional, and so is the impunity of criminals and 
the willing connivance or complicity of the population. Yet 
this is the point on which the conflicting sections of the late 
Administration were least able to agree. 
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The concession of local government to Ireland is a still 
graver matter, for it is a further step in the direction of 
Home Rule. Whatever be the powers given to Irish local 
bodies, this much is certain: they will be used for purposes 
hostile to England. Forty years ago or more the Irish 
Municipal Bills were discussed with great animosity in Par- 
liament and carried not without difficulty. We can only say 
that the composition and conduct of the Irish corporations 
in such cities as Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, have gone far 
to justify the sinister predictions of their worst enemies. 
A local assembly, be it great or small, has no importance 
beyond its own power to raise money and to control the 
executive. In order to raise money it must have the power 
of taxation, and in order to spend it, it must name the exe- 
cutive power. An Irish Parliament, if it were sitting to- 
morrow, would be nothing without an Irish ministry, and 
an Irish ministry would be nothing if it had not the taxation 
and policy of the island at its command. It is needless to 
add for what purposes they would be used. If, therefore, 
the extreme party of English politicians are prepared to 
make any further surrender in this direction, we must 
infer that they are ready to accept the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain regards the adminis- 
tration of Ireland by the Imperial authority, even of the 
Government in which he himself bore a part, as analogous 
to the Austrian rule in Italy, or the Russian dominion in 
Poland. His language is that of the extremest follower of 
Mr. Parnell himself. Yet Mr. Chamberlain must be per- 
fectly aware that there is no civil or political right enjoyed 
by any British subject of which the people of Ireland are 
deprived, and that these rights are avowedly exercised in a 
spirit of hostility to the Crown and the Empire. It would 
even seem from some recent speeches that this extravagant 
claim for local independent government is not to be confined 
to Ireland. Scotland is to have a revival of a Scottish Par- 
liament. Wales is to be blessed with a local legislature: 
and we suppose even England may aspire to the same 
privilege. In short it is proposed to return to the Heptarchy. 
Have the authors of these absurd proposals ever asked them- 
selves how and by whom this complicated machinery is to 
be worked, and what is to be gained by the dissolution of 
the United Kingdom ? 

We hold, in direct opposition to the theories of Rousseau, 
of the French Revolution, and of our modern Radicals, that 
the inequality of the conditions of human life is an in- 
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separable consequence of civilisation, and that the more 
highly civilised a society becomes, the more striking is this 
inequality. There may be equality among savages. There 
may be equality in communities degraded by poverty, igno- 
rance, and anarchy. But if the multifarious and diverse 
calls and duties of social life are to be fulfilled, they require 
an infinite gradation of classes, occupations, and qualities 
from the lowest daily task of manual labour to the highest 
functions of intelligence. This we take to be the order of 
the world. Men are, in the language of an ancient authority, 
* not to covet nor desire other men’s goods, but to learn and 
‘ labour truly to get their own living, and to do their duty in 
‘ that state of life unto which they are born.’ But in this 
social order of unequal ranks all ranks are alike entitled to 
the protection of the law, to the same civil rights, and to the 
respect due to honesty and industry. Hence arises the claim 
of mutual dependence which is the true bond of society. 
Neither high nor low, rich nor poor, wise nor uncultured, can 
exist without mutual support. The true theory of a Christian 
and civilised State is to strengthen as much as possible these 
bonds, and to fulfil to the uttermost these mutual duties— 
in other words, to establish the closest union between capital 
and labour, between the employer and the employed, between 
the landowner, the farmer, and the labourer, between the 
head which directs and supplies motive power, and the hand 
which executes the work. With these conditions society may 
attain the highest degree of order, prosperity, and content- 
ment of which it is capable. Without them it will be 
agitated, unsettled, impoverished, and eventually destroyed. 

To these views the Radicalism of the present day is en- 
tirely opposed. Its object is avowedly to set class against 
class, to raise envy, covetousness, and discontent into political 
factors, to inflame the worst passions of democracy, and to 
delude the masses with popular fallacies, which would in the 
end be fatal to themselves. The real incentive to this species 
of agitation is the passionate desire to win notoriety and 
power, even by the most unworthy means. But all such 
artifices are condemned by the old traditions and the true 
spirit of the Liberal party. We cannot be associated with 
declamation which we know to be false, or with pretended 
schemes which we believe to be mischievous and impracti- 
cable. Be the consequences what they may, we reject them. 

To take another instance which we cannot pass over in 
silence. These agitators have not scrupled to take advantage 
of the wild and mischievous theories propagated by Mr. 
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Henry George, with some rhetorical talent, and to lead 
ignorant audiences to suppose that there is some mysterious 
property in the possession of land. The argument is the 
more absurd because it is commonly addressed to towns- 
people who are never likely to have any connexion with 
agricultural land, and who would not know what to do with 
it if they possessed it. For the mere possession of land is of 
no value at all without the conditions that render it a source 
of profit, and these are numerous. Land is an element of 
nature that renders back with increase what is put into it; 
but to obtain any produce from it at all many things are 
requisite—labour, buildings, machinery, manure, seed, stock, 
all of which require capital or credit. The owner of land 
without capital is one of the most wretched of human beings, 
for he requires advances he cannot make, and he has to meet 
charges he c:nnot pay. That is the reason why in this 
country the numbers of small landowners has diminished. 
They found that they could not make it answer, or that 
much better investments were to be had for their money. A 
meritorious attempt is now being made to facilitate the 
purchase of small holdings of land. We are extremely glad 
that such an experiment should be tried. There is plenty of 
land for sale to those who can pay for it, at even a low valuation. 
But to be sound and successful such an investment must be 
real, and not a thinly disguised form of debt or charity. 
Another favourite topic is the Game Laws, which are 
denounced by people who know nothing of game, except 
what they see in the poulterers’ shops. We sincerely desire 
that game should be subject to the same laws which protect 
property in ducks or geese or any other living thing, and 
we desire no other protection; but there is no reason why it 
should be less protected. The abolition of property in game 
would simply lead to the extermination of game itself: that 
is to say, the nation would lose a considerable supply of 
food, which is sold for less than it costs, a large body of 
active men would be thrown out of employment, and a source 
of health and pleasure would be destroyed to gratify the 
passions of those who do not share in these pursuits. 
Another .favourite subject is the burden of taxation and 
the amount of public expenditure. Of all the pretensions of 
democratic government none is more false than that it is 
cheap. It is the dearest in the world, because the claims 
made on the Treasury or the public purse in the name of the 
sovereign people are irresistible. The two great Republics 
of the United States and France enjoy the sinister privilege 
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of supporting the largest debts that ever existed and the 

heaviest amount of interest—far exceeding that National 

Debt of England, after twenty years of war, which was 

formerly the wonder of the world. Our own popular munici- 

palities are following in the same track. They have created 

a debt of 150 millions sterling in the last few years, and by 

their prodigality they have raised the local rates to the level 

of imperial taxation. In point of fact, the Government of 

the country is the only power which really seeks, not to 

spend, but to limit expenditure, and it is generally defeated 

in its efforts by powers not within its control. The reason 

is obvious. The number of those who hope to profit by this 

lavish expenditure far exceeds the number of those who have 

to pay it, and the public revenue is regarded as the available 

fortune of the public to meet any species of popular demand. 
Such are some of the topics—we must say the paltry and 

delusive topics—which are used to call down a cheer from 

popular meetings, where, as in the Jacobin Clubs of France, 

any man may be applauded who will cast a stone at his 

neighbour. ‘They derive their importance from the spirit in 

which they are urged. As measures of social reform and 

improvement, all suggestions tending to improve the con- 

dition of the people are welcome and laudable; as means of 

warfare, to promote disunion and inflame discontent, designed 

not so much to raise what is lowest as to pull down what is j 

highest in the commonwealth, they are detestable. | 
A ery has gone forth from France, where they have most 

experience of the matter, that the nineteenth century has 

been an age of deceptions, and that the most cruel of these 

delusions is the belief that Liberty and Democratic Govern- 

ment mean the same thing. ‘hey not only do not mean the 

same thing, but they are radically opposed, and Liberty has 

more to fear in this age from Democracy than from any other 

cause. Liberty is based on the free action of co-ordinate 

powers, mutually checking and controlling each other; 

Democracy claims an absolute supremacy and undivided 

authority, which is the soul of despotism. Liberty respects 

and protects all personal and corporate rights, even when 3 

they are opposed to the action of the State; Democracy 

crushes all resistance to its own pleasure. Liberty is the 

child of law, Democracy of lawlessness. Liberty is patient, 

tolerant, and enduring; Democracy arrogant and impetuous. 

Liberty can only exist with order and peace; the path of 

Democracy is stained with blood, for it leads to deeds of 

violence and civil war. 
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These are the issues which the country will be called upon, 
ere long, by its votes, to try. We do not doubt that the 
voice of the people of England is, on the whole, and indeed 
unanimously, favourable to Liberal government. There is no 
question of reaction or reactionary principles. But Liberal 
government is an expression susceptible of various senses. 
Even the Tories profess to give it us, and are not altogether 
insincere in their professions, since many of the most important 
Liberal measures have been carried by Tory ministers. The 
Radical party are attempting to extend the Liberal creed 
far beyond the cause of legitimate reform, and to bring about 
changes which would affect not only the political institutions 
butthe social conditions and even the union of these kingdoms. 
The question is whether the great body of Liberal electors, 
both of the middle classes and the towns as represented by 
the older electorate, and by the large addition in the counties 
and smaller towns made by the recent Act, are prepared to 
accept or promote such changes. Are they prepared to yield 
to the Irish in their cry for separation, for to that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent declarations evidently tend? Are they 
prepared to join in an attack on the Established Churches 
of Scotland and England? In Scotland, at least, a strong 
unequivocal answer has been given to this question by some 
of the stoutest Liberals amongst us, and we doubt not that 
in England the Church Establishment will find some of its 
most strenuous supporters in the Liberals, and some of the 
advocates of Disestablishment among the Tories. Are they 
prepared to shake the authority of the Second Chamber, and 
to throw supreme and undivided powers into the hands of 
a single democratic assembly without any of the restrictions 
existing even in Republican States? Would not extreme 
legislative measures in the one House provoke a collision 
with the other House, which the Radical party are not 
anxious to avoid? Would not such an amount of organic 
change affect the stability of the monarchy itself and entirely 
overthrow the balance of the Constitution ? 

These are the questions we would willingly put to the 
electoral body, and especially to the Liberal part of it. We 
do not believe that these revolutionary propositions are in 
accordance with the Liberal opinions of the country. On 
the contrary the agitation, which will doubtless be got up by 
Radical partisans, is essentially artificial, and w ill prob: ubly 
collapse at a signal like the absurd demonstrations of last 
autumn. 

It is evident that the Radical leaders in the House of 
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Commons, some of whom were members of the Cabinet 
whose actions they now repudiate and condemn, were eager 
to destroy the existing combination and to publish their own 
free and undiluted programme to the world. Their expecta- 
tion is that it will be accepted, and if accepted will place 
them in possession of supreme power. We are not sorry 
that the issue should be fairly tried; and in spite of all the 
arts and artifices of organisation designed to coerce the free 
expression of opinion, we trust that the independent judge- 
ment of the Liberal constituencies will not submit to be 
enslaved and perverted by opinions they do not share. For 
if they carried their point and succeeded for a time in forcing 
their measures upon the country, we should confidently pre- 
dict that a reaction would ensue singularly unfavourable to 
the Liberal cause. The authors of this scheme have neither 
the character, the honesty, nor the talent to carry it into 
execution, and they shelter themselves behind the great 
name and influence of Mr. Gladstone to give them a strength 
which is not their own. 

In conclusion, we would observe that the most essential 
and important duty devolving at this moment on the elec- 
torate is the choice of candidates. The withdrawal of a 
large number of members from the expiring House of Com- 
mons, and the chances afforded by an extended electorate 
and the redistribution of seats, have thrown open the lists 
to a crowd of adventurers, place-hunters, and mere party 
agitators, who have no claim to represent the people of 
England, and who in fact would represent nothing but 
themselves. Never was there a moment when it was more 
desirable to send to the House of Commons men of charac- 
ter, independence, and principle. Their personal qualities 
are of even more moment than their political opinions. 
We want men of higher gifts and a nobler spirit than a mere 
servile adherence to party organisation ; for upon the choice 
of the representatives of the people in this next Parliament 
depend in no small degree the welfare, the security, and 
the honour of the nation. 


No. CCCXXXII. will he published in October. 





